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LETTER 

j  »  j  , 


TO  THE 


T&wfo  ®Asa®aiL  sraiLtLm  ©.©o 


Sir, 

I  have  lately  read  your  Ordination  Sermon,  which 
was  preached  some  time  since  in  Baltimore,  and  I  pro¬ 
pose  offering  for  your  consideration  a  few  remarks  on 
that  part  particularly,  which  relates  to  Unitarians.  You 
have  taken  special  pains  to  make  them  hold  a  conspi¬ 
cuous  place  in  that  discourse;  and  although  you  do  not 
multiply  words,  yet  no  one  can  complain,  that  what  you 
have  said  is  not  sufficiently  explicit  and  direct.  Many 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  conjecture,  what  evil  star  could 
lead  you  so  far  out  of  the  plain  track  of  your  duty,  as  to 
induce  you  to  select  that  occasion  for  making  so  violent 
and  unprovoked  an  attack  on  a  class  of  Christians, 
who  had  never  shown  any  disposition  to  molest  or  injure 
you,  or  the  society  which  you  had  the  honour  to  address. 
And  I  confess  myself  to  be  among  the  number  of  those, 
who  have  not  been  able  to  reconcile  your  conduct  with 
the  character,  which  I  was  willing  to  believe  you  sus¬ 
tained,  as  a  Christian,  a  scholar,  and  a  man. 

I  can  easily  conceive,  that  you  might  have  no  very 
high  respect  for  the  opinions  of  Unitarians,  because 
your  own  are  so  widely  different.  I  can  imagine,  that 
you  might  regard  these  opinions  as  errors,  and  look 
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with  conceFn  ra  the^piritVia}  ‘c6;idiKcn  cf  those,  who 

were  so  unfortunate  as  to  embrace  them.  I  can  sup¬ 
pose  ynu.inf^htth»rik.-it:necessaT5,  on  suitable  occasions, 
to  point  ovt)  such.'  €rVoH,.t<j  confute;  fiver*  by  fair  and 
temperate  argument,  and  to  make  known  their  dange¬ 
rous  tendency.  It  is  no  difficult  thing  to  imagine,  that 
your  love  of  truth,  your  sincerity,  and  your  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  pure  religion,  might  prompt  you  to  so  benevo¬ 
lent  and  pious  a  work.  All  this,  done  with  moderation 
and  a  proper  spirit,  would  not  only  be  pardonable,  but 
praiseworthy.  It  is  every  preacher’s  duty  to  support 
what  he  thinks  to  be  truth,  and  by  all  just  and  honour-* 
able  means  to  dig  away  what  he  conceives  to  be  the 
sandy  foundations  of  error. 

But,  Sir,  when  you  take  upon  yourself  the  gratuitous 
and  thankless  service  of  coming  thus  publicly  forward, 
not  to  detect  and  confute  the  dangerous  opinions  of 
a  particular  denomination  of  Christians,  not  to  win  them 
from  their  errors  by  affectionate  persuasion  and  salutary 
warnings,  but  harshly  to  brand  them  with  the  mark  of 
heresy,  to  deny  them  the  name  of  Christians,  and,  what 
is  worst  of  all,  to  charge  them  with  immorality  and 
irreligion  in  practice, — when  you  can  so  far  desert  the 
principles,  which  ought  to  actuate  every  Christian  teach¬ 
er,  and  be  the  guide  of  every  ingenuous  inind,  it  w  ould 
be  a  task  more  arduous  and  hopeless,  than  I  should  be 


willing  to  undertake,  to  find  an  apology  for  conduct  so 
singular  and  obviously  indefensible.  From  a  certain 
class  of  preachers  we  look  for  pulpit  denunciations,  the 
fumes  and  phrensy  of  fanaticism,  the  storms  of  boister¬ 
ous  passion,  and  the  misrepresentations  of  incorrigible 
ignorance.  1  say  we  look  for  them,  because  they  have 
already  been  poured  out  upon  us  in  no  stinted  measure, 
and  we  ought  to  expect,  that  the  same  troubled  foun- 


tains  will  continue  to  send  forth  the  same  turbid 
streams.  And  moreover,  we  have  always  found  the 
most  noise  where  there  was  the  least  argument,  the 
broadest  assertions  connected  with  the  weakest  cause, 
and  the  greatest  obstinacy  proceeding  from  the  greatest 
ignorance;  and  we  presume  it  will  always  be  so.  But 
even  these  men,  for  the  most  part,  content  themselves 
with  raising  the  cry  of  heresy,  denouncing  our  senti¬ 
ments,  and  barring  against  us  the  doors  of  divine  mercy. 
Even  they  leave  us  in  possession  of  our  virtues,  and 
seldom  attempt  to  rob  us  of  our  good  name.  You  have 
gone  farther.  It  was  not  enough  for  you  to  fix  the  stain 
of  heresy,  and  condemn  us  for  deserting  the  true  faith. 
You  have  struck  at  our  reputation,  and  endeavoured  to 
throw  a  slur  upon  our  morals.  You  will  neither  allow 
us  to  have  the  name  of  Christians,  the  praise  of  goodness, 
nor  the  credit  of  honest  intentions.  But  before  I  pro¬ 
ceed  further,  I  will  quote  your  own  words.  After  en¬ 
tertaining  your  readers  with  the  story  of  Paul  of  Saroo- 
sata  and  Queen  Zenobia,  and  assuring  them,  that  ‘'great 
cities  have  commonly  been,  in  all  ages,  the  hotbeds  of 
error,”  you  go  on  as  follows. 

“In  great  cities,  likewise,  or,  at  least,  in  states  of  so¬ 
ciety  similar  to  what  is  commonly  found  in  such  places, 
has  generally  commenced  that  fatal  decline  from  ortho¬ 
doxy,  which  began,  perhaps,  with  calling  in  question 
some  of  what  are  styled  the  more  rigid  peculiarities  of 
received  creeds,  and  ended  in  embracing  the  dreadful, 
soul-destroying  errors  of  Arms  or  Socinus.  We  might 
easily  illustrate  and  confirm  this  position,  by  examples 
drawn  from  our  own  country,  had  we  time  to  trace  the 
history  of  several  sects  among  us,  and  especially  of 
American  Unitarianism.  But  I  forbear  to  pursue  the 
illustration  farther;  and  shall  only  take  the  liberty  to 
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ask,  as  I  pass  along; — How  it  is  to  be  accounted  for,  that 
the  pleaching  of  those  who  deny  the  Divinity  and 
Atonement  of  the  Saviour,  and  who  reject  the  doctrines 
of  Human  Depravity,  of  Regeneration,  and  of  Justifica- 
ti  n  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ — How,  I  ask,  is  it  to 
be  accounted  for,  that  such  preachers,  all  over  the 
world,  are  most  acceptable  to  the  gay,  the  fashionable, 
the  worldly-minded,  and  even  the  licentious?  That  so 
many  embrace  and  eulogize  their  system,  without  being, 
in  the  smallest  perceptible  degree,  sanctified  by  it? 
That  thousands  are  in  love  with  it,  and  praise  it;  but 
that  we  look  in  vain  for  the  monuments  of  its  reforming 
and  purifying  power?  I  will  not  pretend  to  answer 
these  questions;  but  leave  them  to  the  consciences  of 
those  who  believe,  that  the  genuine  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  always  have  had,  and  always  will  have,  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  promote  holiness  of  heart  and  of  life;  and  that 
we  must  all  speedily  appear  before  the  judgment  seat 
of  Christ.” 

To  these  singular  remarks  you  add  the  following,  in 
the  form  of  a  note. 

“The  above  language,  concerning  the  destructive  na¬ 
ture  of  the  Jlrian  and  Socinian  heresies,  has  not  been 
adopted  lightly;  but  is  the  result  of  serious  deliberation, 
and  deep  conviction.  And  in  conformity  with  this 
view  of  the  subject,  the  Author  cannot  forbear  to  notice 
and  record  a  declaration  made  to  himself,  by  the  late 
Dr.  Priestley,  two  or  three  years  before  the  decease  of 
that  distinguished  Unitarian.  The  conversation  was  a 
free  and  amicable  one,  on  some  of  the  fundamental  doc¬ 
trines  of  religion.  In  reply  to  a  direct  avowal  on  the 
part  of  the  Author,  that  he  was  a  Trinitarian  and  a 
Calvinist,  Dr.  Priestley  said — ‘I  do  not  wonder  that 
you  Calvinists  entertain  and  express  a  strongly  unfa- 
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vourable  opinion  of  us  Unitarians.  The  truth  is,  there 
neither  can,  nor  ought  to  be,  any  compromise  between 
us.  If  you  are  right,  we  are  not  Christians  at  all; 
and  if  we  are  right,  you  are  gross  idolaters.’ 
These  were,  as  nearly  as  can  be  recollected,  the  words, 
and,  most  accurately,  the  substance  of  his  remark.  And 
nothing,  certainly,  can  be  more  just.  Between  those 
who  believe  in  the  Divinity  and  Atonement  of  the  Son 
of  God,  and  those  who  entirely  reject  both,  ‘ there  is  a 
great  gulph  fixed,'  which  precludes  all  ecclesiastical 
intercourse.  The  former  may  greatly  respect  and  love 
the  latter,  on  account  of  other  qualities  and  attainments; 
but  certainly  cannot  regard  them  as  Christians,  in  any 
correct  sense  of  the  word;  or  any  more  in  the  way  of 
salvation,  than  Mohammedans  or  Jews.” 

Such  is  the  language,  which  you  found  means  to  incor¬ 
porate  into  an  ordination  sermon  in  Baltimore.  The 
charges  contained  in  these  quotations  I  suppose  you  will 
allow  to  be  of  no  ordinary  kind.  It  is  no  trifling  thing 
for  any  class  of  Christians  to  be  excluded  from  the  pale 
of  Christianity,  and  openly  charged  with  licentiousness 
and  immorality.  In  the  remarks  1  am  about  to  make,  I 
shall  go  upon  the  ground,  which  is  too  plain  to  be  mis¬ 
taken,  that  your  charges  were  aimed  exclusively  at  those 
persons,  wherever  they  may  be  found,  who  call  them¬ 
selves  Unitarians.  That  they  all  do,  or  do  not,  hold  to 
the  opinions,  which  you  choose  to  attribute  to  them,  is  a 
thing  of  no  consequence  as  it  respects  my  present  pur¬ 
pose.  Your  assault  is  directed  at  the  moral  character  of 
umtarian  believers, — not  as  the  speculative  and  probable 
result  of  the  nature,  or  tendency  of  their  opinions,  but 
as  it  actually  exists.  It  is  the  truth  of  your  assertions 
on  this  point,  which  I  intend  to  examine.  1  propose  to 
make  some  short  inquiries  respecting  the  authority  by 
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which  you  have  ventured  to  declare,  that  among  Unita¬ 
rians,  you  “look  in  vain  for  the  monuments  of  the  reform¬ 
ing  and  purifying  power”  of  their  religious  tenets. 

It  is  indeed  most  sincerely  to  be  regretted,  both  as  it 
concerns  your  own  credit  and  the  cause  of  truth,  that 
you  could  not  find  ‘‘time  to  trace  the  history  of  Ameri¬ 
can  unitarianism,”  before  you  hazarded  such  a  declara¬ 
tion.  By  such  a  process,  you  might  possibly  have  made 
the  public  acquainted  with  facts,  from  which  the  integri¬ 
ty  of  your  insinuations,  and  the  veracity  of  your  very 
bold  assertions,  would  be  more  manifest.  Or  did  you 
rely  on  the  ignorance,  as  well  as  the  good  nature  of  your 
readers?  In  passing  sentence  of  condemnation  on  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  Christians  of  this  country,  and 
in  publishing  against  them  the  charge  of  immorality,  did 
you  feel  yourself  under  no  obligation  to  exhibit  testi¬ 
mony?  Although  you  confided  in  the  implicit  credence 
of  a  certain  class  of  your  readers,  and  pleased  yourself 
w  ith  the  idea,  that  you  were  writing  for  those,  who  were 
already  prepared  to  listen  to  the  hardest  things  you 
could  say  against  Unitarians, you  certainly  could  not  be 
so  ignorant  of  mankind,  as  to  suppose  the  persons,  on 
whom  you  made  so  rude  an  attack,  would  suffer  them¬ 
selves  to  be  thus  calumniated,  and  to  have  their  charac¬ 
ters  impeached,  without  exposing  your  unguarded  as¬ 
severations,  and  demanding  evidence  of  their  truth. 
Although  you  denied  them  the  privilege  and  the  name  of 
Christians,  you  could  not  have  forgotten  that  they  are 
men,  and  as  such  can  feel  an  injury,  and  perceive  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  justice  and  the  common  laws  of  humanity,  as 
quickly  as  other  men  of  whom  you  might  be  disposed  to 
speak  in  better  terms. 

Let  me  first  ask  you,  for  what  purpose  this  anecdote 
about  Dr.  Priestley  was  introduced?  What  does  it  prove? 
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Nothing  more,  in  truth,  than  that  Dr.  Miller,  twenty 
years  ago,  had  the  honour  of  a  “free  and  amicable  con¬ 
versation”  with  that  great  man,  “on  some  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  doctrines  of  religion.”  This  is  the  only  fnct 
connected  with  the  anecdote;  and  however  important 
this  may  be  to  Dr.  Miller,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  in 
what  way  it  concerns  the  public.  I  am  willing  to  be¬ 
lieve,  upon  the  strength  of  your  word,  that  Dr.  Priestley 
said  precisely  what  you  have  put  into  his  mouth,  and 
yet  I  cannot  see  the  least  connexion  between  these  pre¬ 
mises  and  your  conclusion.  Do  you  think  it  fair,  or 
honourable,  gravely  to  quote  language,  which  has  been 
used  by  any  one  in  private  and  friendly  conversation, 
and  this  from  memory,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years, — 
do  you  think  it  fair  or  honourable  to  quote  such  lan¬ 
guage  as  a  proof,  that  a  large  body  of  professed  Chris¬ 
tians  have  no  title  to  this  name,  and  are  "no  more  in  the 
way  of  salvation,  than  Mohammedans  or  Jews?”  And 
admitting  you  can  reconcile  this  to  your  conscience, 
pray  in  what  respect  are  the  words  of  Dr.  Priestley  to 
your  purpose,  except  upon  the  supposition,  that  you  are 
certainly  right,  and  he  certainly  wrong?  If  Trinita- 
rianism  be  indeed  the  true  doctrine,  then  we  have  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Priestley,  as  reported  by  Dr.  Miller, 
that  Unitarians  “are  not  Christians  at  all.”  And  it  is  only 
upon  this  condition,  that  his  authority  in  any  degree 
sanctions  your  conclusions.  Nay,  let  it  be  admitted, 
that  Dr.  Priestley  actually  believed  Unitarians  to  be  no 
Christians,  or  trinitarians  to  be  idolaters,  or  any  tiling 
else,  1  would  gladly  know  whether  in  your  opinion,  this 
would  make  it  so?  And  above  all,  are  the  opinions  of  an 
individual  to  be  made  the  ground  work  of  a  sentence  of 
condemnation  on  a  numerous  class  of  Christians,  who 
may,  or  may  not  agree  in  adopting  the  views  of  this 
individual. 
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Since,  then,  this  anecdote  proves  nothing,  except 
the  fact  above  mentioned,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  what 
motive  could  induce  you  to  record  it  in  a  book?  To 
me  there  is  one  obvious  motive.  Your  sermon  was 
intended  for  persons,  who  were  very  imperfectly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  opinions  of  Unitarians.  It  was  in¬ 
tended  for  those,  who  are  opposed  to  them  more  from 
prejudice  and  the  bias  of  early  impressions,  than  from 
the  convictions  of  deliberate  inquiry,  or  a  knowledge  of 
the  truth.  On  these  persons,  and  especially  on  such  as 
not  only  have  not  inquired,  but  are  not  disposed  to  in¬ 
quire,  and  who  are  contented  to  take  your  conclusion 
without  troubling  themselves  to  examine  your  reasons, 
this  anecdote,  in  the  connexion  in  which  you  have  con¬ 
trived  to  introduce  it,  is  well  calculated  to  produce  an 
effect  unfavourable  to  Unitarians.  Whether  the  end 
sanctities  the  means,  let  others  judge.  By  making  Dr. 
Priestley  speak  the  language  of  this  anecdote,  and  giv¬ 
ing  such  a  construction  to  his  words,  as  you  think  suit¬ 
ed  to  your  purpose,  you  exhibit  him  in  a  character 
directly  opposite  to  that  in  which  he  appeared  during 
his  whole  life.  No  traits  were  more  remarkable  in  his 
character,  than  his  mild  and  amiable  temper,  his  bene¬ 
volent  and  Christian  spirit,  and  his  desire  to  open  the 
door  of  Christian  fellowship  to  all  the  believers  in 
Jesus,  and  followers  of  his  word.  And  yet,  you  have 
made  use  of  his  authority  to  justify  you  in  the  most 
illiberal  censure,  which  one  Christian  can  pronounce  on 
another,  and  in  passing  on  the  persons,  whose  opinions 
resemble  his,  a  sentence  of  total  exclusion  not  only 
from  all  ecclesiastical  intercourse,  but  from  the  common 
privileges  and  hopes  of  Christians.  Few  good  men  of 
any  denomination  of  Christians  can  envy  you  the  char¬ 
acter,  which  you  have  assumed  here,  of  being  a  censor 
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and  a  judge;  and  least  of  all  the  task,  which  you  have 
taken  upon  yourself,  of  passing  a  judgment  so  much  at 
variance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  gospel  of  the 
Saviour,  and  even  the  common  principles  of  charity. 

In  regard  to  the  charge  of  licentiousness  and  immo¬ 
rality,  which  you  have  made  against  Unitarians,  you 
must  not  think  me  importunate  in  making  a  few  direct 
and  particular  inquiries.  I  will  ask  you,  in  the  first 
place,  whether  you  have  the  testimony  of  your  own  ex¬ 
perience?  Have  you  lived  in  the  society  of  Unitarians, 
and  do  you  judge  from  personal  observations?  Now,  if  I 
am  rightly  informed,  this  is  not  the  case.  You  have 
never  for  a  moment  lived  among  them.  You  have  had 
no  means  whatever  of  knowing  the  practical  effects  of 
their  principles.  And  even  with  this,  I  will  not  say 
limited  knowledge,  but  total  absence  of  knowledge,  you 
have  dared  publicly,  and  on  the  strength  of  your  own 
authority,  to  impeach  their  morals.  This,  Sir,  was  a 
degree  of  presumption,  which,  however  it  might  be 
looked  for  from  other  quarters,  was  not  to  be  expected 
from  a  gentlemen  of  your  station  and  reputed  worth. 
There  has  before  been  one  instance  among  us,  and  only 
one  it  ts  believed,  in  which  the  moral  character  of  Uni¬ 
tarians  has  been  attacked  from  the  pulpit.  But  the 
result  of  this  experiment  was  not  such,  it  would  seem, 
as  to  encourage  any  one  in  repeating  it.  The  unwary 
speaker  found  it  necessary  afterwards  publicly  to  con¬ 
fess  his  indiscretion,  and  retract  his  charges. 

Although  you  have  never  witnessed  the  state  of 
morals  or  religion  in  a  society  con  posed  wholly  of  Uni¬ 
tarians,  yet  you  are  undoubtedly  acquainted  with  indi¬ 
viduals  of  this  belief,  and  some,  perhaps,  whom  you  have 
reason  to  call  your  friends.  All  tiie  knowledge  you 
possess  from  personal  observation  must  be  confiued  to 
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this  acquaintance.  And  have  you  indeed  found  among 
these  persons  such  marks  of  depravity  and  irreligion, 
that  you  feel  warranted  from  their  example  in  fixing  a 
stigma,  and  passing  the  sentence  of  reprobation  on  a 
whole  sect?  Could  any  thing,  but  the  most  absolute 
knowledge  of  facts,  be  urged  in  justification  of  charges 
so  flagrant?  If  it  has  been  your  misfortune  to  meet  only 
with  such  characters  among  Unitarians,  and  you  judg¬ 
ed  from  what  you  saw,  it  would  have  been  but  doing 
justice  to  the  great  body  of  those  who  profess  their 
belief,  to  let  the  public  know  the  source,  as  well  as 
the  extent  of  your  information.  As  your  charges  stand 
at  present,  your  readers  are  made  to  believe,  that  they 
are  applicable  “all  over  the  world.”  And  although  you 
might  think  your  conclusions  deduced  by  good  logic, 
others  might  not,  and  in  a  case  of  so  much  impor¬ 
tance,  it  was  your  duty  to  make  your  antecedent  propo¬ 
sitions  at  least  as  clear  as  your  deductions. 

Let  me  inquire  stdl  further.  Let  me  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  particularly  to  that  portion  of  the  country,  where 
Unitarian  principles  have  been  long  prevalent,  and 
where  they  are  embraced  by  a  very  large  part  of  the 
community.  Are  you  prepared  to  charge  the  people  of 
Boston,  and  its  vicinity  with  a  higher  degree  of  immo¬ 
rality,  and  depravity  of  manners,  than  is  found  in  other 
cities?  Are  you  prepared  to  say,  that  the  churches  in 
that  place,  more  than  in  any  other,  are  filled  with  the 
“gay,  the  fashionable,  the  worldly-minded,  and  the 
licentious."”  In  Boston,  if  any  where,  may  be  found 
a  proof  of  your  assertions,  because  in  that  place  the  Uni¬ 
tarians  probably  make  the  most  numerous  class  of  so« 
ciety.  But  dare  you  come  before  the  public  with  any 
attempt  to  exhibit  such  proof?  You  dare  not.  You  are 
oo  well  informed  on  this  subject  to  undertake  such  a 
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task.  You  dare  not  assail  the  moral  characters  of  a 
great  number  of  the  leading  and  most  respectable  mem¬ 
bers  of  society.  The  Rev.  Gardiner  Spring,  of  New- 
York,  it  is  true,  has  lately  pronounced  a  libel  against 
the  clergy  and  people  of  Boston.  Whether  he  was 
emboldened  by  your  example,  I  cannot  say.  His  rash¬ 
ness,  however,  has  received  its  merited  chastisement; 
and  it  is  presumed  he  will  hereafter  think  himself  quite 
as  well  employed,  in  looking  to  the  morals  of  his  own 
party,  as  in  calumniating  the  characters  of  others.  And 
I  venture  to  affirm,  that  you  will  never  investigate  the 
state  of  manners,  the  charitable  and  religious  institu¬ 
tions,  the  morals  and  practical  piety  of  Unitarians,  as  a 
body,  in  any  place,  and  have  the  courage  to  publish  the 
result  of  your  investigation,  as  a  proof  of  the  asper¬ 
sions  you  have  cast  on  them.  This  is  an  attempt  in 
which  you  never  will  engage.  Whoever  will  acquiesce 
in  the  truth  or  justice  of  your  charges,  must  rely  on  your 
authority,  and  yours  only.  Y ou  neither  will,  nor  can 
substantiate  them  by  any  credible  evidence. 

It  is  true,  you  have  hinted  at  discoveries,  which  you 
might  make,  had  you  “time  to  trace  the  history  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Unitarianism.”  Let  me  tell  you,  that  this  was  a 
very  unfair  insinuation.  Your  readers  are  left  to  ima¬ 
gine  much  evil  to  be  concealed,  which  nothing  but  want 
of  time  prevents  you  from  bringing  to  light.  It  is  in¬ 
cumbent  on  you  to  disabuse  them  by  tracing  this  history. 
Let  it  be  done  impartially,  and  then  compared  with  the 
history  of  the  presbyterian  church,  or  of  any  other  church, 
and  no  Unitarian  will  shrink  from  the  parallel.  He 
will  want  no  better  illustration  of  the  comparative  moral 
influence  of  his  principles,  and  no  clearer  refutation  of 
your  charges. 
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If  there  be  any  purifying  power  in  religion,  this  ought 
to  appear  in  its  public  teachers.  Will  you  cast  your  eye 
through  the  ranks  of  those,  who  are  commonly  called  the 
orthodox  clergy,  during  the  period  of  eight  or  ten  years 
past?  You  may  begin  at  Albany  and  go  to  Savannah.  I 
need  not  mention  names  to  bring  to  your  recollection 
many  facts  of  the  most  disgusting  and  disgraceful  na¬ 
ture.  They  are  too  notorious  to  be  soon  forgotten. 
Debauchery,  intemperance,  forgery,  are  the  dark  and 
dreadful  vices  among  others,  which  have  been  proved 
against  several  of  the  orthodox  ministers  within  a  few 
years, — and  ministers,  too,  who  have  held  the  highest 
ranks  in  their  respective  churches,  and  shown  the  warm¬ 
est  zeal  in  defending  what  they  represented  to  be  the 
purifying  doctrines  of  their  faith,  and  in  denouncing  the 
dangerous  heresies  of  other  sects.  But  these,  you  will 
say,  are  individual  examples,  and  ought  not  to  be 
mentioned  in  disparagement  of  any  class  of  Christians. 
I  allow  it.  I  know  they  are  individual  examples,  and 
therefore  I  will  not  introduce  them  to  prove  the  depra¬ 
vity  of  other  persons,  any  farther  than  such  depravity 
appears.  I  call  them  to  your  recollection,  because  they 
seem  to  have  escaped  from  your  mind,  while  you  w  ere 
writing  your  sermon.  You  seem  to  have  forgotten,  that 
experience  shows  orthodox  principles  to  have  little 
power  to  secure  the  morals,  much  less  the  piety,  even  of 
those  who  have  solemnly  dedicated  themselves  to  the 
ministry  of  divine  truth.  This  reflection  ought  to  have 
made  you  pause  before  you  accused  Unitarians  of  im¬ 
morality. 

When  you  have  taken  this  view  of  the  orthodox  side 
of  the  question,  you  may  be  still  more  enlightened  by 
contrasting  it  with  the  history  of  American  unitarianism, 
with  which  you  profess  to  be  familiar.  I  challenge  you. 
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or  any  other.man,  to  detect,  in  the-anr.als<»f  this  History, 
a  single  instance,  in  which  a  Unitarian  clergyman  has 
been  publicly  convicted  of  immorality,  or  even  charged 
with  vices  injurious  to  his  character.  In  the  lives  and 
in  the  affections  of  their  people,  you  will  find  many 
evidences  of  their  purifying  example,  and  their  ardour 
in  the  cause  of  gospel  truth  and  practical  religion;  but 
you  will  look  in  vain  for  a  memorial  of  those  vices, 
which  have  disgraced  and  ruined  many  of  their  ortho¬ 
dox  brethren.  These  are  facts,  which  you  will  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  deny;  and  the  wonder  is,  that,  with  a  full  know¬ 
ledge  of  them,  an  orthodox  man  should  have  the  assur¬ 
ance  to  publish  the  asseverations  contained  in  your  dis- 
cou  rse. 

In  regard  to  Unitarians  generally,  I  do  not  doubt 
there  are  some  among  them,  whose  lives  and  conduct 
are  not  so  much  influenced  by  religious  principles,  as 
every  good  man  and  pious  Christian  could  wish.  But  I 
would  gladly  be  informed,  if  it  is  your  opinion,  that 
there  are  no  such  among  the  Presbyterians,  and  other 
denominations?  Are  all  sects  immaculate,  in  your  esti¬ 
mation,  but  Unitarians?  Unless  such  be  your  opinion, 
upon  what  principles  of  justice  have  you  singled  these 
out,  as  worthy  of  your  special  denunciation?  Unitarians 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  proclaiming  their  virtues,  and 
-their  religious  acts,  from  the  housetop.  Pii  urant  taciti. 
They  consider  religion  a  thing  in  which  a  man  is  inti¬ 
mately  concerned  with  his  Maker.  Where  it  does  not 
exist  in  the  heart,  speak  to  the  conscience  in  the  still 
small  voice  of  heavenly  truth,  and  exercise  a  controlling 
influence  over  the  mind,  the.  affections,  and  the  will,  they 
look  upon  pretensions,  show,  and  clamour,  as  proving 
little  else,  than  hypocrisy  or  delusion.  Perhaps  they  do 
not  make  so  much  parade  and  noise  about  their  religion 
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as  some'otiiCTs/IbKtVveh'  allowing  this,  £t  still  remains  to 
be  proved,  that  they  have  less  of  the  humble  spirit  of 
fervent  piety,  less  of  earnestness  in  their  devotions  and 
of  ardour  in  their  love  and  pursuit  of  truth,  less  indeed 
of  any  of  those  qualities,  which  our  Saviour  has  declared 
to  be  requisite  in  his  sincere  and  faithful  followers. 
Now  these  are  things,  which  I  am  well  convinced  you 
will  never  undertake  to  prove. 

Your  charges  have  an  application  more  extensive  than 
you  may  be  at  first  aware.  They  extend  to  some  of  the 
greatest,  the  wisest,  and  best  men,  who  have  adorned 
the  world.  Your  sweeping  denunciation  embraces  all 
Unitarians  of  every  age  and  country.  If  your  authority 
is  to  be  relied  on,  Newton,  Locke,  and  Chillingworth, 
were  “no  Christians  in  any  correct  sense  of  the  word, 
nor  any  more  in  the  way  of  salvation,  than  Mohamme¬ 
dans  or  Jews.”  And  even  Lardner,  whom  all  parties 
honour  as  the  best  of  men,  and  unanimously  quote  as 
the  most  learned  and  able  advocate  of  the  Christian 
cause,  must  come  under  the  same  censure.  Those  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke, 
Hoadley,  Law,  and  Blackburne,  must  be  ranked  with 
those,  among  whom  “we  look  in  vain  for  the  monuments 
of  the  reforming  and  purifying  power”  of  their  faith. 
The  charge  of  immorality,  of  preaching  to  please  and 
win  the  “licentious,”  and  of  “not  being  in  the  smallest 
degree  sanctified”  by  their  religion,  must  rest  against 
such  men  as  Emlyn,  Whiston,  Priestley,  Lindsey, 
Price,  Jebb,  Wakefield,  Chandler,  Taylor,  Benson, 
Cappe,  Kippis,  and  a  host  of  others  among  the  English 
Unitarians,  against  whose  moral  character  the  tongue  of 
slander  has  never  ventured  to  raise  a  whisper.  Do  not 
think  it  an  impertinent  question,  if  I  ask  you,  whether  you 
have  ever  attended  to  the  biography  of  these  men,  and 
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studied  their  characters?  Nor  think  me  presumptuous  in. 
answering  this  question  in  the  negative.  I  have  too 
high  an  opinion  of  your  probity  and  candour  to  believe, 
that  with  any  adequate  knowledge  of  this  subject,  you 
would  have  made  the  statements  contained  in  your 
sermon.  How  do  you  excuse  yourself,  therefore,  in  the 
aspersions  you  have  cast  on  their  names,  and  the  injus¬ 
tice  you  have  done  them,  by  asserting  the  immoral  ef¬ 
fects  of  those  principles,  which  they  believed  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  all  true  religion,  and  to  the  illustration  and 
diffusion  of  which,  many  of  them  devoted  their  lives,  at 
the  expense  of  the  greatest  sacrifices?  It  is  not  much  in 
accordance  with  the  veracity  of  your  statement,  that  the 
persons,  whose  names  have  just  been  mentioned,  were 
remarkable  for  nothing  more  than  their  purity  of  man¬ 
ners  and  morals.  1  do  not  pretend  there  are  no  excep¬ 
tions;  but  I  am  confident  you  cannot  select  an  equal 
number  of  names  of  eminence  from  anj'  sect,  whose 
biographies  and  whose  works  bear  such  uniform  and 
unequivocal  testimony  to  their  reverence  for  divine  truth, 
their  amiable  and  excellent  virtues,  their  Christian  meek¬ 
ness,  charity,  benevolence,  and  fortitude,  and  a  faithful 
discharge  of  their  social  and  religious  duties  in  every 
walk  of  life.  Nothing  can  be  more  diametrically  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  entire  spirit  of  your  charges,  than  the  facts, 
which  may  be  collected  by  recurring  to  the  lives  and 
professions  of  distinguished  Unitarians.  These  facts 
you  ought  to  have  known  and  respected,  before  you 
engaged  in  the  work  of  defaming  them,  blackening  their 
moral  character,  and  bringing  an  odium  upon  their 
faith.  Do  you  believe  Watts  and  Whitby  became  bad 
men,  when  they  abandoned  their  trinitarian  sentiments? 
Or  have  you  any  evidence,  that  they  were  not  as  vir¬ 
tuous,  as  pious,  and  as  sincere  practical  Christians,  as 
o» 
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they  had  always  previously  been?  It  is  possible,  after 
all,  that  you  accord  in  opinion  with  that  paragon  of 
meekness,  candour,  and  charity,  Bishop  Horsley,  who 
declared  “the  moral  good  of  Unitarians  to  be  sin.”  If 
such  be  your  opinion;  if  you  really  think  it  your  duty 
to  reprobate  their  virtues  as  vices,  and  to  condemn  in 
them  what  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise  in  others; 
then  indeed  your  conduct  towards  them  may  admit  of  a 
plausible  defence,  but  upon  no  other  grounds. 

These  remarks  have  run  to  a  greater  length,  than  was 
intended.  If  they  indicate  warmth  and  feeling,  you 
must  remember  the  provocation.  Your  attack  was  rude, 
and  wanton,  and  unprovoked.  It  was  made  without 
any  justifiable  grounds,  and  in  defiance  of  truth.  It 
goes,  as  far  as  your  authority  can  make  it  go,  to  inflict 
a  deep  injury  on  a  class  of  Christians  to  which  I  belong. 
His  selfrespect  must  be  very  feeble,  his  sense  of  pro* 
priety  very  dull,  and  his  religious  feelings  very  obtuse, 
who  could  be  indifferent  to  such  a  slander.  And  more 
especially,  a  Unitarian  of  Baltimore,  where  your  charges 
were  intended  to  produce  their  strongest  effect,  would 
be  justly  censurable  for  want  of  interest  in  his  religious 
faith,  if  he  could  look  with  complacency  on  the  singu¬ 
lar  aberrations  into  which  you  deviated  to  assert  not 
only  the  evil  tendency,  but  the  immoral  effects  of  his 
belief. 

And  after  all,  what  good  did  you  expect  to  accom¬ 
plish,  by  taking  that  occasion  to  anathematize  unita- 
riaus?  I  am  not  aware,  that  any  one  among  them  had 
lifted  his  voice  against  you,  or  any  of  your  friends  in 
this  city.  Did  you  think  it  befitting  in  a  minister  of 
peace,  and  of  the  gospel  of  the  Saviour,  thus  to  apply 
the  torch  and  kindle  the  flame?  Could  you  do  nothing 
for  harmony,  and  Christian  love,  and  mutual  kindness? 
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liad  you  no  argument  to  convince  Unitarians  of  their 
errors,  no  persuasions  to  turn  them  from  their  sins? 
Had  you  no  word  of  counsel  and  advice  to  diminish, 
rather  than  strengthen  the  prejudices  of  their  enemies; 
to  allay,  rather  than  inflame  the  passions?  Were  the 
sympathies  of  your  nature  blotted  out,  and  the  common 
feelings  of  benevolence  frozen  in  your  soul?  Had  you 
no  compassion,  no  kind  wishes  for  the  beings,  whom  you 
represent  to  be  diving  into  the  depths  of  depravity  by 
system,  and  seeking  their  ruin  upon  principle?  While 
hurrying  down  this  dreadful  precipice,  did  you  think  it 
the  part  of  a  Christian  to  add  what  force  you  could  to 
increase  their  velocity,  and  hasten  their  destruction? 
Could  you  not  make  a  single  effort  to  rescue  and  save? 
Such,  it  seems  to  me,  would  have  been  the  conduct  of  a 
Christian  minister,  who  felt  that  interest  for  the  eternal 
welfare  of  his  fellow  men,  which  every  Christian  minis¬ 
ter  ought  to  feel. 

I  respect  your  character,  talents,  learning,  virtues,  as 
highly  as  any  other  person;  but  l  do  not  respect  these 
enough  to  allow  you  to  judge  and  condemn  my  moral 
and  religious  character,  and  that  of  my  brethren,  without 
demanding  of  you  some  reason  for  such  condemnation. 
That  you  had  been  misinformed  and  deceived  is  no  jus¬ 
tification.  This  will  not  heal  the  breach  you  have  made, 
nor  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  your  sentence.  It  was  a 
case  in  which  no  man  ought  to  have  felt  at  liberty  to  act, 
without  the  most  positive  knowledge  of  facts.  Your 
sentence  of  condemnation  concerns  us,  not  merely  as 
Christians,  but  as  men,  as  members  of  society.  Yrou  re¬ 
present  us  as  immoral  from  the  influence  of  our  reli¬ 
gious  principles;  and  if  this  be  true,  we  ought  to  be 
shunned  by  all  good  persons,  as  dangerous  to  the  peace 
and  order  of  the  community.  You  would  raise  against 
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us  the  inquisition  of  public  opinion,  and  not  only  sub¬ 
ject  us  to  the  prejudices  of  party  zeal,  and  the  caprices 
of  ignorant  credulity,  but  you  would  banish  us  from  the 
privileges  of  society,  the  affections  of  friends,  the  chari* 
ty  and  respect  of  the  virtuous  and  the  well  informed. 
Sir,  the  course  you  have  pursued  needs  explanation;  you 
have  assume  d  a  right,  which  it  is  your  duty  to  make 
good.  You  owe  it  to  yourself;  you  owe  it  to  those,  who 
have  been  deceived  by  your  representations;  you  owe  it 
to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  of  good  faith;  and  above  all, 
you  owe  it  to  those,  whom  you  have  traduced  and  in¬ 
jured,  whether  intentionally  or  not,  to  come  forward 
with  some  testimony  in  your  support,  some  proof  of 
your  assertions,  some  reasons  for  your  violent  attack  on 
their  morals,  and  their  religious  character.  This  is  what 
they  have  a  right  to  expect  and  demand. 

A  UNITARIAN  OF  BALTIMORE. 


Among  other  English  Unitarians,  not  mentioned  above,  whose 
talents  and  learning  have  never  been  disputed,  and  whose  moral 
character  will  bear  any  scrutiny,  which  the  eagle-eyed  maiice  of  their 
enemies  can  make,  may  be  numbered  the  following;  namely.  Bishop 
Clayton,  Abernethy,  Le  nd,  Lowman,  William  Penn,  Palmer, 
Tyrrwhit,  Disney,  Kenrick,  Simpson,  Toulmin,  Reynolds,  Estlin, 
Dr.  Enfield,  Bretlaud,  Turner.  To  these  may  be  added  from  among 
the  earlier  English  Unitarians,  Elwall,  Biddle,  Firmin,  and  Hopton 
Haines,  the  friend  and  associate  of  Newton.  The  rare  virtues  of 
Biddle  and  Firmin  have  bee  celebrated  by  all  parties.  Bishop  Bur¬ 
net  bears  the  highest  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  latter. 
History  of  Ids  ovni  Times,  vol.  III.  p.  292.  And  even  John  Pye 
Smith,  to  whom  the  virtues  of  other  Unitarians  seem  not  to  be  virtues, 
calls  Firmin  a  “mirror  of  charity.” — Letters  to  Belsham,  p.  88. 

Another  writer  has  called  Firmin  “a  man  of  extraordinary  affec- 
ions  and  abilities,  for  the  great  works  of  charity  and  piety.”  And  the 
following  are  the  words  of  the  bishop  of  Gloucester,  who  was  with  him 
when  he  died.  “He  told  me  he  was  now  going;  and  1  trust,  said  he, 
God  will  not  condemn  me  to  worse  company,  than  1  have  loved  and 
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used/  in  the  present  life.  I  replied,  that  he  had  been  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  example  of  charity;  the  poor  had  a  wonderful  blessing  in  you;  1 
doubt  not  these  works  will  follow  you,  if  you  have  no  expectation  from 
the  merit  of  them,  but  rely  on  the  infinite  goodnessof  God,  and  the 
merits  of  our  Saviouri  Here  he  answered,  I  do  so;  and  I  say  in  the 
words  of  my  Saviour,  “When  I  have  (lone  all,  I  am  but  an  unprojita - 
ble  servant .” 

Biddle  was  among  the  earliest  of  the  English  Unitarians.  He  suf. 
fered  persecution ,  imprisonment,  and  many  tempoi-al  calamities  on 
account  of  his  religious  sentiments.  No  man  has  been  more  celebra¬ 
ted  for  his  humanity,  benevolence,  and  piety.  His  biographers  tell 
us,  that  *‘he  had  such  a  lively  sense  of  the  obligations  of  humanity  and 
kindness,  that  it  was  one  of  his  first  lessons,  not  only  to  relieve,  but  to 
visit  the  sick  and  poor,  as  the  best  means  of  administering  comfort  to 
them,  and  of  gaining  an  exact  knowledge  of  their  circumstances;  and 
as  affording  an  opportunity  to  assist  them  by  our  counsel,  or  our  inter¬ 
est,  more  effectually  than  we  do  or  can  bestow  upon  them.”  And 
again;  “He  was  a  strict  observer  himself,  and  a  severe  exacter  m 
others,  of  reverence  in  speaking  of  God,  and  Christ,  and  holy  things; 
so  that  he  would  by  no  means  hear  their  names,  or  any  sentence  of 
c-T-iptnre,  used  vainly  or  lightly, — and  even  in  his  common  con¬ 
verse,  he  always  retained  an  awe  of  the  divine  presence.”  See  a 
Short  Hecount  oj  his  J-Jfe, — • and  also  Toulrnin’s  Review  of  Ufr, 
p.  130,  131. 

The  following  testimony  to  the  excellent  character  of  Dr. 
Priestley,  is  from  the  pen  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  who 
knew  him  well.  It  is  contained  in  his  letter  from  Irenopolis  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Eleuthropolis.  “1  confess  with  sorrow,  that  in  too  many 
instances,  such  modes  of  defence  have  been  used  against  this  formi¬ 
dable  Heresiarch,  as  would  hardly  be  justifiable  in  the  support  of  re¬ 
velation  itself,  against  the  arrogance  of  a  Bolingbroke,  the  buffoonery 
of  a  Mandeville,  and  the  levity  of  a  Voltaire.  But  the  cause  of  ortho¬ 
doxy  requires  not  such  aids.  The  church  of  England  approves  them 
not.  The  spirit  of  Christianity  warrants  them  not.  Let  Dr.  Priestley 
be  confuted  where  he  is  mistaken.  Let  him  be  exposed  where  he  is 
superficial.  Let  him  be  rebuked  where  he  is  censorious.  Let  him  be 
repressed  where  he  is  dogmatical.  But  let  not  his  attainments  be 
depreciated,  because  they  are  numerous  almost  without  a  parallel. 
Let  not  his  talents  be  ridiculed,  because  they  are  superlatively  great. 
Let  not  his  morals  be  vilified,  because  they  are  correct  without 
austerity,  and  exemplary  without  ostentation;  because  they  present 
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even  to  common  observers  tlie  innocence  of  a  hermit,  and  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  a  patriarch;  and  because  a  philosophic  eye  will  at  once  dis¬ 
cover  in  them  the  deep  fixed  root  of  virtuous  principle,  and  the  solid 
trunk  of  virtuous  habit.” — See  appendix  to  Magee  on  the  Atone¬ 
ment,  p.  4 77. 

Even  Dr.  Horsley  was  forced  to  confess  his  respect  for  the  talents 
and  worth  of  his  great  antagonist.  After  expressing  the  little  regard 
he  had  for  Dr.  Priestley's  “argument  on  a  particular  subject,”  he  goes 
on  to  add;  “This  hinders  not,  but  that  I  may  entertain  the  respect, 
w  hich  1  profess  for  your  learning  in  other  subjects;  for  your  abilities  in 
all  subjects  in  which  you  are  learned;  and  a  cordial  esteem  and  affec¬ 
tion  for  the  virtues  of  your  character,  which  1  believe  to  be  great  and 
amiable.”  Horsley's  Lettei's  to  Priestley ,  p.  276.  Let.  XVII. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  character  of  Lindsey  are  from  a  trin¬ 
itarian,  the  Kev.  Job  Orton,  who  has  been  called  the  “last  of  the 
Puritans”  1  hey  are  contained  in  his  Letters  to  Dissenting  Ministers. 

“I  am  exceedingly  glad,”  says  he,  “to  hear,  that  Mr.  Lindsey’s 
chapel  was  so  well  filled,  especially  in  the  summer  season,  when  the 
London  congregations  are  generally  thin.  1  have  had  two  or  three 
letters  from  that  worthy  and  excellent  man,  whom  I  much  esteem, 
and  hold  in  the  same  veneration  as  1  should  have  done  one  of  the  eic-* 
edand  silenced  Ministers  a  century  ago.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  his 
particular  sentiments;  but  his  integrity, 

and  desire  to  do  good,  demand  the  esteem  and  affection  of  every  con¬ 
sistent  Christian,  especially  every  consistent  Dissenter. 

"  Wore  T  to  publish  an  account  of  ejected  and  silenced  Ministers,  1 
should  be  strongly  tempted  to  insert  Mr.  Lindsey  in  the  list,  which 
he  mentions  with  so  much  veneration.  He  certainly  deserves  as  much 
respect  and  honour  as  any  one  of  them,  for  the  part  he  has  acted. 
Perhaps  few  ot  them  exceeded  him  in  learning  or  Piety.  I  venerate 
him  as  I  would  any  of  your  confessors.  As  to  his  particular  senti¬ 
ments,  they  are  nothing  to  me,  any  more  than  Baxter’s,  or  Tombes’s, 
or  John  Goodwin’s.  An  honest,  pious  man,  who  makes  such  a  sacri. 
fice  to  truth  and  conscience,  as  he  has  done,  is  a  glorious  character, 
and  deserves  the  respect,  esteem,  and  veneration  of  every  true  Chris¬ 
tian,  whatever  his  particular  sentiments  may  be.” — See  Monthly  Re¬ 
pository,  Vol.  I.p.  304. 

Emlyn  was  :  emarkable  for  his  piety  and  virtues.  After  a  minute 
account  of  the  interesting  events  of  his  life,  of  his  patience  and  forti¬ 
tude  during  his  imprisonment  and  sufferings  for  his  faith,  his  biogra¬ 
pher  adds;  “  Tnus  lived,  thus  died  this  excellent,  holy,  good  man, 
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this  eminently  faithful  servant  of  God;  and  in  him  the  world  has  lost 
one  of  the  brightest  examples  of  substantial,  unaffected  piety;  of  seri¬ 
ous,  rational  devotion;  of  a  steady,  unshaken,  integrity;  and  an  un¬ 
daunted  Christian  courage.”  Life  of  Thomat  Emlyn,  p.  98.  London , 
1746. 

Archbishop  Tillotson  speaks  of  the  “incomparable  Chillingworth,” 
hnd  calls  him  “the  glory  of  his  age  and  nation.”  Siccth  sermon  on  the 
Efficacy  of  Faith. 

The  amiable  and  Christian  virtues  of  Dr.  Enfield  are  well  known. 
Dr.  Aiken,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  has  said,  that 
“religion  was  to  him  rather  a  principle,  than  a  sentiment,  and  he  was 
more  solicitous  to  deduce  from  it  a  rule  of  life,  enforced  by  its  pecu¬ 
liar  sanctions,  than  to  elevate  it  into  a  source  of  feeling.  His  writings 
breathe  the  very  spirit  of  bis  gentle  and  generous  soul.  He  loved 
mankind,  and  wished  nothing  so  much  as  to  render  them  the  worthy 
objects  of  love.”  .likens  Life  of  Enfield,  prefixed  to  his  Sermons, 
p.  14,27. 

The  character  of  Dr.  Jebb,  as  delineated  by  Dr  Disney  and  others, 
shows  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  the  noblest  virtues,  of  warm  piety, 
and  the  purest  benevolence.  Mr.  Capel  Lofft  has  described  in  glow, 
ing  terms  his  “amiable,  elevated,  and  exemplary  character.”  “He 
died,”  says  another  writer,  “a  martyr  to  his  zeal  and  activity  in  pro¬ 
moting  knowledge,  piety  and  virtue.”  See  Memoirs  of  Jebb,  p.  233, 

Of  Dr.  Disney,  his  biographer  writes,  that,  “In  every  thing  he  did, 
he  acted  under  the  influence  of  religion,  and  as  in  the  continual  pre¬ 
sence  of  God.  Piety  was  the  leading  feature  in  his  character;  and  his 
desire  to  promote  it  in  others,  the  first  object  of  his  mind  and  thoughts. 
The  amendment  of  the  morals  of  every  person,  the  wealthiest  and  the 
poorest,  with  whom  he  had  any  intercourse,  occupied  his  chief  atten¬ 
tion.  ATI  his  undertakings  had  this  end  in  view.”  Memoir  prefixed 
to  his  Discourses,  p.  23,  24. 

The  following  is  the  character  of  Dr.  Kenrick  of  Exeter,  who  was 
distinguished  for  his  love  of  religious  truth,  and  his  profound  attain¬ 
ments  in  theology. — .“In  a  moral  and  religious  view  he  attained  to 
great*  eminence.  Firm,  upright,  independent,  hr  was,  at  the  same 
time,  kind  and  tender  in  his  feelings,  candid  in  his  judgments,  cordial 
and  steadfast  in  his  friendships,  and  generous  and  beneficent  in  his 
various  intercourses  with  the  world.  The  purity  of  his  mind,  his  dis¬ 
interestedness  a  id  self  denial,  and  the  zeal,  which  he  constantly  exer- 
oised  for  tile  accomplishment  of  important  objects,  were  the  genuine 
fruits  of  Christian  piety  aud  taitli.  His  devotion  was  a  principle  and 


habit;  and  his  consistency  of  conduct  procured  him  general  respect; 
while,  united  with  the  valuable  qualities  already  enumerated,  it  ce¬ 
mented  and  increased  the  attachment  of  those,  who  had  the  happiness 
of  knowing  him  in  private  life.”  Memoir,  p.  27. 

1  he  above  quotations  have  been  made  at  random  from  such  mate- 
rials  as  are  at  hand.  They  are  enough  to  show,  that  we  have  not 
spoken  unguardedly.  The  characters  of  many  persons,  whom  we 
have  mentioned,  are  too  well  known  to  need  any  formal  testimony  in 
their  favour;  and  we  have  no  fear,  that  any  of  them  will  suffer  by  the 
strictest  search,  which  may  be  made  into  their  lives,  their  religious 
profession  and  practice,  and  their  regard  to  the  duties  of  virtue  and 
piety. 


THE  END, 
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SECOND  LETTER 


TO  THE 


Sir, 

I  have  perused  your  Reply  to  a  letter,  lately  ad¬ 
dressed  to  you,  respecting  certain  charges  against  Unita¬ 
rians  contained  in  your  Ordination  Sermon.  This  re¬ 
ply  is  of  a  nature,  which  requires  a  continuation  of  my 
remarks.  I  agree  entirely  with  you,  that  the  cause  of 
truth  and  righteousness  will  not  suiter,  but  rather  be 
promoted,  by  fair  investigation,  and  temperate  discus¬ 
sion.  Without  these,  few  truths,  which  are  of  any  va¬ 
lue,  can  be  rationally  and  permanently  established.  It 
is  only  the  flimsy  texture  of  error,  which  will  crumble 
and  decay  at  the  touch.  It  is  only  the  counterfeit  coin, 
which  will  be  tarnished  by  the  purifying  test.  And  so 
with  opinions.  What  is  false  may  be  detected  and  ex¬ 
posed  by  inquiry  and  argument.  Truth  will  stand 
more  firm,  assume  a  statelier  majesty,  and  shine  with  a 
brighter  lustre. 

For  these  reasons,  I  do  not  regret,  that  you  have  im¬ 
posed  on  me  the  necessity  of  speaking  more  at  large, 
on  the  subject  of  my  last  letter.  I  should  consider  my¬ 
self  guilty  of  a  culpable  indifference  and  neglect  of 
duty,  not  to  defend,  when  occasion  requires,  such  opin- 
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ions,  and  especially  religious  opinions,  as  I  have  adopted 
from  a  conviction  of  their  truth.  And  if,  in  addition 
to  this,  I  should  not  be  prompt  to  repel  unprovoked 
and  unwarrantable  attacks  on  my  moral  character,  I 
should  feel,  that  1  had  as  little  respect  for  myself,  as 
love  of  virtue,  and  regard  for  religion. 

You  express,  with  considerable  emphasis,  your  deter¬ 
mination  not  "to  take  the  least  notice  of  any  future 
communication  from  the  Unitarian  of  Baltimore.”  This 
will  not  be  solicited.  I  do  not  write  to  gain  your  no¬ 
tice,  but  to  correct  your  mistakes.  You  must  not  be 
surprised,  however,  if  you  are  called  on  quite  as  loud¬ 
ly  to  explain  some  positions  taken  in  your  Reply,  as 
you  were  to  vindicate  the  offensive  parts  of  your  Ser¬ 
mon.  But,  you  say,  you  are  under  no  “obligation  to 
comply  with  a  call  of  this  kind.”  This  is  very  truej 
nor  will  any  such  obligation  be  imposed.  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  making  my  opinions  freely  known  to  the 
public,  without  caring  to  have  you  trouble  yourself 
about  them  any  further,  than  you  think  them  worthy 
.of  your  notice. 

You  complain  with  some  warmth  of  the  kind  of 
language  used  in  my  letter.  You  think  it  harsh,  and 
disrespectful.  Of  this  I  am  not  aware.  It  may  possi¬ 
bly  be  true,  as  applied  to  your  general  character.  But 
it  was  not  thus  applied.  It  was  used  with  exclusive  re¬ 
ference  to  your  Sermon.  The  writer  was  not  obliged 
to  know  any  thing  more  of  your  character,  while  com¬ 
menting  on  that  discourse,  than  he  found  there  display¬ 
ed.  And  if  he  did  know  more,  it  was  not  his  duty  to  suf¬ 
fer  this  knowledge  to  betray  him  into  a  language,  which 
would  not  express  his  opinions,  to  the  exclusion  of 
that,  which  he  was  couscious  the  nature  of  the  subject 
imperiously  demanded. 
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If  your  “feelings  and  habits  allow  you  to  employ 
such  language,”  as  you  have  employed  in  that  discourse, 
when  speaking  of  a  respectable  denomination  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  your  delicacy  must  indeed  be  of  a  very  inexpli¬ 
cable  kind,  to  be  offended  with  the  language,  which 
you  mark  as  objectionable.  Or,  do  you  conceive  there 
is  nothing  offensive  in  charging  men,  who  feel  that  they 
are  as  sincere,  as  conscientious,  as  virtuous,  and  as 
pious  as  yourself,  with  having  embraced  “dreadful  and 
soul-destroying  errors,”  and  “destructive  heresies;”  and 
in  affirming,  that  they  “cannot  be  regarded  as  Chris¬ 
tians  in  any  correct  sense  of  the  word,  or  as  any  more 
in  the  way  of  salvation,  than  Mohammedans,  or  Jews;” 
that  their  “preachers  all  over  the  world  are  most  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  gay,  the  fashionable,  the  worldly  mind¬ 
ed,  and  even  the  licentious;”  that  “they  are  not  in  the 
smallest  perceptible  degree  sanctified  by  their  system;” 
and  that  among  them,  you  “look  in  vain  for  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  its  reforming,  and  purifying  power?”  Is  this 
language  such,  as  you  think  consistent  with  the  “inter¬ 
course  of  gentlemen,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Christian 
temper?”  Now,  all  persons,  it  is  presumed,  who  look 
at  this  subject  impartially,  and  make  it  a  case  of  their 
own,  will  acknowledge,  that  there  has  seldom  been  any 
thing  more  outrageous,  unceremonious,  or  unchristian. 
This  was  the  language  replied  to  in  my  letter;  and  as 
thus  applied,  it  is  not  believed  a  single  epithet,  term,  or 
phrase  is  too  strong.  And  in  truth,  that  must  be  a 
very  fruitful  vocabulary,  which  shall  contain  many 
words  sufficiently  expressive  to  communicate  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  any  conscientious  person,  against  whom  your 
charges  are  professedly  made. 

An  attack,  which  involved  the  opinions,  motives, 
conduct,  and  characters  of  those  against  whom  it  was 
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directed;  which  aimed  a  destroying  blow  at  every 
thing  most  valuable  in  life  and  most  consoling  in  pros¬ 
pect, — such  an  attack,  you  could  not  suppose  would  be 
gently  repelled.  His  sensibility  is  not  to  be  envied, 
v\ho  could  feel  no  shock  from  such  an  assault.  Every 
man  is  bound  to  defend  his  reputation.  On  this  de¬ 
pends  the  dignity  of  his  character,  and  his  usefulness 
in  life.  When  this  is  gone,  nothing  worth  having  re¬ 
mains.  Had  your  attack  extended  to  Unitarians  only 
as  members  of  civil  society,  they  would  have  no  ordi¬ 
nary  grounds  of  complaint.  As  it  is,  the  case  is  still 
more  aggravating.  You  come  down  particularly  upon 
their  religious  character.  You  accuse  them  of  immo¬ 
rality,  in  consequence  of  spiritual  blindness,  and  reli¬ 
gious  errors.  The  principles  of  their  faith,  you  repre¬ 
sent  to  be  peculiarly  grateful  to  the  loose  and  irreli¬ 
gious.  They  have  no  reforming  power.  Their  efficacy 
Ts  not  seen  in  the  lives  of  those,  who  embrace  them. 

We  should  truly  not  deserve  the  privileges  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  if  we  could  recognize  ourselves  in  the  picture 
you  have  drawn.  If  our  apathy  were  so  great,  as  not  to 
be  excited  by  the  exhibition  you  have  made  of  us,  we 
might  well  suspect  the  truth,  power,  and  value  of  our 
religion.  But  even  you  allow  us  to  be  sincere.  Would 
you  allow  it  any  longer,  if  we  could  acquiesce  in  the 
justice  of  your  charges?  Can  we  be  sincere  in  adopt¬ 
ing  principles  of  moral  action,  and  of  piety,  and  in  of¬ 
fering  a  service  to  our  Maker,  which  we  know  are  offen¬ 
sive  in  his  sight?  Can  we  be  sincere  in  abetting  a  re¬ 
ligion,  which  we  are  sure  is  working  our  ruin?  This  is 
not  possible.  If  we  are  sincere  in  any  thing,  it  must  be 
in  cherishing  what  we  believe  to  be  the  principles  of  a 
pure  and  holy  religion,  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and 
in  holding  to  a  faith,  which  we  conceive  will  be  the 


surest  means  of  fixing  the  stamp  of  virtue  and  holi¬ 
ness  on  our  characters,  and  of  preparing  us  for  realizing 
the  hopes  of  a  glorious  immortality.  To  suppose  a 
believer  in  Jesus  sincere  in  pursuing  the  course, 
which  you  have  attributed  to  us,  is  absurd;  and  if  we 
are  sincere  in  what  we  feel  to  be  the  true  faith,  and  the 
great  duties  and  obligations  of  the  Christian  religion, 
we  must  think, — every  principle  of  our  nature  compels 
us  to  think, — that  the  mode  in  which  you  have  attack¬ 
ed  us  is  singularly  unjust  and  indefensible,  without  any 
adequate  apology  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  or  in  the 
object  to  be  attained. 

In  your  Reply,  you  have  nearly,  if  not  quite,  desert¬ 
ed  the  ground,  on  which  you  first  placed  yourself. 
The  subject,  as  you  brought  it  forward,  related  chiefly 
to  the  moral  character  of  Unitarians;  and  your  remarks 
on  this  point  only  were  all,  which  you  were  desired  to 
explain  and  substantiate.  This  was  more  than  once 
expressly  stated.  You  w  ere  called  on  to  give  “some 
reasons  for  your  violent  attack  on  the  morals,  and  reli¬ 
gious  character”  of  Unitarians.  This  request  you  have 
not  met  in  any  shape.  It  is  true,  you  have  made  some 
curious  remarks  on  the  evil  tendency  of  Unitarian  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  on  what  you  have  “heard”  to  be  the  mode  of 
preaching  among  them;  but  these  are  in  no  way  con¬ 
nected  with  the  original  subject. 

It  was  not  the  tendency  of  principles,  but  existing 
facts,  with  which  you  were  concerned.  It  was  desired, 
that  you  would  point  to  some  example;  describe  the 
state  of  morals  among  Unitarians,  where  they  are  united 
in  separate  bodies;  examine  their  institutions;  refer  to 
some  authentic  historical  record;  the  general  sentiment 
of  mankind;  or,  indeed,  to  bring  forward  any  sort  of 
testimony,  which  should  justify  you  in  preferring 
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charges  of  so  serious  a  nature  against  a  whole  deno¬ 
mination  of  Christians.  This  you  have  not  done,  nor 
even  attempted.  Had  you  spoken  only  of  the  tenden¬ 
cy  of  principles,  we  should  have  had  no  occasion  to 
make  such  a  call  upon  you.  This  is  a  thing  to  be 
settled  by  examination  of  principles,  and  by  argument, 
and  on  which  various  opinions  may  exist,  without  im¬ 
peaching  any  one’s  character.  But  when  you  speak  of 
actual  effects,  you  must  bring  proof.  When  you  say 
we  are  immoral,  you  assert  a  fact.  We  demand  evi¬ 
dence.  Immorality  consists  in  visible  acts,  which  may 
be  cited.  You  have  cited  none.  You  have  referred  to 
no  class  of  Unitarians,  who  are  more  wicked,  as  a  class, 
than  their  brethren  of  other  denominations.  This 
should  be  done,  to  make  your  positions  just.  You  have 
singled  them  out,  as  prominent  on  the  list  of  evil-doers. 
Make  it  appear,  and  they  will  be  satisfied.  Until  you 
do,  they  will  continue  to  think,  that  you  have  made  as¬ 
sertions,  which  cannot  be  proved,  accused  them  wrong¬ 
fully,  and  injured  them  without  a  cause. 

This  subject  will  be  taken  up  more  at  large,  when 
we  come  to  that  part  of  your  Reply,  which  has  a  more 
direct  bearing  on  the  main  point  at  issue.  Had  you 
confined  yourself  to  this,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  go 
into  other  topics.  But  you  have  chosen  to  range  in  a 
wider  field.  To  do  justice  to  the  subject,  as  introduced 
in  your  Reply.it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  several 
distinct  particulars,  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
kept  out  of  the  controversy.  You  have  laboured  to 
show  the  suitableness  of  the  occasion,  which  you  em¬ 
braced  to  deliver  the  sentiments  contained  in  your 
Sermon ; — to  prove  Unitarians  not  to  be  Christians; — to 
explain  your  views  respecting  their  morals; — and  to 
give  a  demonstration  from  Scripture,  that  they  have 
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very  incorrect  notions  of  Christian  charity.  To  these 
several  topics  we  shall  come  in  their  order. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  it  is  a  matter  of  so  little  con- 
sequence,  that  it  needs  not  detain  us  long.  If  you 
think  it  your  duty  to  use  such  language  at  all,  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  you  will  be  convinced,  that  it  is  any 
where  out  of  place.  It  does  appear  to  me,  however, 
that  the  shades  of  Paul  of  Samosata  might  have  been 
permitted  to  rest  in  peace,  without  being  called  up  at 
this  late  day,  in  a  popular  assembly  in  Baltimore,  to  in¬ 
crease  the  terrors  of  unitarianism,  and  to  cast  addition¬ 
al  odium  on  those,  who  embrace  this  faith.  The  anec¬ 
dote  about  Dr.  Priestley,  with  all  your  efforts,  you  have 
not  defended  to  my  satisfaction.  I  am  yet  to  be  taught 
with  what  propriety  it  was  introduced,  especially  in 
such  a  connexion,  and  for  such  a  purpose.  But  of  these 
things  let  others  judge. 

There  are  several  important  reasons,  wrhy  your  re¬ 
marks  were  peculiarly  misplaced.  What  good  effect 
were  they  likely  to  produce?  Can  you  conceive  of  any? 
The  religion  of  the  Saviour  is  a  religion  of  peace,  bro¬ 
therly  love,  good-will,  kindness,  affection.  These  vir¬ 
tues  he  has  commanded  all  men  to  practise,  and  made 
it  the  great  characteristic  of  his  true  followers,  that 
they  love  one  another.  But  do  you  believe  the  passage 
in  your  Sermon  about  Unitarians  could  have  this  effect? 
Was  it  likely  that  your  hearers  would  be  more  ready  to 
love  those,  of  whom  you  drew  so  revolting  a  picture, 
and  whom  you  denounced  with  so  much  earnestness? 
And  could  you  believe,  that  the  persons  themselves, 
whom  you  portray  in  such  colours,  would  have  their 
tempers  improved,  their  good  feelings  called  forth,  their 
passions  subdued,  and  the  holy  charities  of  their  nature 
strengthened  and  multiplied,  by  listening  to  the  Ian- 
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guage  in  which  you  have  described  them?  When  all 
the  rules  of  moral  perception,  and  all  the  laws  of  virtue, 
and  all  the  principles  of  human  nature  are  inverted, 
you  may  expect  such  a  result,  and  not  before.  What 
you  have  said  might  move  your  hearers  to  shun,  re¬ 
proach,  and  hate  Unitarians,  but  it  could  never  excite 
an  emotion  of  Christian  love.  I  repeat  the  question, 
then,  was  an  ordination  sermon  the  place  for  kindling 
up  the  flame  of  sectarian  animosities,  and  infusing  into 
the  minds  of  the  persons  present  a  spirit  of  suspicion, 
prejudice,  and  aversion  against  the  members  of  ano¬ 
ther  society,  many  of  whom  were  their  neighbours  and 
friends? 

Had  you  undertaken  to  state  and  confute  the  errone¬ 
ous  opinions  of  Unitarians,  the  case  would  be  less  de¬ 
cided.  But  you  undertook  no  such  thing.  You  have 
said  not  a  word  to  explain  what  you  meant  by  the  errors 
of  Unitarians,  nor  to  show  in  what  respect  these  errors 
are  so  dangerous,  as  you  infer.  You  simply  declare 
your  abhorrence  of  their  sentiments,  in  such  terms,  as 
to  alarm  your  hearers,  without  attempting  to  enlighten 
their  minds,  or  convince  their  understanding.  You 
could  not  be  ignorant,  that  very  few  of  the  persons,  to 
whom  you  were  speaking,  had  any  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  the  Unitarian  faith.  Nor  could  you  be 
ignorant,  that  their  prepossessions  and  prejudices  were 
pointedly  at  war  with  it;  not  so  much  from  inquiry  and 
conviction,  as  from  ignorance.  I  do  not  mention  this  to 
the  reproach,  or  disrespect  of  any  person,  but  only 
as  a  fact;  and  one,  which  may  undoubtedly  be  ac¬ 
counted  for,  without  reflecting  upon  any  one’s  mo¬ 
tives  or  intentions.  But  since  such  was  the  fact,  it  was 
certainly  no  very  striking  token  of  ingenuousness,  can¬ 
dour,  or  a  Christian  spirit,  to  take  advantage  of  this 
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prejudice, — such  an  advantage,  as  would  operate  to  the 
disparagement  and  injury  of  any  portion  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  community. 

Nor  does  it  appear,  as  an  apology  for  the  part  you 
acted,  that  the  society,  whom  you  addressed,  have  suf¬ 
fered,  or  are  likely  to  suffer,  by  any  special  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  “heresy”  of  unitarianism.  The  Unitarians 
of  this  city  have  never  interfered  with  their  concerns. 
Jsor  has  any  complaint  been  heard,  that  Unitarians  as  a 
body,  or  individually,  have  made  any  efforts  to  convert 
the  members  of  this  society  to  their  faith.  They  would 
be  glad  to  have  all  men  adopt  their  principles,  because 
they  think  them  the  true  principles  of  the  gospel,  and 
more  effectual  than  any  others  in  promoting  a  sincere 
repentance  and  obedience,  and  in  securing  the  present 
happiness  and  final  salvation  of  men.  But  no  impro¬ 
per,  or  undue,  or  extraordinary  means  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  convince  the  members  of  the  society  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Why  then  should  you  think  it  necessary  to  take 
the  occasion  you  did,  to  warn  them  of  dangers,  which 
have  never  threatened;  to  awaken  apprehensions,  which 
are  not  likely  to  be  realized;  and  to  stir  up  their  aver¬ 
sions  without  a  just  cause. 

There  is  another  thing,  also,  which  must  have  some 
weight  with  every  fair  mind.  The  Unitarians  of  this 
city  have  lately  associated  themselves  into  a  regularly 
organized  body,  for  the  purpose  of  worshipping  God  in 
such  a  way,  as  their  consciences  dictate,  their  under¬ 
standings  direct,  and  as  they  think  the  scriptures  teach. 
In  doing  this,  they  have  conformed  to  the  laws  of  their 
country,  as  well  as  to  the  laws  of  their  religion.  They 
ask  no  favours,  they  claim  no  privileges,  which  others 
do  not  enjoy.  They  set  up  no  pretensions,  which  they 
do  not  cheerfully  allow  to  others.  They  ask  nothing 
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more,  than  to  be  left  in  the  quiet  possession  of  the  Bible, 
to  be  unmolested  in  searching  the  truths  it  contains,  in 
conforming  to  the  instructions  of  the  Saviour,  and  in 
seeking  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  by  obeying  his 
laws,  and  striving  to  render  an  acceptable  service  to 
their  Maker.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  well  known, 
that  public  sentiment  has  been  unreasonably  excited 
against  them.  Their  enemies  have  been  busy  to  misre¬ 
present,  the  credulous  have  been  ready  to  believe,  the 
timid  to  shudder  with  alarms,  the  ignorant  to  denounce, 
and  all  have  been  inclined  to  look  on  Unitarians  with 
an  eye  of  distrust  and  aversion. 

Under  such  circumstances,  is  it  not  natural  for  them 
to  regard  your  attack,  as  an  ill  timed  intrusion?  Your 
remarks  were  obviously  intended  to  injure  them  in  the. 
estimation  of  their  neighbours.  Could  this  be  done  in 
the  spirit  of  love?  Was  it  to  be  expected  from  a  man, 
who  values  religious  freedom,  and  regards  the  rights  of 
conscience?  You  were,  a  stranger  in  the  city;  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  find  a  reason,  why  you  should  think  an  or¬ 
dination  sermon,  which  you  had  been  invited  to  preach, 
should  afford  a  suitable  opportunity  for  dragging  for¬ 
ward  any  particular  body  of  Christians  here,  of  whom  you 
could  have  no  personal  knowledge,  and  for  holding 
them  up  as  worthy  of  public  censure,  dangerous  to  so¬ 
ciety,  unsound  in  their  religious  faith,  and  immoral  in 
their  conduct.  You  talk  of  duty.  This  is  enough, 
perhaps,  so  far  as  your  own  conscience  is  concerned. 
But  this  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  deed  itself. 
It  does  not  weaken  the  injurious  tendency,  nor  remove 

the  ill  effects  of  your  charges. 

The  question,  you  tell  us,  “must  be  left  for  decision 
before  a  higher  tribunal.”  All  questions  will,  most  cer¬ 
tainly,  one  day  be  decided  by  the  great  Searcher  of  all 
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hearts,  and  Judge  of  men.  But  how  is  this  important 
fact  concerned  in  the  present  instance?  The  question 
between  us  is  to  be  decided  here,  else  why  are  we  writing 
about  it?  Not  the  question,  whether  you  were  con¬ 
scientious  in  what  you  have  done;  but  whether  you  did 
not  act  unadvisedly,  without  sufficient  knowledge  and 
caution;  whether  your  representations  are  correct,  and 
whether  you  have  not  aided  in  fixing  false  impressions 
in  the  minds  of  many,  and  in  keeping  alive  a  narrow 
and  unjust  prejudice  against  Unitarians.  These  ques¬ 
tions  are  not  to  be  settled  by  an  appeal  to  a  higher  tribu¬ 
nal,  but  by  a  clear  statement  of  facts,  and  a  just 
course  of  reasoning.  By  such  an  appeal  as  you  make, 
the  greatest  enormities,  which  have  been  committed  in 
the  Christian  world,  have  been  defended. 

But  you  say.  “allow  me  to  ask,  are  Unitarians  in  the 
habit  of  being  very  scrupulous  about  bringing  forward 
their  peculiar  opinions,  on  public  and  special  occasions, 
and  even  in  preaching  ordination  sermons?”  This 
question,  it  is  presumed,  every  Unitarian  will  joyfully 
answer  in  the  negative.  The  time  will  never  come,  it 
is  hoped,  when  Unitarians  will  be  “scrupulous  about 
bringing  forward  their  peculiar  opinions”  in  any  place. 
And  what  does  this  prove?  Nothing,  certainly,  in  your 
favour.  No  one  has  complained,  that  you  should  en¬ 
force  your  peculiar  opinions  in  such  a  place  and  man¬ 
ner  as  you  choose.  That  you  made  charges  against  the 
character  of  others  is  the  complaint,  and  not  that  you 
attacked  their  opinions,  or  published  vour  own.  On 
what  occasion  has  a  Unitarian  preacher  done  this?  Ne¬ 
ver.  Look  over  their  printed  discourses,  consult  as 
many  persons,  as  you  will,  who  have  heard  such  as 
have  not  been  printed,  and  then  show  me  a  siugle  ex¬ 
ample  in  which  the  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  Catho- 
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lies,  or  any  other  sect,  have  been  selected  and  de¬ 
nounced,  as  peculiarly  immoral  from  the  nature  ot  their 
religious  faith,  or  from  any  other  cause, — show  me  but 
one  example,  and  I  will  give  up  the  argument 

You  can  find  none.  But  suppose  you  could;  suppose 
it  were  true,  that  Presbyterians,  or  any  other  body  of 
Christians,  have  been  accused  of  immorality  by  Unita¬ 
rian  preachers;  it  affords  no  justification  to  any  one, 
who  follows  their  steps.  We  are  not  to  return  railing 
for  railing.  In  the  first  place,  then,  there  is  no  prece¬ 
dent  among  Unitarians  for  your  discourse;  and  in  the 
second  place,  if  there  were,  it  would  afford  no  argu¬ 
ment  to  your  purpose. 

Before  closing  this  letter,  I  have  only  to  remark,  in 
few  words,  on  two  or  three  passages  in  your  preface. 
In  one  place  you  express  yourself  as  follows.  “When 
the  orthodox  use  this  title,  (unitarian)  they  consider  it 
as  only  designating  those,  who  reject  all  belief  in  that 
mysterious,  threefold  mode  of  existence  in  the  one  Su¬ 
preme  and  Eternal  Jehovah,  which  the  scriptures,  as 
we  think,  plainly  teach, — and  of  which  the  rejection  al¬ 
ways  has  been,  and  always  must  be,  connected  with  a 
denial  of  every  essential  principle  of  the  Gospel.”  It 
is  not  easy  to  say  precisely  what  you  mean,  by  this 
“threefold  mode  of  existence.”  It  is  the  lans:ua°-e  of 
Sabellians.  The  notion  of  a  trinity  is  gone.  A  trinity 
of  modes  is  no  trinity  at  all.  No  unitarian  would  ob¬ 
ject  to  this  fancy,  nor  suppose  it  in  any  way  affects  the 
unity  of  God.  That  the  Deity  has  various  modes  of 
existence,  no  one,  probably,  will  think  of  denying.  If 
you  believe  only  in  a  modal  trinity,  you  are  too  much 
in  the  faith  of  Unitarians  on  this  point,  to  be  at  any 
more  pains  to  show  a  difference. 


And  again,  if  you  do  not  mean  what  your  language 
expresses,  but  still  hold  to  the  old  fashioned  Atha- 
nasian  and  Calvinistic  trinity  of  persons;  is  it  true, 
that  such  a  trinity  is  “clearly  taught”  in  the  scriptures? 
Has  it  not  always  been  defended  as  a  doctrine  of  in¬ 
ference?  Where  is  it  said  in  the  Bible,  that  God  exists 
in  three  distinct  persons?  Bishop  Smalridge  is  very 
explicit  on  this  subject.  “It  must  be  ow  ned,”  says  he, 
“that  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  as  it  is  proposed  in  our 
articles,  our  liturgy,  our  creeds,  is  not  in  so  many 
words  taught  us  in  the  holy  scriptures.  What  we  pro¬ 
fess  in  our  prayers  we  no  where  read  in  scripture,  that 
the  one  God,  the  one  Lord,  is  not  the  only  person,  but 
three  persons  in  one  substance.  But  although  these 
truths  are  not  read  in  scripture,  yet  they  may  easily, 
regularly,  and  undeniably  be  inferred  from  scripture.” 
The  trinity,  then,  as  usually  received,  is  not  supported 
by  any  direct  authority  in  the  scriptures;  and  I  submit 
to  you,  whether  such  a  doctrine  can  be  said  to  be  clearly 
taught. 

The  last  clause  of  the  above  paragraph  is  still  more 
extraordinary.  It  tells  us,  that  a  rejection  of  the  tri¬ 
nity  is  “connected  with  a  denial  of  every  essential 
principle  of  the  gospel.”  Are  not  the  doctrines  of  the 
divine  attributes,  a  superintending  providence,  the 
moral  agency  of  man,  repentance,  pardon  of  the  peni¬ 
tent,  a  resurrection,  a  future  state  of  retribution,  and 
salvation  by  the  free  grace  of  God,— are  not  these 
essential  principles  of  the  gospel?  And  what  have 
these  to  do  with  a  trinity?  Or  in  what  respect  will  de¬ 
nying  the  one,  have  any  influence  on  our  opinion  of  the 
others? 

Near  the  close  of  your  preface,  you  speak  of  the 
“ atoning  sacrifice  and  purifying  spirit  of  Jehovah 
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manifest  in  the  flesh.”  Are  we  to  understand  here 
that  the  Almighty  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  suffered 
death  to  make  a  sacrifice  to  himself  for  the  sins  of  his 
creatures?  If  this  be  not  your  meaning,  the  words  em¬ 
ployed  do  not  perform  the  office  for  which  they  were 
designed.  Can  you  think,  without  horror,  of  a  doctrine 
which  teaches  the  death  of  the  Supreme  Being?  This 
was  too  shocking  for  Athanasius  himself.  “Our  scrip¬ 
tures,”  says  he,  “no  where  mention  the  blood  of  God, 
such  daring  expressions  belong  only  to  Arians.”  Does 
the  popular  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  as  adopted  by 
the  Presbyterian  church,  require  us  to  believe,  that 
He,  with  whom  alone  is  immortality,  actually  died?  It 
would  seem  so  from  your  language.  Upon  such  a  doc¬ 
trine  no  comment  is  required.  It  needs  only  be  stated 
to  have  its  proper  weight  on  every  one,  who  has  any 
just  views  of  his  Maker,  or  reverence  of  his  character 
There  is  another  objection  against  this  passage.  The 
part  from  scripture  is  not  quoted  rightly.  The  word 
Jehovah  cannot  be  used  there.  It  helps  to  strengthen 
your  doctrine,  but  it  violates  every  rule  of  criticism. 
Between  the  meaning  of  the  words  Jehovah  and  God  is 
an  essential  difference.  The  former  always  denotes  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  the  latter  is  often  applied  to  de¬ 
signate  other  beings.  With  no  propriety,  therefore,  or 
fidelity  to  the  original,  can  they  be  substituted  one  for 
the  other.  Nor  is  Jesus  Christ  ever  called  Jehovah. 
Besides,  you  very  well  know,  that  the  word  itself  in  the 
original,  which  you  render  Jehovah,  is  of  doubtful  au¬ 
thority,  in  the  estimation  even  of  learned  trinitarian 
critics.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  should  be  high  autho¬ 
rity  with  you,  as  you  alone,  probably,  among  all  men 
living,  believe  him  to  have  been  a  trinitarian,  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  very  learned  criticism  to  show,  that  this  word 
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was  not  used  by  the  Apostles,  and  ought  not  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  original  text.  Many  others  have  re¬ 
traced  and  continued  his  investigations,  and  come  to 
the  same  result.  These  things  considered,  is  it  fair  to 
quote  this  text,  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  undis¬ 
puted  parts  of  scripture?  And,  especially,  is  it  allowa¬ 
ble  to  force  such  a  meaning  on  any  word,  or  passage, 
doubtful  or  not,  as  no  construction  of  the  original  will 
justify? 

I  have  now  done  with  the  first  part  of  your  Reply.  In 
my  next  letter,  will  be  examined  the  grounds,  on  which 
you  deny  to  Unitarians  the  name  of  Christians,  and  rank 
them  among  Mohammedans  and  Jews. 

Yours, 

A  UNITARIAN  OF  BALTIMORE. 


a* 


THIRD  LETTER 


TO  THK 

S&HNnSlb  EfflEUUSBslDoIDa 


Sir* 

In  the  present  letter  I  am  to  inquire  into  the 
grounds,  on  which  you  deny  to  Unitarians  the  name  of 
Christians.  At  first  view,  this  subject  does  not  seem 
to  be  of  much  importance.  Names  do  not  alter  things, 
and  whatever  you  may  choose  to  call  us,  we  shall  still 
be  the  same.  But  many  things  derive  their  importance 
as  much  from  their  consequences,  as  their  nature.  Al¬ 
though  names  are  nothing  in  themselves,  yet  when  they 
misrepresent  our  motives,  sentiments,  and  characters, 
they  are  not  so  trifling,  or  unworthy  of  consideration, 
as  might  at  first  be  imagined. 

Our  reputation  in  the  world  depends  on  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  others.  If  this  opinion  be  perverted,  or  illfounded, 
it  will  not  alter  our  characters,  but  it  will  weaken  our 
influence,  destroy  our  usefulness,  and  thus  diminish 
our  happiness.  Now  this  result  is  to  us  a  real  injury, 
and  the  more  to  be  deprecated,  as  coming  from  so 
unjustifiable  a  source,  as  false  opinion.  And  besides, 
although  we  are  not  made  worse,  others  are,  because 
they  are  prompted  to  indulge  thoughts,  give  currency 
to  reports,  and  be  guilty  of  conduct,  which  add  nothing 
to  their  own  virtues,  nor  to  the  good  order  of  society. 
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It  is  obvious,  then,  that  there  is  some  virtue  in  names, 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man,  who  values  his 
reputation  and  his  rights,  to  assert  his  claims  to  such 
titles,  as  shall  truly  represent  his  character. 

No  name  is  more  honourable,  none  is  more  endear¬ 
ing  to  every  sincere  follower  ot  Christ,  none  is  cher¬ 
ished  by  them  with  more  sacredness,  than  the  name  of 
Christian.  It  is  a  bond  of  union  and  love,  which 
unites  the  hearts  of  those,  who  are  enlightened  by  the 
same  truths,  engaged  in  the  same  duties,  encouraged 
by  the  same  promises,  and  pressing  forward  with  the 
same  hopes.  This  bond  you  have  attempted  to  sever. 
A  large  portion  of  the  followers  of  Jesus,  who  humbly 
and  earnestly  study  his  gospel,  who  rely  implicitly  on 
his  word,  who  desire  to  biing  themselves  wholly  in 
subjection  to  his  laws,  who  consider  him  to  have  been 
commissioned  from  heaven  to  make  known  the  will  of 
God  and  the  terms  of  salvation  to  men,  and  whose 
choicest  consolations  are  derived  from  their  faith  in  the 
divinity  of  his  character,  and  the  truth  of  his  doc¬ 
trines, — a  large  portion  of  these,  you  would  exclude 
from  the  privilege  of  uniting  under  Ins  name,  and  de¬ 
prive  them  of  the  consolations,  blessings,  and  enjoy¬ 
ments,  which  such  a  union  is  calculated  to  ensure. 
Few  Christians,  who  feel  the  power  of  the  religion  they 
profess,  and  are  sensible  of  their  own  imperfections 
and  proneness  to  error,  would  be  willing  to  pronounce 
such  a  sentence  of  exclusion.  Few  would  presume  to 
institute  such  a  tribunal  upon  the  consciences  and 
hearts  of  their  fellow  men,  and  place  themselves  in  the 
judgment  seat  of  Him,  before  whom  all  “must  stand 
or  fall,”  and  who  alone  has  power  to  judge.  It  is 
indeed  to  be  lamented,  that  any  should  be  deluded  into 
so  much  boldness  and  imprudence,  in  direct  violation  of 
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the  religion  itself,  which  they  profess  to  receive,  honour, 
and  vindicate. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  inquire  into  the  origin 
of  the  name  Christian.  It  was  first  applied  to  the 
disciples  of  Christ  at  Antioch;  but  whether  it  was 
originally  adopted  by  themselves,  or  given  by  others, 
we  are  not  told;  nor  is  it  of  any  moment.  The  present 
application  of  the  term  is  the  only  thing  with  which  we 
are  concerned. 

In  its  general  use  it  has  two  significations;  one 
relating  to  the  faith,  the  other  to  the  practice  of  those 
to  whom  it  is  applied.  You  say  that  Unitarians  cannot 
be  “regarded  as  Christians  in  any  correct  sense  of  the 
word.”  The  two  senses  here  mentioned,  it  is  believed, 
are  the  only  ones  in  which  the  word  can  with  any 
propriety  be  used.  The  latter  of  these,  indeed,  is 
acquired  and  forced,  and  is  comparatively  of  modern 
origin.  It  is  sanctioned,  however,  by  custom.  In  its 
correct  use,  the  word  is  employed  exclusively  to  desig¬ 
nate  those,  who  believe  in  Christ  as  the  Messiah,  and 
who  profess  to  receive  him  as  their  Master  and  Sav¬ 
iour.  Why  are  you  entitled  to  the  name  of  Calvinist, 
or  any  other  person  to  the  patronymic  of  the  leader, 
whom  he  professes  to  follow?  Is  it  not  from  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  only,  because  you  profess  to  receive  him  as 
a  leader?  And  so  it  is  with  the  name  of  Christian. 
All,  who  look  up  to  Christ  as  their  head,  and  acknow¬ 
ledge  themselves  believers  in  him,  and  subjects  of  his 
kingdom,  are  entitled  to  the  Christian  name. 

The  question  is  therefore  to  be  settled,  whether 
Unitarians  are  among  this  number?  You  say  they  are 
not,  and  explain  yourself  in  a  sort  of  abridgement  of 
the  second,  eighth,  and  tenth  Letters  of  Andrew  Fuller. 
But  ^neither  his  assertions,  nor  yours  alter  him,  have 
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any  weight  on  my  mind.  These  are  mere  assertions, 
where  noihing  but  plain  facts,  and  manly  argument, 
could  be  of  any  value.  If  it  can  be  supposed,  that  you 
have  no  knowledge  even  of  the  most  prominent  outlines 
of  our  faith,  some  apology  may  be  found  in  your  igno¬ 
rance.  But  this  can  hardly  be  supposed.  You  cannot  be 
ignorant,  that  in  the  sincerity  of  our  hearts  we  believe 
in  the  truth  and  divine  character  of  the  religion  of  Jesus, 
as  firmly  as  you,  or  any  of  your  brethren;  that  we 
consider,  and  have  infinite  joy  in  believing,  his  religion 
to  be  a  revelation  from  God;  that  we  believe  him  to  have 
performed  miracles  by  divine  power;  that  we  receive  as 
sacred  and  true  every  word  he  spoke;  that  his  com¬ 
mands  carry  with  them  in  our  view  the  same  authority, 
as  the  commands  of  God;  that  our  hope  of  immortality 
rests  wholly  on  the  veracity  of  his  word,  and  a  belief 
in  his  resurrection;  that  w'e  look  for  =«• ration  only 
on  the  conditions  he  has  made  known;  and  that  we 
believe  faith,  repentance,  and  holiness  essential  to  all, 
who  would  be  his  true  followers,  and  be  partakers  of 
the  rewards  he  has  promised.  With  this  knowledge 
of  our  sentiments,  which  you  must  have  had,  before 
you  could  imagine  yourself  qualified  to  write  on  the 
subject,  the  question  may  well  be  asked,  by  what  author¬ 
ity  you  have  denied  to  us  the  name  of  Christians?  Your 
bare  assertion  is  all  that  appears.  This  is  not  enough. 
If  those  who  have  this  faith,  and  cherish  these  feelings, 
and  hold  fast  these  hopes,  are  not  to  be  called  Chris¬ 
tians,  tell  us  what  they  are  to  be  called.* 

*  The  Rev  Thomas  Hartwell  Horne,  in  his  late  work,  entitled 
Plain  Reasons  for  being  a  Christian,  has  given  a  very  concise,  and, 
in  my  view,  a  very  correct  definition  of  the  term.  “To  be  a  Chris¬ 
tian,”  says  he,  “or  in  other  words,  to  believe  in  the  Christian  Reli¬ 
gion,  is  to  believe  that  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  Christ  and  his 
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In  regard  to  the  second,  or  popular  sense  of  the 
term,  I  shall  not  say  much  in  this  place,  because  it 
comes  under  a  topic,  which  will  be  particularly  dis¬ 
cussed  hereafter.  Good  men,  who  are  zealous  in 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  in  conforming  to  the  precepts 
of  Christ,  are  called  Christians.  Ami  are  there  no 
such  among  Unitarians?  I  he  person,  who  strives  to 
obey  the  laws  of  the  gospel,  who  is  habitual  in  the 
exercises  of  piety  and  devotion,  loves  and  aids  his 
neighbour,  subdues  his  passions,  resists  temptation, 
proscribes  hurtful  pleasures,  hates  vice,  condemns  and 
shuns  the  ways  of  the  wicked,  bears  up  with  fortitude 
in  adversity,  submits  cheerfully  to  the  will  of  God,  is 
penitent  for  his  past  sins,  relies  on  the  promises  of 
Christ,  endeavours  to  imbibe  his  spirit,  and  walk  in  his 
steps, — every  suck  person  is  cordially  acknowledged  by 
all  men,  not  only  to  deserve  the  name,  but  to  sustain 
the  character  of  a  Christian.  And  when  this  character 
is  seen,  no  one  thinks  of  asking  what  his  religious  creed 
is,  before  he  gives  him  the  name.  Now  1  humbly  trust, 
that  there  are  as  many  persons  of  this  description  among 
Unitarians,  as  among  other  denominations.  In  respect 
to  the  second  sense  of  the  term,  therefore,  as  well  as 
the  first,  your  harsh  and  ungracious  sentence  of  exclu¬ 
sion  is  passed  without  a  semblance  of  justice.* 

Apostles,  were  endued  with  divine  authority;  that  they  had  a  com¬ 
mission  from  God  to  act  and  teach  as  they  did;  and  that  he  will 
verify  their  declarations  concerning  future  things,  and  especially 
concerning  a  future  Ufe,  by  the  event;— in  short,  it  is  cordially  and 
sincerely  to  receive  the  Scriptures,  as  the  only  rule  of  our  faith  and 
practice,  as  the  foundation  of  our  hopes  and  fears.”  These  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Christian  faith  accord  perlectly  with  the  views  of  Unitarians. 

*  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  here  an  excellent  passage  trom  Presi¬ 
dent  Davies’ Sermon  on  the  Import  of  the  Christian  Name.  It  breathes 
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Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  process,  by  which 
you  have  come  to  your  extraordinary  results.  You 
say,  “he,  who  does  not  receive  the  doctrine  of  man’s 
guilt  and  depravity  by  nature,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
divinity  and  atonement  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  of  the 
sanctifying  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  does  not  receive 
the  gospel,  and  is,  consequently,  no  Christian.”  And 
ju»t  before,  you  pronounce  these  doctrines  to  be  “the 
essence  of  Christianity.”  And  again  you  add,  “it  fol¬ 
lows  with  irresistible  force  of  evidence,  to  iny  mind, 
that  he  who  rejects  those  fundamental  truths,  however 
respectable,  virtuous,  and  apparently  devout  he  may 
be,  rejects  Christianity  as  really,  though  not  under  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  circumstances,  yet  as  really  as  any 

a  spirit  of  liberal  feeling  and  enlightened  charity,  which  may  be 
recommended  with  some  hope  of  profit  to  all  such,  as  think  themselves 
alone  worthy  of  the  name  of  Christian.  “To  be  a  Christian,”  says  he, 
“is  not  enough  now-a-days,  but  a  man  must  also  be  something  more 
and  better;  that  is,  he  must  be  a  strenuous  bigot  to  this  or  that 
particular  church.  But  where  is  the  reason  or  propriety  of  this? 
I  may  indeed  believe  the  same  things,  which  Luther  or  Calvin  be¬ 
lieved;  but  I  do  not  believe  them  on  the  authority  of  Luther  or 
Calvin,  but  upon  the  sole  authority  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  therefore  I 
should  not  call  myself  by  their  name,  as  one  of  their  disciples,  but 
by  the  name  of  Christ,  whom  alone  I  acknowledge  as  the  author  of 
my  religion,  and  my  only  Master  and  Lord.  If  I  learn  my  religion 
from  one  of  these  great  men,  it  is  indeed  proper  I  should  assume 
their  name.  It  1  leant  it  1mm  a  parliament  or  convocation,  and 
make  their  acts  and  canons  the  rule  and  ground  of  my  faith,  then 
it  is  enough  for  me  to  be  of  the  established  religion,  be  that  what 
it  will.  1  may  w  ith  propriety  be  called  a  mere  conformist;  that  is 
my  highest  character;  but  I  cannot  properly  be  called  a  Christian, 
for  a  Christian  learns  his  religion,  not  from  acts  of  parliament,  or 
from  the  determination  of  councils,  but  from  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
gospel.”  p.  229. 

I  he  pious  and  persecuted  Baxter  long  ago  expressed  similar  souti- 
ments  in  lewer  words,  when  he  said,  “I  am  a  Christian,  a  mere 
christiau;  of  no  other  areligion;  my  church  is  the  Christian  Church.’ 
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Deist  ever  did;  and  that  he  cannot,  with  propriety,  be 
called  a  Christian  in  any  sense.”  Here  then  we  have 

the  substance  of  your  charges,  and  the  amount  of  your 

argument;  if  argument,  indeed,  that  can  be  called, 
which  proves  nothing,  unless  it  be  the  facility  with 
which  you  bring  yourself  to  a  conviction,  in  opposition 
to  the  stern  authority  of  sober  reason,  the  voice  of 
charity,  and  the  common  sense  of  the  wise  and  virtuous. 

You  have  defined  Christianity  in  your  own  way;  you 
have  made  its  essence  to  consist  in  doctrines  of  your 
own  choosing,  and  then  declared,  that  whoever  does 
not  receive  your  definition,  and  believe  the  doctrines 
you  have  selected,  is  “no  Christian.”  But  what  is  this 
to  the  purpose?  Your  convictions  may  be  very  good  in 
your  own  estimation,  and  may  have  a  prepondei  ating 
influence  on  your  own  mind.  I  am  willing  to  allow 
this,  and  yet  maintain,  that  you  had  no  authority  to 
make  your  individual  opinion  the  groundwork  of  so 
solemn  and  unqualified  a  denunciation  against  a  large 
class  of  persons,  who  are  as  sincere  in  their  faith,  and 
value  it  as  dearly  as  you,  or  any  other  Christian.  VV  hat 
did  our  Saviour  mean,  when  he  left  to  his  followers 
the  command,  “Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged, 
and  the  apostle,  when  he  asked,  “Who  art  thou  that 
judgest  another?”  Did  they  mean,  that  we  should 
solemnly  charge  our  brethren,  who  cannot  think  as  we 
do,  w  ith  “rejecting  Christianity  as  really  as  any  Deist,” 
or  with  being  unworthy  to  “be  called  Christians  in  any 
sense?”  Did  they  not  rather  mean,  that  our  imperfec¬ 
tions  should  teach  us  to  distrust  ourselves,  and  that 
the  daily  evidences  which  we  have  of  our  own  mistakes, 
errors,  and  faults,  should  make  us  cautious  how  we 
assume  the  office  of  censor,  in  rashly  condemning  the 
opinions  and  motives  of  others?  Such  is  the  letter 
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and  spirit  of  the  gospel.  Let  others  decide  how  widely 
it  differs  from  the  letter  and  spirit  of  your  charges. 

You  call  total  depravity,  and  the  other  doctrines, 
which  you  enumerate,  “the  essence  of  Christianity, 
the  very  life  and  glory  of  the  system.”  And  yet  you 
do  not  embrace  in  this  enumeration  a  belief  in  the 
existence,  attributes,  and  superintending  providence  of 
God,  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
truth  and  divine  authority  of  his  word,  the  necessity 
of  faith,  repentance,  and  a  holy  life,  nor  a  future  state 
of  just  retribution.  Now  supposing  the  doctrines,  which 
you  bring  together,  are  true;  how  is  it  possible  for 
them  to  comprise  the  essence  of  the  Christian  religion, 
without  these  fundamental  articles?  Take  these  away, 
and  what  will  remain?  Surely  nothing.  Your  essence 
itself  depends  on  the  truth  of  these.  But  every  doc¬ 
trine,  which  you  have  combined  to  form  this  essence, 
might  be  blown  to  the  winds,  and  still  these  great 
principles  of  Christian  faith,  piety,  righteousness,  and 
hope,  would  remain  the  same,  impose  the  same  obli¬ 
gations  to  obedience  and  right  practice,  open  the 
same  vivid  prospects  of  future  glory  to  the  righteous, 
and  of  future  suffering  and  despair  to  the  wicked. 

Such  are  the  nature  and  grounds  of  your  severe 
judgment,  respecting  the  faith  and  claims  of  Unitari¬ 
ans.  Let  us  trace  your  rule  of  judging  to  some  of 
its  applications.  It  as  effectually  deprives  all  other  de¬ 
nominations,  except  Presbyterians,  of  the  faith  and  name 
of  Christians,  as  it  does  Unitarians.  If  you  are  con¬ 
sistent,  and  adhere  to  your  rule,  you  can  never  give 
the  title  of  Christians  to  Hopkinsians,  Arminians,  Cath¬ 
olics,  Baptists,  Methodists,  nor  indeed  to  any  sect, 
which  differs  from  the  one,  whose  creed  you  embrace. 
For  the  whole  amount  of  all  you  have  said  on  the 
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subject,  proves  Unitarians  not  to  be  Christians  for  this 
one  reason,  and  this  alone,  namely,  that  they  deviate 
from  your  standard.  Others  may  come  nearer  to  your 
mark,  and  then  they  will  be  nearer  to  being  Christians, 
but  will  not  be  entirely  such,  and  consequently  cannot 
be  called  such,  till  they  look  at  all  things  from  the 
same  position  as  yourself,  and  see  them  in  the  same 
shape,  colour,  and  dimensions. 

Now  I  beg  you  will  reflect  for  a  moment,  and  re¬ 
flect  seriously,  on  the  deplorable  consequences  to 
which  this  will  lead.  It  is  true,  you  have  declared, 
“that  you  give  to  Unitarians  what  you  are  willing  to 
receive  from  them.”  That  is,  as  you  call  them  no 
Christians,  you  are  willing  they  should  call  you  the 
same.  This  is  certainly  fair.  It  is  quite  obvious, 
that  we  have  just  as  much  right  as  you  to  select  a 
set  of  doctrines,  and  declare  that  they  constitute  the 
essence  of  Christianity;  and  we,  and  all  Christians,  have 
an  equal  right  to  call  others  hard  names  for  not  re¬ 
ceiving  what  we  decide  to  be  these  essential  doctrines. 
But  look  at  the  consequences.  The  Catholics  may 
call  you  no  Christian  for  not  believing  in  the  Seven 
Sacraments,  for  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the  real  pre¬ 
sence,  denying  the  virtue  of  extreme  unction,  the  use 
of  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  apostolical  vicarship  of  the 
Pope,  and  for  many  other  things,  in  which  they  think 
you  have  wofully  departed  from  the  true  faith,  and  for 
which  you  are  justly  to  be  ranked  among  heretics.  The 
Hopkinsians  may  call  you  no  Christian  for  what  they 
consider  your  fundamental  errors,  respecting  the  origin 
and  nature  of  sin,  the  nature  of  holiness,  the  consequen¬ 
ces  of  Adam’s  transgression,  the  extent  of  the  atone¬ 
ment,  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  ground 
of  justification.  The  Arminians  may  do  the  same  for 
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what  they  think  your  unscriptural  and  irrational  doc¬ 
trines  of  absolute  decrees,  total  depravity,  and  imputed 
sin.  The  Baptists  may  take  from  you  the  name  of 
Christian,  because,  in  their  view,  you  hold  to  a  danger¬ 
ous  error  respecting  one  of  the  sealing  ordinances  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  have  never  been  properly 
initiated  into  the  visible  church  of  Christ.  Nay,  more, 
each  and  every  one  of  these  different  sects,  and  of  all 
the  sects  in  Christendom,  may  insist,  that  all  the  others 
have  no  right  or  title  to  the  Christian  name,  and  are  to 
be  regarded  as  maintaining  such  “dreadful,”  and  “soul- 
destroying  errors,”  that  they  ought  to  be  excluded 
from  all  communion  and  fellowship  with  true  Christians. 

Such  is  the  practical  result  of  the  principle  by  which 
you  profess  to  be  guided.  All  sects  think  their  doc¬ 
trines  as  important  and  necessary,  as  you  think  yours; 
and  just  as  much  as  you  differ  from  them,  they  believe 
you  to  have  wandered  from  the  true  Christian  faith. 
Suppose  them  all  to  take  the  liberty,  which  you  have 
done,  and  fall  to  writing  and  preaching  against  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  calling  one  another  Christians.  Is  it  possible 
you  can  imagine  any  good  purpose  to  be  answered 
by  such  a  course?  VVould  it  strengthen  peace,  har¬ 
mony,  love,  and  social  order  among  men?  Would  it  be 
in  accordance  with  the  heavenly  precepts  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  holy  example  of  the  Saviour?  in  these  childish 
freaks  of  calling  names,  and  in  denying  to  others  the 
appellation  of  Christians,  which  they  claim  and  value, 
do  you  discover  much  of  the  meekness  of  wisdom,  much 
of  the  magnanimity  of  a  generous  mind,  much  of  the 
candour,  forbearance,  and  brotherly  kindness,  which  are 
at  the  very  foundation  of  all  rational  piety,  and  social 
religious  duty?  Do  you  think  they  would  help  to  kindle 
a  ray  of  goodness  in  the  heart,  or  call  forth  a  particle  of 
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love  to  God,  or  love  to  man?  So  far  from  it,  that  y#u 
could  not  devise  a  means  by  which  the  seeds  of  discord 
would  be  scattered  more  profusely,  or  be  made  to  spring 
up  with  more  riotous  luxuriance. 

Your  rule  will  also  exclude  from  the  pale  of  the 
church,  many  of  the  ablest  advocates  of  the  Christian 
scheme.  Will  you  deny  the  name  of  Christians  to  men, 
who  have  employed  the  best  part  of  their  lives,  and  all 
their  talents  and  learning,  in  proving  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion,  defending  it  against  the  cavils  of  in¬ 
fidelity,  and  endeavouring  to  establish  its  principles  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  all?  This  would  be  equally  a 
glaring  solecism  in  language,  and  an  act  of  injustice  to 
the  memory  of  the  great  and  good.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
what  your  rule  demands. 

It  is  a  truth  well  worthy  of  observation,  and  one  on 
which  we  may  be  permitted  to  dwell  in  the  present 
connexion,  that  many  of  the  ablest  and  most  distinguish¬ 
ed  advocates  of  Christianity  have  been  Unitarians. 
And  it  is  a  fact  equally  notorious,  that  a  larger  number 
of  them,  than  of  any  other  single  denomination,  have 
written  expressly  on  this  subject.  The  name  of  Lard- 
ner  is  another  name  for  piety,  talents,  learning.  Few 
men  have  been  distinguished  for  higher  and  sounder  at¬ 
tainments;  few  have  been  more  illustrious  for  the  rare 
assemblage  of  virtues,  which  adorned  their  characters; 
and  none,  it  may  safely  be  said,  none  has  investigated  so 
patiently  and  thoroughly  the  whole  grounds  of  Christi¬ 
anity.  Of  his  candour,  sincerity,  love  of  truth,  and  ju¬ 
dicious  zeal,  it  is  sufficient  proof,  that  his  work  is  uni¬ 
versally  quoted  by  Christians  of  all  persuasions,  as  the 
very  first  in  our  language,  or  in  any  language,  on  this 
subject.  It  is  a  standard  to  which  all  refer,  the  store¬ 
house  from  which  succeeding  writers  have  derived  their 
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amplest  treasures.  Yet  Lard ner  was  a  Unitarian,  and 
according  to  jour  mode  of  judging,  no  Christian.  That 
is,  the  man,  who  is  universally  allowed  to  have  combined 
a  greater  number  of  qualifications,  than  any  other,  for 
the  inquiry,  and  to  have  been  more  successful  than  any 
other  in  establishing  the  truth  of  Christianity,  is  himself 
to  be  denied  the  name  of  Christian! 

The  same  remark  will  apply,  with  different  degrees 
of  force,  to  all  Unitarians,  who  have  written  in  defence  of 
the  Christian  religion.  The  learned  and  pious  Dr.  Sa¬ 
muel  Clarke  is  no  longer  to  be  called  a  Christian,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  powerful  defence  of  Christian  truth,  con¬ 
tained  in  his  celebrated  Lectures.  Priestley,  also,  wrote 
largely  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  Few  writers 
have  taken  up  the  argument  on  so  large  a  scale,  or 
traced  it  with  so  much  perspicuity  and  minuteness 
through  all  its  bearings.  Infidelity  has  never  been  met. 
by  a  more  formidable  opponent.  If  there  is  less  of  con¬ 
densed  method  and  rigid  logic  in  his  arguments,  than  in 
those  of  some  other  writers,  he  is  certainly  unequalled 
in  the  fertility  of  his  topics,  his  ingenious  illustration* 
and  in  that  lucid,  persuasive  mode  of  writing,  which 
conducts  the  mind  irresistibly  to  the  point  at  which  he 
aims.  This  was  a  subject  in  which  he  felt  a  peculiar, 
and  a  serious  interest.  It  employed  his  youthful  pen, 
and  engaged  the  labours  of  his  latest  years.  But  not¬ 
withstanding  a  life  thus  spent  in  proving  the  truth,  and 
impressing  the  importance  of  the  Christian  religion,  it  is 
at  length  discovered,  that  Priestley  was  no  Christian! 

Look  back  to  the  famous  controversy,  which  sprung 
from  a  vain  and  subtle  philosophy,  and  which  was  at  its 
height  a  century  ago  in  England.  VV  ho  were  the  men, 
that  laboured  most  successfully  in  batlling  the  talents, 
ingenuity,  and  learning,  of  iiudal,  Bolmgbroke,  Chubb, 
3* 
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Morgan,  Collins,  and  their  numerous  coadjutors?  By  far 
the  most  able  opponents  of  these  philosophers  were  Uni¬ 
tarians.  Read  Dr.  Clarke’s  early  Reflections  on  To- 
land’s  Amyntor,  and  his  powerful  Answer  to  Collins  at 
a  maturer  age;  read  Chandler’s  Defence  of  the  Christian 
Religion  in  reply  to  Collins,  which  was  highly  commend¬ 
ed  by  Archbishop  Seeker;  read  James  Foster’s  eloquent 
Defence  of  the  Christian  Revelation  against  Tindal;  read 
in  Benson’s  Reasonableness,  and  in  his  Reflections,  not 
only  a  confutation  of  the  principal  arguments  of  Deism, 
but  an  able  defence  of  the  Christian  scheme;  read  the  nu¬ 
merous  and  excellent  writings  of  Leland,  successfully 
controverting  infidelity  in  all  its  forms;  read  Whiston  and 
Lowman  against  Collins,  and  Lowman  against  Morgan; 
read  bishop  Clayton  against  Bolingbroke; — read  these 
writings,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  which  will  rea¬ 
dily  come  to  your  recollection,  and  then  tell  us  whether 
Christianity  owes  nothing  to  Unitarians,  Whoever  will 
pursue  the  subject  with  candour  and  impartiality,  will 
acknowledge,  that  no  class  of  writers  has  done  more  to 
neutralize  the  poison  of  infidelity,  or  to  establish  on 
a  firm  foundation  the  kingdom  of  the  Saviour.  These 
are  the  men  to  whom  you  deny  the  name  of  Christians. 

In  your  Sermon  you  speak  of  Locke  as  a  Christian; 
but  you  certainly  cannot  suppose  the  definition  of  this 
term,  which  is  contained  in  your  Reply,  will  apply  to 
the  sentiments  of  Locke.  I  shall  pass  over  the  ques¬ 
tion  for  the  present,  which  you  have  raised,  respecting 
his  Unitarian  sentiments.  1  will  only  remark,  that  when 
you  expressed  an  opinion  so  decidedly  opposed  to  uni¬ 
versal  belief,  it  would  have  been  quite  proper  to  give 
some  reasons.  And  Locke  must  still  be  considered  a 
Unitarian,  till  he  can  be  proved  a  trinitarian;  a  task, 
which  it  is  not  likely  you  will  soon  undertake.  At  all 
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events,  he  had  no  faith  in  the  assemblage  of  articles,  which 
you  denominate  the  essence  of  Christianity,  and  without 
believing  which,  you  say,  no  one  can  be  called  a  Chris¬ 
tian.  His  whole  treatise  on  the  Reasonableness  of 
Christianity  bears  witness  to  this  truth.  For  the  lead¬ 
ing  object  of  that  work  is  to  show,  that  “the  Gospel  was 
written  to  induce  men  into  a  belief  of  this  proposition, 
‘that  Jesus  of  .Nazareth  was  the  Messiah,’  which  if  they 
believed,  they  should  have  life.”*  He  says  nothing  about 
total  depravity,  the  atonement,  the  “sanctifying  spirit 
of  an  Almighty  Surety,”  nor  any  of  your  peculiar  doc¬ 
trines.  Yet  who  has  done  more  to  elucidate  the  sacred 
scriptures,  or  to  prove  the  consistency  and  reasonable¬ 
ness  of  the  religion  of  Jesus?  Your  rule,  however, 
will  take  from  him  the  Christian  name. 

Examples  of  Unitarians,  who  have  been  zealous  and 
able  defenders  of  the  Christian  faith,  might  be  multiplied. 
Bonnet  of  Geneva  is  a  memorable  one.  He  has  stated 
the  argument  with  great  compass  of  thought,  and  phi¬ 
losophical  precision.  I  do  not  say,  that  Paley  was  a  Uni¬ 
tarian,  but  l  believe  he  was,  because  I  have  seen  nothing 
in  his  writings,  which  indicates  the  contrary.  Several 
Unitarians  now  living,  both  in  England  and  this  coun¬ 
try,  have  written  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity  with 
such  earnestness,  force  of  reasoning,  and  eloquence,  as 
do  equal  credit  to  their  zeal,  their  piety,  talents,  and 
love  of  truth. 

I  will  mention  only  one  example  more,  and  this  of 
comparatively  early  date.  It  is  that  of  Socinus.  His 
treatise,  on  the  Authority  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  was 
translated  into  several  languages, and  read  and  admired 
throughout  all  Europe.  Grotius  is  said  to  have  drawn 
largely  from  this  work;  and  it  was  highly  praised  even 

*  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,  sec.  ix. 
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bj  an  English  Bishop.  The  cause  of  Christianity  has 
seldom  been  more  ably  advocated,  than  in  this  little 
treatise.  The  author  reasons  like  one,  who  felt  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  subject.  His  arrangement  is  not  al¬ 
ways  the  most  happy,  but  his  arguments  are  condensed 
and  forcible.  They  display  the  workings  of  a  powerful 
mind,  striving  to  substantiate  and  impress  the  impor¬ 
tant  truths  of  the  Christian  religion.  But  atl  this  is 
nothing  with  you.  The  mode  of  judging,  which  you 
have  adopted,  excludes  him,  as  well  as  all  the  other  il¬ 
lustrious  defenders  of  the  faith,  whom  I  have  mentioned, 
from  the  privilege  of  even  having  the  name  of  Christians.* 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  point,  to  show  the 
extreme  absurdity  of  your  rule.  The  men  themselves, 
in  whom  Christianity  has  found  its  firmest  and  most 
zealous  supporters,  and  who  have  employed  their  best 
powers  in  proving  its  truth  and  value,  are  not  to  be 
considered  worthy  of  the  Christian  name!  \\  hat  shall 
we  think  of  principles,  which  lead  to  such  a  result? 

One  thing  has  struck  me  very  forcibly,  and  1  believe 
some  others,  in  reading  your  Sermon  and  Reply.  !Not  a 
word  is  to  be  found  about  the  doctrine  of  election.  I 
am  really  at  a  loss  to  know  how,  as  a  conscientious 
Calvinist,  you  have  dispensed  with  this  doctrine,  which 

*  The  treatise  De  Anctoritate  Sacra  Scriptura  was  first  published 
in  1570,  without  the  name  of  the  author.  An  edition  was  afterwards 
published  at  Seville,  by  Ferrerius,  a  Jesuit,  who  intimated  in  the 
preface  that  he  was  the  author;  but  he  was  detected,  from  having 
advanced  sentiments  in  that  place  contrary  to  those  in  the  work  itself. 
It  was  at  length  published  with  the  author’s  name,  translated  into 
Dutch  and  French,  and  printed  in  different  parts  ot  Eui-ope.  It  was 
translated  into  English  by  E.  Coombe,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  published  in  1731.  This  statement  of  facts  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  was  held.  \  orstius  pub¬ 
lished  it  with  notes,  and  also  with  remarks  ol  certain  Divines  of 
Basil.  It  is  found  in  Latin  among  the  writings  of  Socinus,  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  Fratnim  Polonorum,  p.  265. 
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is  the  very  keystone  of  Calvinism.  This  was  the 
great  topic  of  discussion  at  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and 
we  may  perhaps  say  it  was  the  sole  cause  of  that  Synod 
being  convened.  The  growing  heresy  of  Arminius 
consisted  in  asserting  the  free  will  of  man,  and  the  free 
grace  of  God,  in  opposition  to  the  notion  of  an  abso¬ 
lute  predestination.  In  this  heresy  the  Calvinists  saw 
the  ruin  of  their  whole  fabric.  Hence  the  five  points, 
established  by  a  vote  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  of  which 
election  is  the  beginning  and  the  end.  The  members 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly  were  equally  careful  to 
preserve  the  consistency  of  their  scheme.  “By  the 
decree  of  God,”  they  say,  “for  the  manifestation  of  his 
glory,  some  men  and  angels  are  predestinated  unto 
everlasting  life,  and  others  fore-ordained  to  everlasting 
death. — Neither  are  any  others  redeemed  by  Christ, 
effectually  called,  justified,  adopted,  sanctified,  and 
saved,  but  the  elect  only.  The  rest  of  mankind,  God 
was  pleased,  according  to  the  unsearchable  counsel  of 
his  own  will — to  pass  by,  and  to  ordain  them  to  dishon¬ 
our  and  wrath  for  then  sin,  to  the  praise  of  his  glorious 
justice.’’*  This  is  the  leading  tenet  of  Calvinism.  All 
mankind  are  totally  depraved,  according  to  this  scheme, 
and  naturally  under  God’s  wrath  and  curse.  They  can 
only  be  rescued  by  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ.  But 
this  sacrifice,  although  made  by  an  “Jllmighty  Surety,” 
is  sufficient  for  “the  elect  only.”  This  is  the  essence 
of  Calvinism.  Take  away  election,  and  there  is  no 
certainty  that  any  will  be  saved.  Take  this  away,  and 
Calvinism  falls  to  the  ground.  I  mean  that  Calvin¬ 
ism,  which  is  set  forth  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and 
adopted  by  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Since  this  is  so  vital  a  doctrine  in  the  Calvinistic 
faith,  it  is  a  little  surprising,  that  you  should  not  once 

*  Confession  of  Faith,  chap.  iii.  3,  6,  7. 
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have  hinted  at  it  in  your  repeated  enumerations  of 
essential  doctrines.  Did  this  neglect  arise  from  a  re¬ 
luctance  to  enforce  a  tenet,  which  has  become  so  unpo¬ 
pular  as  not  to  be  readily  received?  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing,  indeed,  for  professed  Calvinists  to  declare  them- 
-  selves  much  aggrieved,  when  this  doctrine  is  reckoned 
among  the  articles  of  their  faith.  This  is  a  good  omen. 
It  testifies  to  the  progress  of  truth,  and  the  inefficiency 
of  all  human  inventions,  which  do  violence  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  men.  When  a  professor  in  one  Calvinistic 
Theological  College  rejects  the  doctrine  of  imputed 
sin*  and  a  professor  in  another  thinks  it  prudent  to 
keep  out  of  sight  the  most  important  tenet  of  his  faith, 
there  is  much  good  ground  for  hope,  that  the  Jisjht  of 
truth,  which  is  thus  breaking  out  of  darkness,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  multiply  and  extend  its  beams.t 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  your  Reply,  after  all, 
is  the  singularly  positive  and  dogmatical  manner,  in 
which  you  express  your  views  of  the  essential  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  You  seem  to  assume  it  as  an  immutable 
principle,  at  the  very  outset,  that  you  stand  on  the  unas- 

*  Professor  Woods,  of  Andover,  says,  “The  imputation  of  Adam’s 
sin  to  his  posterity  in  any.  sense,  which  those  words  naturally  and 
properly'  convey,  is  a  doctrine,  -which  we  do  not  believe.”  But 
listen  to  the  Assembly  of  Divines. — “Our  first  parents  being  the  root 
of  all  mankind,  the  guilt  of  their  sin  was  imputed,  and  the  same  death 
in  sin  and  corrupted  nature  conveyed  to  all  their  posterity Confes¬ 
sion  of  Faith,  Chap.  vi.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  Andover 
School  has  greatly  improved  upon  this  doctrine. 

f  It  is  very  true,  the  founders  of  the  Princeton  Seminary  have 
done  what  they  could  to  guard  against  any  such  consequence.  They 
have  raised  as  strong  barriers  as  possible  against  every  thing  like 
improvement,  and  closed  most  effectually  every  opening  through 
which  a  single  additional  ray  of  light  could  penetrate.  The  Theo¬ 
logical  Professor,  when  he  enters  on  his  duties,  it  seems,  is  obliged 
to  subscribe  the  following  declaration,  namely,  “1  do  solemnly  pro¬ 
mise  and  engage,  not  to  inculcate,  teach,  or  insinuate,  any  thing 
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sailablf*  eminence  of  truth.  You  manifest  scarcely  a  sha¬ 
dow  of  respect  for  the  opinions  of  any  one,  who  differs 
from  you;  and  you  even  deny  that  it  is  a  proper  office  of 
charity  to  think  it  possible,  that  any  such  can  be  right. 
This  is  going  much  beyond  popish  infallibility.  The  Pope 
traces  back  his  descent  from  the  Apostles,  and  believes 
in  the  continually  guiding  influence  ot  the  Great  Head 
of  the  Church,  in  preserving  the  true  faith  among  men. 
According  to  the  Catholic  system,  there  is  some  reason 
for  believing  in  the  infallibility  of  men,  who  are  thought 
to  be  divinely  appointed,  as  depositaries  of  the  true 
faith.  Protestants  have  given  up  this  notion,  and  now 
to  act  upon  it  is  absurd.  Locke  has  pertinently  said, 
“let  those,  that  in  their  words  disclaim  infallibility,  dis  • 
claim  it  likewise  in  their  actions.”  If  w'e  must  have 
dictators  in  faith,  let  us  go  back  to  Popes  and  Councils. 
We  shall  then  at  least  have  the  advantage  of  anti- 
quity  and  numbers.  But  while  we  profess  to  walk  in 
the  light  and  liberty  of  conscience,  and  to  call  no  one 
Master  but  Christ,  let  us  think,  and  reason,  and  judge 
for  ourselves,  and  not  dictate  to  others.  Let  us  act 
the  part  of  fallible,  as  well  as  rational,  and  accountable 
beings.* 

which  shall  appear  to  me  to  contradict  or  contravene,  either  directly 
or  impliedly,  any  thing  taught  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  or  Cate¬ 
chisms  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.”  Assembly's  Digest,  p.  247. 
A  professor  at  Princeton,  therefore,  can  never  change  his  mind  in 
regard  to  any  of  his  theological  sentiments,  without  a  hypocritical 
concealment  of  his  opinions,  or  a  violation  of  his  oath,  in  “teaching, 
inculcating,  or  insinuating’’  something,  which  he  did  not  originally 
believe.  This  is  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  dark  ages,  ami  the 
!  most  sagacious  scheme  that  could  he  devised  to  perpetuate  ignorance 
!  and  error. 

•  In  reading  some  parts  of  your  Reply,  one  is  forcibly  reminded  of 
a  Dedication  to  the  Pope,  prefixed  to  a  satirical  piece  written  by  Sir 
Richard  Steele.  “  The  most  sagacious  persons,”  says  the  writer  in 
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It  is  a  bold  and  unjustifiable  assumption  of  author¬ 
ity  in  any  one,  to  decide  on  the  faith  of  another,  or  to  de¬ 
clare  whether  this  other  believes  enough  to  be  called  a 
Christian.  It  is  a  case,  which  is  exclusively  concerned 
with  the  conscience  and  conviction  of  the  individual. 
Whoever  is  confident,  that  he  has  made  the  best  exer¬ 
tions  of  which  he  is  capable,  and  examined  with  serious¬ 
ness,  sincerity,  a  firm  reliance  on  divine  aid,  and  a 
proper  sense  ot  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  then 
confesses  himself  to  be  a  Christian;  or,  in  other  words, 
whoever  is  conscientious  in  holding  what  he  believes 
to  be  a  true  Christian  faith, — every  such  person  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  name,  and  it  is  equally  an  encroachment 
on  the  claims  of  Christian  liberty,  and  the  rights  of 
conscience,  to  attempt  to  take  it  from  him.  It  is  in 
violation  of  the  laws  of  peace,  without  sanction  in  the 
instructions  and  example  of  Christ,  and  in  no  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel. 

My  next  letter  will  be  devoted  to  a  consideration 
of  the  remarks  contained  under  the  third  head  of  your 
Reply,  and  which  relate  to  the  moral  and  religious  char¬ 
acter  of  Unitarians. 

Yours, 

A  UNITARIAN  OF  BALTIMORE. 

addressing  the  Pope,  “have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  other  dif¬ 
ference  between  us,  as  to  the  main  principle  of  all  doctrine,  govern¬ 
ment,  w  orship,  and  discipline,  but  this  one,  that  you  cannot  err  in 
any  thing  you  determine,  and  we  never  do.  That  is,  in  other  words, 
you  are  infallible,  and  we  are  rum's  in  the  eight.  We  cannot 
but  esteem  the  advantage  to  be  exceedingly  on  our  side  in  this  case, 
because  we  have  all  the  benefits  of  infallibility,  -without  the  absurdity 
of  pretending  to  it,  and  without  the  uneasy  task  of  maintaining  a 
point  so  shocking  to  the  uudertauding  of  men.” 
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SIXTH  LETTER 


TO  THE 


Sir, 

Tt  must  fully  appear,  by  this  time,  into  what  mis¬ 
takes  you  have  unhappily  fallen  respecting  the  topics 
and  tendency  of  Unitarian  preaching,  and  with  what 
show  of  justice  you  have  made  and  reiterated  the  charge, 
that,  “this  mode  of  preaching  is  more  acceptable  to  the 
taste  of  carnal,  worldly  men,  than  any  other  kind  of 
preaching.”  It  must  fully  appear,  with  what  singular 
infelicity  you  attempted  to  discuss  a  subject,  which  vou 
had  so  slightly  investigated,  and  more  especially  when 
it  is  realized,  that  the  only  possible  tendency  of  your 
assertions  was  to  the  reproach  and  injury  of  the  persons, 
whose  religious  opinions  and  character  you  have  assum¬ 
ed  the  freedom  thus  to  assail. 

Y  ou  nest  attempt  a  formal  defence  of  your  position, 
that  we  look  in  vain  for  the  monuments  of  the  reforming 
and  purifying  power  of  the  Unitarian  system.  You 
have  at  length  come  to  the  only  point  upon  which  the 
discussion  was  originally  started;  but  even  here,  instead 
of  redeeming  other  failures,  your  attempt  has  been  if 
possible  still  more  unsuccessful.  Y'our  defence,  as  far 
as  it  can  be  called  a  defence,  is  altogether  hypothetical. 
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You  prove  nothin?,  cite  no  instances,  adduce  no  facts. 
Instead  of  coming  to  plain  statements  and  unequivocal 
examples,  which  alone  can  have  any  bearing  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  you  inquire  whether  sound  conversions,  or  genuine 
revivals  of  religion  are  known  among  Unitarians? 
What  is  this  inquiry  to  the  purpose?  The  question  re¬ 
lates  simply  to  the  character  of  those,  who  have  em¬ 
braced  this  faith,  and  not  to  the  means  by  which  this 
character  has  been  formed;  to  the  existing  “monuments” 
of  its  power,  and  not  to  the  manner  in  which  these 
monuments  have  been  reared.  hy  ask  about  conver¬ 
sions,  if  you  find  the  fruits  of  conversion?  To  say  these 
do  not  exist  is  begging  the  question;  it  is  the  petitio 
principii  of  the  dialectician;  taking  for  granted  the  very 
thing,  which  you  were  called  on  to  prove. 

You  have  evaded  this  the  most  important  part  of  the 
subject,  and  drawn  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the 
good  effects,  which  you  say  have  been  produced  in  par¬ 
ticular  cases  by  your  own  sentiments.  After  a  vivid 
picture  of  this  sort,  you  abruptly  ask  the  question,  whe¬ 
ther  “unitarianism  can  show  such  effectsr”  And  then 
answer  it  as  abruptly,  “if  it  can,  they  are  unknown  to 
me.”  Do  you  think  this  good  reasoning?  Are  you  wil¬ 
ling  to  judge  of  the  effects  of  unitarianism  “all  over  the 
world,”  by  your  personal  observation?  As  you  proba¬ 
bly  have  never  lived  a  week  together  in  a  society  com¬ 
posed  of  Unitarians,  how  is  it  possible,  let  these  effects 
have  been  what  they  might,  that  they  should  not  be 
unknown  to  you?  Under  such  circumstances,  how 
could  you  know  the  power  of  Unitarian  principles  to 
subdue  the  stubborn  will,  soften  the  hardened  heart, 
humble  the  proud,  restrain  the  vicious,  call  forth  the 
pious  affections  of  the  devout  worshipper,  promote  Chris¬ 
tian  harmony,  purity,  and  love,  and,  in  short,  to  ensure 
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the  conduct  of  a  sincere,  humble,  and  faithful  follower 
of  Jesus?  These  ate  things,  which  work,  or  ought  to 
work,  silently  in  the  heart,  and  show  themselves  in  the 
temper  and  private  character  of  individuals.  The  mo¬ 
ment  thev  are  allowed  to  so  abroad,  and  be  blazoned  to 
the  world,  they  leave  no  trivial  grounds  for  suspecting 
more  of  hypocrisy,  than  of  humble  piety,  or  of  the 
movings  of  the  holy  spirit  of  God.  Hence  your  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  immorality  of  Unitarians,  drawn  from 
your  ignorance  of  the  actual  effects  of  their  principles, 
is  as  illogical  as  it  is  uncharitable.  It  is  certainly  ex¬ 
traordinary,  that  you  should  think  it  sufficient  proof 
against  the  Christian  morals  and  piety  of  any  sect,  that 
such  exercises  as  usually  attend  these  graces  were 
unknown  to  you,  when  your  personal  observation  was  so 
circumscribed,  and  your  means  of  knowledge  so  limited. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  undertaking  to  boast  of  the  high  re¬ 
ligious  attainments  of  those  with  whom  1  accord  in  sen¬ 
timent,  and  unite  in  worship,  or  to  hold  them  up  as 
more  holy  than  other  Christians,  and  ready  to  cry  out 
on  all  occasions,  like  Jehu  of  old,  “Come  see  my  zeal 
for  the  Lord.”  I  aim  at  nothing  more  than  a  plain  de¬ 
fence,  a  bare  vindication.  1  shall  not,  therefore,  impose 
any  tax  upon  your  patience  by  going  into  a  history  of 
their  conversions,  or  detailing  remarkable  instances  of 
their  piety,  self  denial,  humility;  of  their  patience  in 
tribulation,  and  meekness  under  persecution;  of  tneir 
forbearance  when  as-ailed  bv  the  reproaches  and  s.  orn 
of  the  world;  of  their  perseverance  through  e\il  re¬ 
port  and  good  report  in  accomplishing  what  their  prin¬ 
ciples  and  the  voice  of  conscience  dictate,  and  in  line, 
of  their  joyful  triumph  over  every  calamity,  even  death 
it.-elf,  while  sustained  by  the  oright  hopes,  and  cheering 
anticipations  inspired  by  their  views  of  tlie  religion  of 
1* 
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the  Saviour.  These  things  I  willingly  leave  to  speak 
for  themselves,  ami  have  much  reason  to  hope  and  trust, 
that  they  will  speak  loudly  to  every  honest  inquirer, 
and  candid  observer.  Had  you  known  more  of  the 
persons,  with  whose  religious  feelings  you  have  dealt  so 
harshly,  l  am  constrained  to  believe  you  would  have 
been  less  ready  to  ask,  “who  has  ever  heard”  of  these 
things? 

But  since  you  have  brought  this  subject  forward  with 
a  special  view  of  inferring  from  vour  remarks  a  want  of 
morals  in  Unitarians,  I  am  not  disposed  to  dismiss  it 
without  further  notice.  Much,  however,  which  is  ap¬ 
plicable  in  tli is  place,  has  been  anticipated  in  what  was 
said  concerning  regeneration  in  my  fourth  letter.  I  wo 
or  three  particulars  will  admit  of  further  examination. 

"What  strikes  one  most  forcibly  in  your  view  of  the 
subject,  is,  that  you  confound  distinctions,  and  make 
no  difference  between  conversion,  and  the  object  to  be 
attained  by  conversion.  Yet  surely  these  are  not  the 
same  thing.  Conversion  is  a  means  for  the  attainment 
of  a  certain  end.  And  what  is  this  end,  but  such  a 
measure  of  knowledge,  virtue,  piety,  and  holiness,  as 
constitutes  a  truly  religious  character."  Conversion  is 
valuable  only  for  its  effects,  and  yet  you  speak  of  it  as 
being  itself  the  only  thing  of  importance,  and  as  if 
these  effects  could  be  produced  in  no  way  except  by  the 
influence  of  this  doctrine,  not  as  others  think  they 
ought  to  interpret  it,  but  as  you  choose  to  interpret  it 
yourself. 

Admit  the  fact,  that  Unitarians  do  not  hold  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  conversion  in  the  calvinistic  sense;  suppose 
them  to  believe  that  God  is  not  limited  in  his  power  or 
wisdom,  and  may  employ  a  great  variety  of  means  in 
bringing  his  rational  creatures  to  a  sense  of  their  sins, 
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a  knowledge  of  their  duty,  an  humble  contrition,  sin¬ 
cere  repentance,  and  practical  holiness.  By  what  pro¬ 
cess  can  these  facts  be  framed  into  an  argument  against 
their  moral  character?  Morality  does  not  consist  in  a 
doctrine,  an  opinion,  or  a  pretence.  The  apostle  says, 
that  the  fruit  of  die  spirit  is,  in  all,  goodness,  and 
righteousness,  and  truth.  Where  this  fruit  appears, 
why  do  you  stop  to  ask  by  what  operations  of  the  spirit 
it  has  been  produced?  *  re  you  not  contented,  that 
God  should  have  taken  his  own  way?  Unitarians  hold 
as  firmly  as  calvinists,  that  their  sins  must  be  forsaken, 
their  wicked  hearts  renewed,  and  all  their  passions, 
thoughts,  and  affections,  brought  into  subjection  to  the 
will  of  God,  before  they  can  expect  his  promised  fa¬ 
vour,  or  have  any  hopes  of  the  rewards  of  his  glory. 
But  they  do  not,  like  calvinists,  hold  that  God  is  re¬ 
stricted  iri  the  mode  he  may  adopt  to  accomplish  this 
purpose;  nor  do  they  consider  the  mode  of  greater  mo¬ 
ment,  than  the  purpose  itself. 

As  we  proceed,  it  is  desirable  to  have  distinctly  in 
mind  the  true  import  of  the  calvinistic  notion  of  con¬ 
version.  This  may  be  discovered  in  the  following 
extracts  from  the  Confession  of  Faith.  “All  those  whom 
God  hath  predestinated  unto  life,  and  those  unit/,  lie  is 
pleased,  in  his  appointed  and  accepted  time,  effectually 
to  call  by  his  word  and  spirit,  out  of  that  state  of  sin 
and  death,  in  which  they  are  by  nature,  to  grace  and 
salvation,  by  Jesus  Christ. — This  effectual  call  is  of 
God's  free  and  special  grace  alone,  not  from  any  thing 
at  all  foreseen  in  man,  who  is  altogether  passive  therein , 
until,  being  quickened  and  removed  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
he  is  thereby  enabled  to  answer  this  call,  and  to  em¬ 
brace  the  grace  offered  and  conveyed  in  it.”*  From 


*  Confession  of  Faith,  chap.  x.  §1.2. 
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these  words  it  seems,  that  the  conversion  of  a  sinner 
consists  in  a  simple  execution  of  a  divine  decree  made 
from  all  eternity,  without  any  regard  to  the  future  dis¬ 
position  or  conduct  ot  the  person  to  be  converted,  or  as 
it  is  expressed  in  another  place,  “without  any  foresight 
of  faith  or  good  works.”  l'he  sinner  has  no  concern  in 
the  work,  for  he  is  declared  to  be  “altogether  passive 
therein.”  This  is  plain  language,  and  needs  no  illus¬ 
tration. 

As  Unitarians,  and  many  Christians  of  other  denomi¬ 
nations,  can  find  no  such  doctrine  in  the  scriptures, 
but  conceive  all  the  positive  parts,  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  tenour  of  scripture  opposed  to  it,  they  cannot  of 
course  believe  it  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  here  stated. 
Anil  if  they  could  find  evidence,  that  the  mode  of  irre¬ 
sistible  influence  is  sometimes  resorted  to  by  the  Deity 
to  convert  sinners,  the  powerful  testimony  of  expe¬ 
rience  would  convince  them,  that  the  doctrine  which 
teaches  the  necessity  of  this  mode  under  all  circum¬ 
stances,  is  most  fallacious  in  its  indications,  and  most 
injurious  in  its  consequences. 

If  there  be  any  truth,  or  any  value  in  the  doctrine, 
it  must  carry  with  itself  an  unfailing  testimony.  That 
is,  persons  under  the  arbitrary  operations  of  the  spirit 
must  have  infallible  means  of  knowing  the  fact,  that 
they  may  not  be  deceived  by  their  own  imaginations, 
and  be  led  into  a  false  and  dangerous  security.  An 
irresistible  influence  of  the  Deity  is  in  all  respects  mira¬ 
culous,  anu  as  such  must  operate  with  a  violence  on  the 
established  laws  of  the  human  constitution,  which  can¬ 
not  be  mistaken.  And  yet,  what  has  been  the  test  to 
which  appeals  have  universally  been  made?  Has  it  not 
been  certain  impressions,  emotions,  feelings,  transports, 
ecstacies,  which  are  usually  the  exuberant  growth  of  a 
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warm  imagination?  Has  there  ever  been  an  instance  in 
which  appeals  have  been  made  to  the  understanding? 
Has  any  one  ever  made  it  appear,  that  his  intellect  was 
enlightened,  his  judgment  improved,  or  his  wisdom  in¬ 
creased  by  the  irresistible  agency  of  the  divine  spirit? 
No.  How  is  it,  then,  that  the  spirit  of  God  always  acts, 
upon  that  quality  of  our  nature,  which  of  all  others  is 
the  most  fallible,  fluctuating,  and  deceptive?  The  very 
same  effects,  and  to  their  fullest  extent,  which  are  urged 
as  a  proof  of  divine  interposition,  are  frequently  pro¬ 
duced  by  natural  cause*,  and  exist  where  there  is  no 
renewal  of  heart,  or  reformation  of  character.  Is  it 
credible,  that  the  Supreme  Being  descends  into  the 
hearts  of  men  with  a  miraculous  agency  of  his  spirit, 
without  giving  them  at  the  same  time  light  and  power 
to  judge  between  his  operations,  and  the  deceptions  of 
a  heated  imagination? 

You  will  say,  probably,  that  such  persons  as  are  really 
the  objects  of  this  agency,  are  never  without  a  convic¬ 
tion,  which  with  them  amounts  to  absolute  certainty. 
I  am  aware  this  is  asserted  by  many,  who  are  sincere, 
and  have  a  confidence  in  the  reality  of  their  impres¬ 
sions.  But  in  my  mind,  no  stronger  proof  can  be  given 
of  the  fallaciousness  of  the  doctrine.  In  the  first  place, 
their  convictions  come  through  the  feelings  and  the 
fancy.  And  then,  these  persons  are  by  no  means  always 
distinguished  for  more  than  ordinary  purity  of  morals, 
or  warmth  of  piety,  so  that  it  has  been  said,  with  too 
much  truth,  by  a  writer  more  distinguished  for  his  ge¬ 
nius  than  his  piety,  “if  we  are  told  a  man  is  religious , 
we  still  ask,  what  are  his  morals?”  And  last  of  all, 
these  persons  often  have  totally  opposite  opinions  re¬ 
specting  some  of  the  most  important  articles  of  Chris¬ 
tian  truth,  which  they  all  profess  with  equal  confidence 
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to  receive  from  a  divine  illumination.  But  the  spirit  of 
God  can  dictate  only  truth,  and  truth  is  always  the 
9ame.  With  what  encouragement  can  we  rely  on  the 
convictions  of  those,  who,  with  equal  sincerity  and  con¬ 
fidence,  make  contradictory  assertions?  When  it  shall 
happen,  that  all  persons,  who  profess  to  have  immediate 
aid  from  above  to  free  them  from  sin  and  enlighten 
them  with  truth,  shall  be  found  uniformly  more  zealous 
in  doing  the  deeds  of  piety  anti  love,  than  other  Chris¬ 
tians  of  humbler  pretensions;  and  when  they  shall  agree 
in  reporting  the  truths,  which  they  have  received  from 
the  instructions  of  the  spirit,  so  far  at  least  as  to  avoid 
contradictions  and  inconsistences,  they  will  exhibit  bet¬ 
ter  reasons  for  believing  themselves  actuated  by  the  ir¬ 
resistible  agency  of  the  spirit  of  God. 

Again,  if  a  change  is  thus  miraculously  wrought,  how 
does  it  happen,  that  in  such  a  great  number  of  instances 
the  effect  soon  dies  away?  Look  around  among  those, 
who  have  been  the  subjects  of  what  are  commonly  call¬ 
ed  religious  revivals,  and  observe  how  large  a  proportion 
return  in  a  short  time  to  their  former  condition  and 
habits.  The  most  zealous,  confident,  and  ecstatic,  will 
frequently  be  among  the  first  to  sink  back  to  the  apathy, 
from  which  at  one  time  they  imagined  themselves  to 
have  been  raised  by  the  special  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Will  you  say  that  such  are  not  truly  converted, 
or  that  they  resist  the  spirit?  The  first  is  certain,  but 
of  the  last  who  is  to  judge?  The  person,  who  falls 
away,  is  as  certain  of  being  under  a  spiritual  influence, 
as  any  one  who  retains  this  conviction  for  years,  and 
even  through  his  whole  life.  But  falling  away  was  a 
proof,  that  he  was  deceived.  Very  true;  yet  if  one  may 
be  deceived  for  a  month  or  a  day,  so  may  another  as 
long  as  he  lives.  Hence  it  is  the  very  excess  of  pre- 
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sumption  to  set  up  any  pretensions,  or  make  any  asser¬ 
tions  in  the  case. 

Nor  ought  any  one  to  rely  on  this  kind  of  influence, 
till  he  can  prove  that  the  days  of  miracles  have  never 
ceased.  Conversion,  upon  calvinistic  principles,  is  as 
much  a  miracle,  as  it  would  be  to  stop  the  sun  in  its 
course,  or  raise  the  dead  to  life.  But  as  no  proof  can 
be  advanced,  that  miracles  have  been  wrought  since  the 
time  of  the  apostles  even  for  great  purposes,  such  as 
promoting  the  divine  dispensations,  or  the  general  inter¬ 
ests  of  mankind,  where  is  the  humility,  modesty,  or 
good  sense  in  any  man’s  pretending,  that  the  Supreme 
Being  has  condescended  to  change  the  course  of  nature 
in  his  behalf,  especially  when  the  same  aigument,  which 
he  uses  to  convince  himself  of  this  fact,  is  used  with 
equal  assurance  by  others,  who  are  confessedly  deceiv¬ 
ed? 

The  calvinistic  notion  of  conversion  is,  moreover, 
dangerous  in  its  moral  tendency.  As  the  unconverted 
are  passive  in  this  work,  they  can  do  nothing  till  they 
are  moved  by  the  spirit;  and  you  may  be  quite  sure 
men  will  make  no  vigorous  attempts  to  do  what  they  are 
persuaded  is  impossible,  particularly  when  these  at¬ 
tempts  interfere  with  their  worldly  wishes,  demand  sa¬ 
crifices,  and  oppose  their  inclinations.  They  will  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  road  of  sin,  and  the  way  to  ruin,  with  very 
little  concern,  while  they  feel  that  they  are  spell  bound, 
and  can  turn  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  till  the 
kind  hand  of  heaven  shall  break  their  chains,  take  the 
scales  from  their  eyes,  and  force  them  into  the  path  of 
light,  safety,  and  peace.  And  after  this  benevolent  deed 
of  heaven  is  performed,  it  by  no  means  appears,  that  all 
danger  is  removed.  Human  nature  is  not  changed. 
Much  room  is  left  to  cherish  many  seeds  of  no  good 


promise,  and  to  foster  the  growth  of  many  unpropitious 
affections,  whose  fruits  will  add  little  to  the  stock  of 
virtue,  or  to  the  ornament  of  a  good  life.  The  very 
self-complacency,  which  allows  a  man  to  rank  himself 
in  a  station  above  his  brethren,  and  to  claim  in  his  fa¬ 
vour  the  peculiar  agency  of  his  Maker,  denotes  much 
of  spiritual  pride,  and  but  little  of  that  meek  and  low¬ 
ly  spirit  inculcated  by  tike  example,  doctrines,  and  com¬ 
mands  of  our  Saviour.  The  doctrine  in  cpiestion,  with 
its  various  appendages  and  outworks  of  election,  repro¬ 
bation,  total  depravity,  human  inability,  and  compulsory' 
grace,  approves  itself  to  my  understanding  as  one  of  the 
most  immoral  and  pernicious,  that  has  ever  been  started 
as  a  doctrine  of  Christianity.  It  does  comparatively 
little  mischief,  because  it  is  seldom  believed,  except  in 
connexion  with  other  doctrines,  which  serve  as  a  sort  of 
counterpoise  to  its  perverting  tendency.  History  tells 
us  of  little,  that  we  could  desire  to  remember,  respect¬ 
ing  the  morals  of  that  sect,  which  has  made  this  doctrine 
the  leading  tenet  of  its  belief.* 

*  The  Antiuomians  make  election  and  irresistible  grace  the  prom¬ 
inent  features  of  their  faith.  “As  the  elect,”  they  say,  “cannot  fall 
from  grace,  nor  forfeit  the  divine  favour,  so  it  follows,  that  the  wick¬ 
ed  actions  they  commit,  and  the  violations  of  tiie  divine  law,  with 
■which  they  are  chargeable,  are  not  really  sin  ful,  nor  are  to  be  consi. 
tiered  as  instances  of  their  departing  from  the  law  of  God;  and  that 
consequently,  they  have  no  occasion  either  to  forsake  their  sins,  or  to 
break  them  off  by  repentance.”  .1  loshdm's  Church  History ,  Vol.  V. 
p.  412. 

They  maintain,  that  “the  elect  cannot  possibly  do  any  thing  dis¬ 
pleasing  to  God ,  and  that  consequently  no  sins,  however  monstrous, 
would  at  all  impair  or  endanger  their  everlasting  blessedness.” 
Grunt’s  Summary,  Vol.  II.  p.  499. 

Such  is  the  literal  import  of  the  doctrine  when  undisguised  and  un¬ 
mixed  with  others  of  a  more  rational  and  moral  nature.  That  its  ef¬ 
fects  on  the  morals,  when  left  to  have  its  free  and  natural  tendency, 
have  been  most  pernicious,  will  abundantly  appear  to  any  one  who 
will  he  at  the  trouble  of  turning  to  the  above  references. 
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History  also  affords  another  dismal  picture  of  the  de¬ 
plorable  effects  of  this  doctrine,  in  the  annals  of  fanati¬ 
cism.  Men  have  gone  mad  in  the  belief,  that  their 
frenzy  was  the  inward  workings  of  the  spirit  of  God. 
Next  have  come  murders  and  rapines,  persecutions  and 
tortures,  hatred  and  malice,  and  every  detestable  vice, 
which  could  disgrace  human  nature  and  demoralize  so¬ 
ciety.  Keep  within  the  compass  of  the  Reformation, 
and  run  through  the  records  of  fanaticism  from  the  fra¬ 
tricide  of  Alphonsus  Diaz,  to  the  piteous  delusions, 
which  in  recent  times  have  bewildered  the  followers  of 
Huntington,  Brothers,  and  Southcott.  The  madness  of 
Muncer,  Stubner,  and  Storck,  who  kindled  a  civil  war 
in  Germany,  sacrificed  the  lives  of  many  credulous  fol¬ 
lowers,  and  committed  the  greatest  excesses  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  being  actuated  by  a  divine  impulse;  the  wild 
reveries,  which  broke  out  in  so  many  shapes  of  intoler¬ 
ance  and  cruelty  during  the  reign  of  the  unfortunate 
Charles,  and  the  existence  of  the  Commonwealth;  the 
ravings  of  Muggleton  and  Reeves,  who  declared  it  to  be 
the  unpardonable  sin  to  reject  what  they  called  their 
spiritual  message;  the  scorching  zeal  of  the  Puritans, 
which  was  ready  to  burst  out  with  its  consuming  fires 
upon  all,  who  did  not  profess  to  seek  the  Lord  under 
the  same  influences  as  themselves, — these  facts  and 
events,  with  numerous  others  of  a  similar  nature,  have 
been  so  many  practical  illustrations  of  the  doctrine  of 
conversion  by  art  irresistible  agency  of  the  divine  spirit. 

Now  we  fiankly  confess  we  cannot  receive  a  doctrine 
as  coining  from  God,  not  a  trace  of  which  we  can  find 
in  the  scriptures,  which  is  so  fallacious  in  the  testimony 
it  gives  of  a  divine  origin,  which  is  so  defective  in  its 
practical  tendency,  and  which  has  actually  been  made 
an  instrument  in  bringing  down  the  greatest  disorders. 
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evils,  and  wretchedness  upon  the  church,  and  upon 
society.  The  only  authority  on  which  it  rests,  is  the 
testimony  of  individuals.  And  in »what  does  this  con¬ 
sist?  It  appeals  to  certain  emotions,  feelings,  and 
frames  of  mind,  which  may  come  as  readily  from  ra¬ 
tional  and  mechanical,  as  from  spiritual  sources.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  particulars  of  this  testimony,  the  eloquent 
James  Foster  observes,  “They  give  a  handle  to  every 
wretched  enthusiast  to  impute  his  ravings,  and  follies, 
and  wild  starts  of  imagination,  to  the  spirit  of  the  living 
God.  And  thus  they  consecrate  delusion  and  impos¬ 
ture,  and,  if  these  be  of  a  licentious  and  impure  ten¬ 
dency,  enable  them  with  the  more  ease  to  extirpate  the 
natural  seeds  of  virtue,  and  corrupt  the  morals.’”* 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that 
Unitarians  differ  from  calvinists  not  in  the  object  to  be 
attained  by  conversion,  but  respecting  the  manner  by 
which  it  is  attained.  Unitarians  hold  to  a  divine  influ¬ 
ence,  and  that  all  men  are  converted  by  this  influence. 


*  James  Foster's  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  p.  111.  The  natural  effects  of 
this  doctrine  are  not  unaptly  portrayed  by  Bishop  lloadly,  in  what  he 
says  of  the  extent  to  which  some  persons  pursue  the  doctrine  of 
Christ’s  merits  as  flowing  from  imputed  righteousness,  or  a  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Speaking  of  those,  who  are  mistaken  in  the  terms  of  divine 
acceptance,  he  says,  “They  are  all  such  as,  (though  they  do  not  say  it 
and  speak  it  aloud,  in  so  many  words,  yet,)  think  and  speak  in  such 
a  manner  of  the  merits  of  Christ’s  sufferings,  and  the  imputation  of 
his  personal  holiness  to  believers,  as  to  make  his  moral  laws  of  none 
effect,  and  to  render  all  virtue  in  Christians  a  poor,  insignificant,  un¬ 
necessary  matter;  unless  it  be  the  great  virtue  of  applying  the  merits 
of  Christ  to  ourselves,  a  virtue,  which  they  who  have  most  spirits  are 
most  frequently  observed  to  be  masters  of,  and  which  hath  been  too 
often  seen  to  be  founded  upon  the  greatest  degree  of  confidence  and 
the  greatest  degree  of  guilt,  mixed  and  tempered  together  by  a  strong 
fancy  and  imagination.’’  ffoadly  on  the  Terms  of  Acceptance  ■ mth 
God,  p.  77. 
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but  they  do  not  believe  it  to  be  irresistible,  or  miracu¬ 
lous.  They  conceive  that  God  is  always  ready  to  se¬ 
cond  their  good  intentions  and  purposes,  to  aid  their 
virtuous  efforts,  listen  to  their  prayers,  show  mercy  to 
the  penitent,  and  to  pardon  their  sins  when  repented  ot 
and  lorsaken.  They  believe  conversion  to  be  the  work 
of  God,  not  in  the  way  of  an  arbitrary,  irresistible 
agency,  but  by  the  innumerable  motives  and  induce¬ 
ments,  which  he  employs  to  bring  men  to  a  just  sense 
of  their  duty,  a  deep  reverence  of  his  character,  love  of 
his  laws,  and  a  habitual  desire  for  purity  of  mind, 
and  holiness  of  life.  Whatever  leads  to  these  results, 
may  be  considered  as  proceeding  from  the  spirit  of  God. 
This  spirit  may  operate  through  good  instructions,  or 
any  thing,  in  fact,  which  disposes  the  mind  to  thought¬ 
fulness  and  serious  inquiry.  Sudden  and  deep  afflictions, 
an  impressive  sermon,  certain  passages  in  the  word  of 
God,  may,  by  the  agency  of  the  divine  spirit,  be  brought 
down  upon  the  soul  with  a  power,  which  will  terminate 
in  conversion  by  opening  the  eyes  of  men  to  their  true 
character,  and  causing  them  to  see  the  folly  and  danger 
of  sin.  But  in  these  operations,  there  is  no  force  or 
compulsion;  nothing  which  may  not  be  resisted,  and 
which  is  not  resisted  by  all,  who,  under  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances,  receive  no  impression. 

This  is  consistent  with  the  scripture  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Conversion  is  never  represented  there  as  coining 
from  an  irresistible  act  of  divine  power,  or  as  being 
brought  about  in  consequence  of  a  divine  decree.  We 
are  told  to  "grieve  not  the  spirit  of  God.”  But  why 
thus  told,  unless  the  spirit  may  be  grieved,  or  resisted? 
“Repent  ye.  therefore,  and  be  converted,”  says  the  apos¬ 
tle.  But  why  this  command,  if  we  have  not  power  to 
obey  it,  and  are  to  be  passive,  till  it  shall  please  God  to 
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raise  us  up  bj  a  miracle?  St.  Paul’s  conversion  was 
miraculous,  and  is  the  most  remarkable  one  recorded 
in  scripture,  and  yet,  in  his  speech  before  Agrippa,  he 
says,  that  he  “was  not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vi¬ 
sion,”  intimating,  as  a  learned  writer  has  observed,  that 
his  freedom  of  choice  was  not  restrained,  but  that  hi& 
conversion  was  on  his  part  an  act  of  voluntary  obe¬ 
dience  and  virtue. 

In  your  Sermon  you  said,  that  the  position  you  had 
taken  could  easily  be  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  trac¬ 
ing  the  history  of  American  Unitarianism.  You  were 
called  on  to  undertake  this  task  as  a  duty  of  justice, 
and  to  compare  the  results  with  the  history  of  Presby¬ 
terianism,  and  let  the  world  see  by  a  fair  parallel  in 
what  respects  Unitarians  have  fallen  so  immensely  be¬ 
hind  their  brethren  in  morals  and  piety,  as  to  be  ranked 
among  Mohammedans  and  Jews,  and  not  to  deserve  the 
name  of  Christians.  No  request  could  be  more  reason¬ 
able;  and  considering  die  eAteiit  anil  sciious  nature  of 
your  charges,  it  could  hardly  be  doubted  that  you  would 
comply  with  it  most  readily.  Your  own  vindication,  if 
nothing  else,  would  seem  to  have  been  a  motive  suffi¬ 
ciently  powerful.  All  the  testimony  which  can  possi¬ 
bly  be  adduced  in  your  favour,  depends  on  having  this 
point  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  cleared  up.  To 
meet  the  subject  fairly,  it  should  have  been  the  theme, 
the  cardinal  topic,  ot  your  whole  Reply. 

But  so  far  from  this,  it  is  actually  despatched  in  one 
short  sentence.  “I  do  not  intend,”  you  observe,  “to 
follow  this  gentleman  far,  in  the  comparison  which  he 
so  zealously  and  confidently  urges,  between  Presbyte¬ 
rians  and  Unitarians,  on  the  score  of  purity  of  morals.” 
That  is,  you  decline  making  the  comparison,  by  which 
alone  the  truth  of  your  assertions  can  be  substantiated. 
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The  question  is,  whether  Unitarians  are  less  moral  as  a 
sect  than  other  sects?  This  question  must  be  decided, 
if  decided  at  all,  by  a  comparison.  You  have  answered 
it  in  the  affirmative,  but  without  proof.  Those  who 
come  under  your  censure,  do  not  think  your  individual 
authority  sufficient,  in  a  case  of  so  much  importance  to 
them.  They  do  not  approve  the  tribunal  which  you 
have  instituted,  and  as  they  recognize  no  Inquisition, 
they  think  it  a  duty,  and  claim  the  privilege  to  protest 
against  your  decisions.  They  believed  you  to  have 
gone  upon  faise  premises,  and  accordingly  you  were 
desired  to  review  your  ground,  and  at  all  events  give 
the  public  a  detail  of  the  facts  and  reasons,  by  which 
you  felt  yourself  bound  to  reveal  to  the  world  the  moral 
disability,  and  licentious  habits  of  Unitarians. 

Nothing  more  was  asked  of  you,  than  to  perforin  what 
you  said  might  easily  be  done,  namely,  to  let  the  voice 
of  history  speak  in  your  behalf,  implying,  it  is  true, 
what  certainly  was  not  unreasonable,  that  you  would 
substitute  facts  for  conjectures  and  insinuations,  and 
soften  the  boldness  of  your  charges  by  the  formality  of 
a  few  plain  statements  and  direct  proofs.  Examine  the 
history  of  unitarianism  with  minuteness  and  severity; 
trace  its  progress  through  every  channel;  bring  to  the 
light  of  open  day  the  secret  mischiefs  which  it  has  been 
working;  let  the  lineaments  of  immorality,  with  which 
you  aver  it  to  be  so  odiously  disfigured,  be  exhibited 
in  their  boldest  relief;  in  short,  give  a  true,  picture  as 
highly  wrought  as  you  please,  and  then  place  it  by  the 
side  of  a  similar  sketch  of  Presbyterianism,  and  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  affirm,  that  no  Unitarian  will  desire  to  have  his 
cause  presented  in  a  more  favourable  light,  or  wish  the 
public  to  possess  a  better  confutation  of  your  charges. 
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After  thus  declining  to  go  into  the  examination,  which 
was  so  essential  to  the  merits  of  the  cause,  you  return 
again  to  the  tendency  of  principles,  and  appeal  to  the 
records  of  past  events  for  proofs  of  the  good  effects  of 
Calvinism.  You  express  yourself  in  the  following  in¬ 
terrogations.  “Now  I  appeal  to  all  impartial  readers, 
who  have  the  least  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  historv, 
whether  those  who  have  embraced  the  general  system 
of  Christian  doctrine,  designated  by  the  name  of  Calvin¬ 
ism,  have  not  been  in  all  ages  distinguished  as  'the 
stricter  sort ’  of  professing  Christians?  Have  they  not 
always  been  reproached  by  the  laser  classes  as  ‘austere,’ 
‘puritanical,’  and  enemies  of  even  many  ‘innocent  indul¬ 
gences?’  ”  An  appeal  so  formal  and  confident  cannot 
be  met  with  more  fairness  1  presume,  than  by  bringing 
distinctly  before  us  some  of  the  prominent  particulars 
to  which  it  refers.  As  my  limits  are  narrow,  a  very 
small  number  must  suffice,  but  they  shall  be  such  as 
have  marked  the  strong  features  of  Calvinism. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  founder  of  this  system.  What 
does  history  report  respecting  the  influence  of  his  prin¬ 
ciples  on  his  own  mind,  temper,  and  character?  Has 
there  ever  been  a  more  violent  or  unrighteous  per¬ 
secutor,  than  Calvin?  What  page  of  history  is  stained 
with  darker  blots,  than  those  which  narrate  some  of  the 
events  of  his  life?  Look  at  his  violent  abuse  and  cruel 
persecutions  of  his  friend  Castalio,  a  man  of  great  learn¬ 
ing,  moderation,  and  piety,  against  whom  he  uttered  the 
grossest  language,  and  procured  a  decree  of  banishment 
for  no  other  reason,  than  that  he  had  the  independence 
to  assert  and  maintain  opinions,  which  differed  from  his 
own.  The  unfortunate,  though  less  worthy,  Bolsec  shared 
a  similar  fate.  Everyone,  indeed,  who  presumed  to  doubt 
his  infallibility,  whether  friend  or  foe,  was  made  to  feel 
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the  effects  of  his  turbulent  passions.  But  the  darkest 
and  deepest  stigma  on  his  character,  was  his  treatment  of 
Servetus,  and  it  is  one,  which  his  ardent  admirers  have 
laboured  with  total  want  of  success  to  remove,  or  even 
to  diminish.  Servetus  had  for  many  years  been  his 
confidential  friend  and  correspondent.  He  could  not 
subscribe  the  creed  of  Calvin,  and  as  Calvin  could  not 
convince  him  by  argument  and  persuasion,  he  resorted 
to  stronger  means.  He  accused  him  of  heresy,  pro¬ 
cured  his  imprisonment,  commenced  against  him  a  cri¬ 
minal  process,  and  was  thus  the  original  and  chief  cause 
of  his  sentence  of  death,  and  his  murder  at  the  stake. 
He  afterwards  declared  his  warmest  approbation  of  this 
event  in  letters  to  his  friends,  and  expressed  himself  in 
the  most  intemperate  language.  Even  in  his  commen¬ 
taries  on  the  Rible,  he  calls  Servetus  a  “profligate  fel¬ 
low,  a  knave,  and  an  obscene  dog.”* 

*  The  rage  of  Calvin  seems  first  to  have  been  excited  on  account 
of  certain  questions  in  theology ,  which  Servetus  had  proposed  to  him, 
but  which  Calvin  did  not  answer  to  his  satisfaction.  Calvin  could  not 
hear  opposition,  and  Servetus  was  not  to  be  convinced  without  a  rea¬ 
son.  One  of  the  unworthy  acts  of  Calvin  in  procuring  his  condem¬ 
nation,  was  the  producing  of  a  manuscript  at  his  trial,  which  Servetus 
had  sent  to  him  long  before  for  his  examination  and  judgment,  but 
which  had  never  been  printed. 

To  show  the  spirit  with  whicli  he  meditated  and  prosecuted  this 
business,  it  is  enough  to  quote  what  he  said  in  a  letter,  which  Ilolsee 
and  Grotius  saw  in  the  original,  “that  if  this  heretic  should  fall  into 
his  hands,  he  would  order  it  so,  that  it  should  cost  him  his  life.”  And 
after  the  unholy  act  was  done,  he  boasted  of  “having  exterminated 
Michael  Servetus  the  Spaniard.” 

The  authority  for  these  facts,  and  others  equally  disgraceful,  may¬ 
be  seeu  in  a  very  circumstantial  and  interesting  account  of  the  life, 
■writings,  and  death  of  Servetus,  contained  in  the  JiloiUhly  Repository, 
vol.  i.  and  v.  See  also  the  Cambridge  General  Repository,  vol.  iii.; 

TTright’s  History  of  Persecutions,  p.  345;  Mosheim,  vol.  iv.  p.  433, 

488. 
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Such  was  the  character  of  him,  who  first  matured 
and  embodied  the  doctrines,  which  now  go  under  his 
name.  Do  tiese  historical  facts  argue  much  in  favour 
of  the  moral  tendency  of  the  principles  you  defend? 
Calvin  was  the  more  inexcusable,  as  he  had  himself  de¬ 
serted  the  church  of  Rome,  and  professed  to  be  an  ad¬ 
vocate  for  free  inquiry.  It  is  certainly  unfortunate  for 
your  appeal  to  history,  that  few  names  have  descended 
to  posterity,  bearing  feebler  testimony  of  the  persons  to 
whom  they  belonged  having  been  under  the  purifying 
influence  of  religious  principles,  than  that  of  Calvin. 

The  commotions  in  Holland,  which  preceded  and  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  which  brought  the  virtuous 
and  inflexible  patriot,  Oldenbarneveldt,  to  the  block,  and 
consigned  the  illustrious  Grotius  to  perpetual  imprison¬ 
ment,  were  excited  by  the  Calvinists.  The  spirit  of 
intolerance,  which  arose  to  so  fervent  a  heat  in  Calvin, 
raged  at  this  period  with  scarcely  less  violence  in  his 
followers.  The  Arminians  had  struck  out  of  their  creed 
the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees,  because  they  could  nei¬ 
ther  find  it  in  the  Scriptures,  nor  believe  it.  This  was  the 
offence  that  kindled  a  flame  of  persecution  in  the  Cal¬ 
vinists,  which  lasted  for  years,  drove  many  of  the  Ar- 
ininians  into  exile,  immured  others  in  prisons,  silenced 
their  preachers,  suppressed  their  religious  assemblies, 
and  inflicted  universally  every  species  of  severity.  Even 
at  the  Synod  of  Dort,  which  was  pretended  to  be  sum¬ 
moned  for  the  purpose  of  a  mutual  conference,  the  Ar¬ 
minians  were  treated  as  heretics,  and  rudely  denied  the 
privilege  of  explaining  and  defending  their  sentiments. 
They  were  dealt  with  as  criminals,  and  condemned  as 
such. 

The  history  of  Holland  during  these  disastrous  times 
affords  the  most  striking  illustration  of  the  influence  of 


calvinistic  principles,  when  allowed  to  act  without  op¬ 
position.  The  Calvinists  were  the  stronger  party;  they 
professed  to  act  wholly  from  motives  of  religion;  and 
all  the  enormities  practised  on  their  opponents  are 
justly  ascribed  to  this  source.* 

It  will  not  be  easy,  perhaps,  to  trace  the  effects  of 
•alvinism  with  much  precision  in  England.  Civil  and 
religious  causes  have  been  so  much  blended  in  that 
country  since  the  origin  of  Calvinism,  as  to  render  it  a 
difficult  task  to  distinguish  between  them.  W  hat  with 
the  Puritans,  the  favourers  of  the  English  Prelacy,  and 
of  Papacy,  during  the  high  commotions  of  church  and 
state,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how  much  should  be  put 
to  the  account  of  selfishness,  party  zeal,  bigotry,  the 
tendency  of  bad  principles,  or  of  a  correct  faith,  and 
genuine  piety.  One  thing,  however,  amidst  this  chaos 
of  uncertainty,  stands  forth  prominent  and  indisputa¬ 
ble.  When  the  calvinists  had  dominion,  they  showed 
a  spirit  of  intolerance  not  a  whit  inferior  to  that  of 
their  Genevan  master,  or  their  brethren  at  Dort.  W  it- 
ness  the  ordinance  of  the  Presbyterian  parliament 
against  heresy,  in  which  it  was  decreed,  that  any  one, 
who  should  be  guilty  of  certain  opinions,  which  were 
defined  and  declared  to  be  heretical,  “should  suffer  the 
pains  of  death,  as  in  case  of  felony,  without  benefit  of 
clergy .”t  This  was  walking  in  the  precise  steps  of 

•  See  Mosheim’s  Church  History,  vol.  v.  chap.  3.  North  American 
Review,  vol.  vi.  p.  185.  Oldenbameveldt  opposed  the  convocation  of 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  maintained,  that  the  States-Gencral  had  no 
authority  on  matters  of  religion.  See  Maclaine's  Note  in  Moshiem's 
History,  vol.  v.  p.  451. 

■f-  This  act  was  passed  May  2,  1648.  Neal  says,  “T  his  was  one  of 
the  most  shocking  laws  I  have  met  with,  and  shows  that  the  gotern- 
ing  Presbyterians  of  these  times  would  have  made  a  terrible  use  oi 
their  power,  if  it  had  been  supported  by  the  sword  of  the  civil  ma- 
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Calvin.  It  is  a  case  of  importance,  because  it  disco¬ 
vers  the  feelings  of  the  most  intelligent  and  influential 
men  among  the  calvinists,  and  is  thus  an  accurate  in¬ 
dex  to  the  impressions  and  inclinations  of  the  less  in¬ 
formed  multitude. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  call  your  mind  to  the  first 
settlers  ot  New-England.  The  odious  effects  of  their 
intolerance  and  persecutions  are  not  to  be  forgotten  by 
any  one,  who  has  looked  at  the  history  of  those  times. 
For  the  honour  of  religion,  and  even  of  humanity,  we 
should  be  willing  to  have  them  forgotten.  But  when 
appealing  to  history  for  the  influence  of  certain  doc¬ 
trines,  justice  and  truth  demand  a  fair  report.  The 
laws  made  against  the  heresies  of  Quakers  by  the  early 
colonists  were,  if  possible,  more  unhuman  than  those  of 
the  Presbyterian  parliament.  They  were  rigorously  put 
in  execution,  and  in  several  instances  the  punishment  of 
death  was  actually  inflicted.*  The  first  Baptists,  who 
came  into  the  country,  were  also  treated  with  great  se¬ 
verity,  and  punished  in  various  ways  for  their  heresy. 
Now  the  persons,  who  ran  into  these  excesses,  were  cal- 

gistrate.”  Neal's  History,  vol .  iii.  p .  497.  Among  tlie  heresies  which 
were  to  be  punished  with  death,  was  the  denying,  “That  Christ  is 
not  God  equal  with  the  Father, — or  that  the  Godhead  and  Manhood 
are  distinct  natures.”  Imprisonment  was  threatened  to  such  as  main¬ 
tained,  “That  man  by  nature  hath  free  will  to  turn  to  God, — that  the 
soul  of  man  sleeps,  when  the  body  is  dead, — that  man  is  bound  to  be¬ 
lieve  no  more  than  by  his  reason  he  can  comprehend.”  Ibid. 

*  “The  Quakers,”  says  Belknap,  “were  at  first  banished,  but  this 
proving  insufficient,  a  succession  of  sanguinary  laws  was  enacted 
against  them,  of  which  imprisonment,  whipping,  cutting  off  the  ears, 
boring  the  tongue  with  a  hot  iron,  and  banishment  on  pain  of  death, 
were  the  tenable  sanctions.”  History  of  JVew  Hampshire,  vol  i. 
p.  90.  For  some  curious  remarks  on  this  subject,  and  a  further  confir¬ 
mation  of  what  is  here  said.  See  Mather's  Magnolia  Christi,  Book 
rii.  c.  4. 
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vinists  of  “the  stricter  sort,”  who  embraced  the  dogmas 
of  this  faith  in  their  fullest  extent,  and  even  while  com¬ 
mitting  these  outrages  against  the  laws  of  our  common 
nature,  imagined  themselves  acting  under  the  imperious 
guidance  of  their  religious  principles. 

Such  is  the  influence  of  Calvinism  as  testified  bj  his¬ 
tory.  How  far  your  appeal  proves  favourable  to  vour 
position,  let  the  impartial  decide.  The  particulars  here 
selected  are  leading  features  in  the  history  of  Calvinism; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  where  the  principles  of  this 
faith  have  been  most  prevalent,  and  met  with  least  oppo¬ 
sition,  their  evil  effects  have  been  most  severely  felt. 
In  Geneva,  where  nearly  all  were  calvinists,  Castalio, 
Bolsec,  and  others  were  banished,  and  Servetus  was 
murdered;  in  Holland,  where  opposition  was  stronger, 
and  the  influence  of  milder  principles  had  some  weight, 
the  tide  of  persecution  ran  with  less  violence;  in  En¬ 
gland,  for  similar  reasons,  its  violence  was  still  less,  not 
theoretically,  but  practically,  not  in  default  of  inclina¬ 
tion,  but  of  power,  and  of  public  countenance;  in  New 
England,  the  scenes  of  Geneva  were  again  acted  over, 
because  all  were  calvinists,  and  the  natural  asperity  of 
their  sentiments  was  not  softened  by  intercourse  with 
others,  whose  views  were  more  rational  and  temperate. 

I  intended  to  examine  your  appeal  to  history  in  ano¬ 
ther  light,  but  this  letter  has  already  extended  so  far  as 
to  leave  me  but  little  room.  It  would  be  to  the  purpose 
to  make  some  inquiries  into  the  historical  grounds  on 
which  you  boast  of  the  epithets,  strict,  austere,  and  pu¬ 
ritanical,  as  applied  to  calvinists.  What  has  gained 
them  the  honour  of  having  the  exclusive  appropriation  of 
these  epithets?  I  believe  no  calvinist  has  before  thought 
of  claiming  them  as  tokens  of  the  religious  purity  of  his 
sect.  Is  it  true,  that  they  have  ever  been  employed  to 
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austere  and  puritanical,  is  at  once  to  insinuate,  that  you 
have  suspicions  of  his  honest  professions  and  latent  pie¬ 
ty.  If  l  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  this  is  the  universal 
sense  of  mankind;  and  if  the  inquiry  were  pursued,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  origin  of  these  epithets  would 
be  found  in  the  features  of  Calvinism  just  portrayed.  I 
would  only  infer,  lhat  the  use  of  these  words  adds  no 
strength,  but  rather  weakness,  to  your  argument  for  the 
moral  tendency  of  Calvinism. 

I  would  make  the  same  inference  on  another  consi¬ 
deration.  There  has  been  no  sect,  probably,  whom  the 
world  would  more  readily  agree  in  calling  austere,  puri¬ 
tanical,  and  of  the  stricter  sort,  than  the  Pharisees  of 
old,  and  yet  our  Saviour  gives  us  no  flattering  picture 
of  their  morals  or  piety.  Why  may  not  the  words  have 
the  same  meaning,  when  applied  to  a  modern  sect,  whe¬ 
ther  composed  of  calvinists,  or  those  of  any  other  faith? 
Do  you  reply,  that  the  Pharisees  were  hypocrites  and 
pretenders,  thinking  more  of  outward  appearances,  than 
of  inward  purity?  That  is  true,  and  it  is  the  very  rea¬ 
son  why  we  call  them  austere  and  puritanical.  No  one 
would  apply  these  epithets  to  the  apostles.  But  why 
not,  except  that  their  sincerity  and  piety  were  never 
doubted?  If  it  had  always  been  thus  with  all  Christians, 
if  there  never  had  been  any  one,  qui  aliud  est,  et  aliud 
simulat,  the  use  of  these  words,  which  you  think  an  in¬ 
dication  of  the  superior  morals  of  calvinists,  would 
never  have  been  known. 

I  shall  next  examine  your  notion  of  Christian  Charity, 
as  stated  under  the  fourth  head  of  your  Reply. 

Yours, 

A  UNITARIAN  OF  BALTIMORE. 
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Sir, 

The  fourth  division  of  your  Reply  is  occupied  in 
explaining  your  views  of  Christian  charity.  As  this  ser¬ 
vice  was  gratuitous  on  your  part,  and  not  called  for  by 
the  original  conditions  of  the  subject,  I  should  not  think 
it  necessary  to  bring  your  remarks  under  consideration, 
were  it  not,  that  you  have  contrived  to  deduce  from 
them  a  sort  of  apology  for  the  harsh  and  revol  ting  aspect 
of  your  charges. 

You  introduce  the  subject  in  the  following  words. 
“My  Baltimore  accuser  dwells  much  and  pathetically 
on  what  he  considers  a  gross  violation  of  Christian 
charity,  in  speaking  as  I  have  done  of  Unitarians.” 
And  then  you  go  on  to  inform  your  readers,  that  this 
accuser  takes  charity  to  "consist  in  entertaining  a  fa¬ 
vourable  opinion  of  others,  however  widely  they  may 
differ  from  us  on  the  most  essential  points;  in  supposing 
that  they  have  inquired  after  truth  as  candidly  as  we 
have  done;  and  in  taking  for  granted,  that  there  is  as 
much  reason  to  hope  they  will  be  finally  accepted  of 
God,  as  that  we  ourselves  shall  be  accepted.”  Against 
this  sense  of  the  term  you  loudly  bear  your  testimony, 
and  affirm,  that  “though  current  enough  in  common  so¬ 
ciety,  among  a  thousand  other  popular  crudities,  it  is 
certainly  not  found  in  scripture,  and  ought  to  receive  no 
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countenance  from  any  accurate  thinker.”  After  this 
formality  of  statement,  and  freedom  of  censure,  your 
readers  could  hardly  be  prepared  to  learn,  that  the  word 
charity  is  not  once  mentioned  in  my  letter,  as  being  ne¬ 
cessarily  understood  in  any  definite  sense.  It  is  never 
used  except  incidentally,  and  in  each  instance  I  should 
be  willing,  that  your  own  meaning  should  be  affixed.  I, 
had  said,  that  the  censorship  you  exercised,  and  the 
judgment  you  passed  against  Unitarians,  were  “at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Sa¬ 
viour,  and  even  the  common  principles  of  charity,”  and 
I  hold  this  to  be  equally  true,  in  whatever  sense  you 
may  choose  to  receive  the  word  charity.  And  yet,  upon 
the  strength  of  this  phrase,  and  this  alone,  you  talk 
about  my  dwelling  much  and  pathetically  on  what  I  con¬ 
sider  a  gross  violation  of  this  virtue.  But  it  is  enough 
to  have  mentioned  these  things,  without  attempting  to 
conjecture  by  what  accidents  you  were  led  into  them. 
They  conducted  you  to  the  subject  of  charity,  and  to 
this  I  propose  at  present  to  confine  my  attention. 

I  will  commence  with  your  definition.  “The  word 
charity,  as  used  in  scripture  is  equivalent  to  the  word 
love.  To  exercise  charity  towards  another,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Bible,  is  to  love  him.  I  may,  therefore,  ex¬ 
ercise  the  most  perfect  charity  towards  one,  whose  prin¬ 
ciples  I  reprobate,  and  whose  conduct  I  abhor,  and 
ought  to  abhor.”  Before  1  examine  the  merits  of  this 
definition,  as  founded  on  the  language  and  spirit  of 
scripture,  allow  me  to  ask  one  or  two  questions.  You 
make  the  term  charity  exactly  synonymous  with  love. 
When  you  speak  of  loving  a  man,  what  is  the  specific 
object  of  your  affection?  Is  not  this  comprised  in  such 
of  his  moral  qualities,  as  come  within  your  notice,  and 
gain  your  approbation?  Take  a  man’s  principles  and 
his  conduct  away,  and  what  is  left,  which  you  can  either 
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love  or  hate?  His  principles  are  interwoven  with  all 
the  moral  elements  of  his  nature,  and  his  conduct  is  the 
only  test  we  can  have  of  the  rectitude  and  purity  of  his 
motives;  or,  in  other  words,  the  principles  and  the  con¬ 
duct  constitute  the  whole  moral  man.  Now  what  kind 
of  love  is  that,  which  is  extended  to  a  person  whose 
principles  are  to  be  reprobated,  and  whose  conduct  is  to  be 
abhorred?  Surely  not  the  love  of  a  virtuous,  pious  mind. 
Such  a  mind  can  love  only  virtue  and  piety.  Hence 
the  very  terms  of  your  definition  should  have  proved  to 
you  its  looseness  and  fallacy,  and  suggested  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  virtue  essentially  different  in  its  operations 
from  the  general  principle  of  love;  a  virtue  bv  which 
the  compassion  and  good  affections  of  our  nature  may  be 
brought  into  exercise,  in  favour  even  of  the  unprincipled 
and  the  vicious,  whom  we  cannot  in  any  proper  sense  of 
the  word  love,  except  in  proportion  as  we  are  willing  to 
dispense  with  holiness  and  virtue  in  ourselves. 

And  again,  on  the  principles  of  Calvinism  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  charity,  which  you  define,  to  be  extended  to 
any  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  human  race.  How 
can  a  good  man  love  any  of  his  fellow  beings,  who  are 
under  a  sentence  of  eternal  reprobation  by  an  unaltera¬ 
ble  decree  of  God,  who  are  totally  depraved,  destitute 
of  all  good  and  wholly  inclined  to  all  evil,  whose  every 
deed  is  wickedness,  and  whose  every  thought  is  rebellion 
against  their  Maker?  If  this  be  possible,  it  is  a  mystery 
in  ethics,  which  I  confess  my  inability  to  solve.  No 
good  man  could  love  such  beings,  because  every  thing  in 
them  must  be  wicked,  odious,  and  repulsive.  He  might, 
even  under  these  circumstances,  have  for  them  a  fellow 
feeling,  or  an  affection,  which  the  world  have  united  in 
calling  charity,  because  this  dreadful  condition  would 
not  be  their  fault,  but  their  misfortune  in  having  been 
born  into  the  world.  Calvinism,  therefore,  requires 
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something  more,  than  your  general  virtue  of  love,  unless 
it  would  teach  its  advocates  to  withhold  all  civility  and 
kindness  from  the  great  mass  of  men,  who  were  either 
brought  into  the  world  by  the  Deity  with  the  express 
purpose  of  making  them  eternally  miserable,  or  who 
have  not  yet  been  released  from  the  bondage  of  their  in¬ 
herent  depravity  by  a  miraculous  visitation  of  divine 
grace. 

But  these  distinctions,  you  will  say,  perhaps,  are 
“popular  crudities,”  the  pastimes  of  erring  reason,  which 
may  be  well  enough  in  common  use,  but  are  not  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  Scriptures,  and  “ought  to  receive  no  coun¬ 
tenance  from  any  accurate  thinker.”  That  charity  re¬ 
quires  us  to  think  favourably  of  the  opinions  of  our  bre¬ 
thren,  to  suppose  them  sincere  and  conscientious  in  the 
search  of  truth,  and  to  indulge  a  hope,  that  they  may  be 
in  a  fair  way  of  meeting  the  divine  acceptance,  you  con¬ 
sider  a  vulgar  notion,  and  “assert  with  confidence,”  that 
it  makes  no  part  of  the  true  scripture  doctrine.  This 
was  a  point  of  much  importance  in  your  apology,  or  de¬ 
fence,  for  if  your  position  can  be  made  out,  then  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  Unitarians  are  beside  themselves  to  imagine 
any  want  of  charity  in  those,  who,  in  their  kind  solici¬ 
tude,  call  them  heretics,  utter  anathemas  against  their 
opinions,  and  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  love  console  them 
with  the  comforting  declarations,  that  they  are  not  Chris¬ 
tians  at  all,  and  no  more  in  the  way  of  salvation  than 
Mohammedans  and  Jews,  that  they  cling  to  “dreadful, 
soul  destroying  errors,”  and  in  their  morals  are  to  be 
numbered  among  the  loose  and  licentious,  upon  whose 
lives  religion  has  no  purifying  power.  These  are  all  to 
be  taken  as  the  genuine  fruits  of  charity,  since  it  is  made 
to  appear,  that  they  may  be  accompanied  with  a  due  de¬ 
gree  of  scriptural  Jove. 

Let  us  come  now  to  the  primary  object  of  inquiry. 
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and  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  the  Scriptures  teach 
respecting  the  virtue  of  charity,  and  whether  it  be  not 
allowable  to  exercise  this  virtue  towards  the  sincere 
opinions  of  our  Fellow  Christians. 

When  you  say,  that  ‘‘in  the  language  of  Scripture 
charity  is  equivalent  to  the  word  love,”  I  know  not 
what  you  mean,  unless  it  be  that  the  original  Greek 
word,  which  denotes  the  general  principle  of  love,  is 
sometimes  rendered  into  English  by  the  word  charity. 
This  is  not  denied.  It  proves  nothing,  however,  except 
that  there  was  no  term  in  Greek  exactly  corresponding 
to  the  word  charity  in  English.  The  meaning  of  the 
Greek  word  is  to  be  determined,  like  the  meaning  of 
almost  every  other  word,  not  by  assigning  to  it  an  ar¬ 
bitrary,  undeviating  signification,  but  by  the  connexion 
in  which  it  stands;  and  this  is  no  difficult  thing.  Such 
an  attempt  at  induction  might  have  amazed  the  school¬ 
men,  and  confounded  Aquinas  himself,  but  since  the 
days  of  Locke  and  Ileid  the  province  of  thought  is  too 
well  understood,  and  the  principles  of  language  are  too 
easily  apprehended,  to  admit  of  difficulties  in  this  pro¬ 
cess.  It  is  a  rule  as  old  as  Hilary,  that  the  force  of 
words  depends  on  their  sense,  and  not  on  their  sound. 
Verba  non  sono  sed  sensu  sapiunt.  This  rule  is  not  to 
be  deserted  in  the  Scriptures. 

Schleusner,  whose  accuracy  and  discrimination  will 
not  be  called  in  question  by  any  biblical  scholar,  has 
assigned  no  less  than  six  distinct  significations  to  the 
word  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  1  will  not  enu¬ 
merate  these,  but  mention  three  only,  which  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  the  incorrectness  of  your  assertion. 

First,  it  means  the  general  principle  of  love,  or  “an 
invariable  preference  of  Good,”  as  this  principle  is  de¬ 
fined  by  a  late  acute  and  philosophical  writer.*  This 
•Cogan’s  Philosophical  Treatise  on  the  Passious,  p.  25. 
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13  the  kind  of  love,  which  the  Deity  exercises  towards 
his  rational  creatures,  and  which  they  are  capable  of 
exercising  towards  him.  The  word  always  implies 
this  sense,  when  it  is  used  to  denote  the  love  of  God. 

Secondly,  it  sometimes  means  alms-giving,  or  the 
conferring  of  benefits.  St.  Paul  praises  the  Thessa- 
lonians  for  their  labour  of  love,  or  their  kind  offices  in 
relieving  his  wants  and  ministering  to  his  comfort.  He 
says  to  the  Hebrews,  “God  is  not  unrighteous  to  forget 
your  work  and  labour  of  love,  which  ye  have  showed 
toward  his  name  in  that  ye  have  ministered  to  the 
saints,  and  do  minister.”  Here  the  apostle  alludes  to 
their  kindness  in  contributing  to  the  temporal  necessi¬ 
ties  of  the  persons,  who  had  laboured  among  them  in 
the  ministry.  In  both  cases  the  word  has  the  sense  of 
charity,  as  we  use  the  term  to  denote  alms-giving.* 

Thirdly,  a  meaning  of  the  word,  which  is  by  far  the 
most  frequent  in  the  New  Testament,  is  that  embracing 
the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions  of  men  in  their  inter¬ 
course  with  one  another.  This  is  the  charity,  which 
the  apostle  says  is  greater  than  faith  or  hope,  and  which 
is  so  beautifully  described  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of 

*  As  most  of  the  valuable  Manuscripts,  and  all  the  ancient  Greek 
commentators,  omit  the  word  y,o  7r&,  labour,  in  the  text  last  quoted, 
Peirce,  in  accordance  with  Mill,  thinks  it  was  not  written  in  the 
original.  But,  as  he  justly  observes,  the  sense  will  not  be  altered 
by  leaving  it  out.  And  he  adds,  “  SVhat  the  love  was  they  showed, 
the  apostle  more  fully  declares,  Heb.  x.  33,  34.  A  very  delicate 
way  he  takes  here  to  commend  the  kindness  they  had  shown  him, 
by  representing  it  to  have  been  done  out  of  respect  for  God  himself.” 
Peirce  in  Loc.  For  a  parallel  example  of  the  bounty  of  the.Philip- 
pians,  see  Phil.  iv.  18. 

The  word,  uyonr appears  to  be  used  in  a  similar  sense,  1  Thess. 
v.  13.  “Esteem  them  very  highly  in  love  for  their  work’s  sake.” 
That  is,  take  care  to  make  proper  returns  for  their  labours  by  your 
deeds  of  bounty  and  charity;  or,  as  Schleusner  paraphrases  it,  tibe- 
ralitati  in  sustenlandis  et  alendis  doctoribus  studete. 
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the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  It  is  that  virtue, 
which  displays  itself  in  active  deeds  of  benevolence, 
gentleness,  mercy;  which  teaches  us  humility,  for¬ 
bearance,  and  a  just  sense  of  the  wants  and  the  deserts 
of  our  fellowmen;  and  which  in  short,  preserves  and 
regulates  the  order  of  society,  by  restraining  the  pas¬ 
sions  and  bringing  out  the  good  qualities  of  our  nature. 
It  is  a  virtue  arising  entirely  out  of  the  condition  of 
men,  their  mutual  dependence,  and  the  necessity  of 
reciprocal  benefits.  If  human  nature  were  perfect,  if 
we  had  neither  faults  nor  wants,  such  a  virtue  could 
not  exist. 

That  there  is  a  broad  and  strongly  marked  distinction 
between  the  three  meanings  here  noticed,  is  manifest 
on  the  slightest  inspection.  The  same  thing  will  be 
confirmed  by  comparing  the  properties  of  the  virtue 
under  each  signification.  No  use  of  language  will  al¬ 
low  you  to  speak  of  the  charity  of  Cod.  The  duties, 
which  men  owe  to  one  another,  or  the  duties  of  charity, 
have  no  relation,  either  to  the  character  or  the  actions 
of  the  Supreme  Being;  nor  have  they  any  concern  in 
our  relations  to  him.  We  cannot  be  charitable  to  God, 
although  we  may  and  ought  to  love  him.  In  giving 
alms,  our  charity  may  prompt  us  to  relieve  the  dis¬ 
tresses  of  a  man,  whose  infamy  and  vices  utterly  for¬ 
bid  the  exercise  of  love.  We  may  comply  with  the 
commands  of  our  Saviour,  and  have  charity  for  our 
enemies  in  both  of  the  two  latter  senses  above  men¬ 
tioned,  but  we  have  not  power  to  do  so  much  violence 
to  human  nature  as  to  love  them  in  the  first  sense, 
while  we  know  they  are  our  enemies,  and  resolved  to 
do  us  an  injury  when  an  opportunity  shall  offer. 

But  there  is  no  occasion  to  dwell  on  this  point. 
Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  these  distinctions,  and 
I  have  only  designed  to  show  by  a  few  hints  with  whit 
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disregard  of  all  critical  precision  you  spoke,  when  you 
“asserted  with  confidence,”  that  the  word  charity  means 
precisely  the  same  thing  as  the  word  love,  and  with 
what  a  fallacious  and  unscriptural  principle  you  started, 
in  laying  down  the  rules  of  conduct,  which  should  be 
followed  by' Christians  of  different  persuasions  in  regard 
to  each  other.  Love  is  a  principle,  charity  a  virtue; 
love  is  an  inclination  to  good,  charity  is  active  goodness; 
love  is  an  involuntary  emotion,  charity  a  duty;  love  is 
an  original  affection,  making  a  part  of  our  nature,  and 
communicated  by  the  Deity  himself,  charity  is  a  rule 
of  moral  action,  founded  on  our  condition  in  the  world, 
and  limited  to  our  intercourse  with  men;  love  is  a  dis¬ 
position  of  the  mind,  charity  an  act  of  the  will,  bringing 
this  disposition  to  bear  on  particular  objects;  love  can 
be  excited  only  towards  what  is  good,  charity  can  never 
be  extended  to  positive  excellence,  but  is  confined  to 
the  frailty,  faults,  wants,  and  sufferings  of  men.  Do 
you  say,  after  all,  that  charity  is  only  a  modification  of 
love?  Let  this  be  admitted,  and  it  will  prove  them  not 
to  be  the  same  thing.  Every  virtue  is  a  modification 
of  this  principle,  yet  every  virtue  is  not  love.  All 
the  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity  are  but  so  many  mo¬ 
difications  of  his  love,  but  will  you  say  that  his  goodness, 
justice,  mercy,  wisdom  are  all  synonymous  with  love, 
and  consequently  with  each  other?  Piety,  reverence, 
thanksgiving,  and  praise  to  our  Maker,  and  also  bene¬ 
volence,  tenderness,  sympathy,  generosity,  compassion, 
lenity,  are  all  modifications  of  this  general  principle; 
and  it  would  be  just  as  correct  a  use  of  language  to  say, 
that  each  of  these  virtues  is  equivalent  to  love,  as  it  is 
to  say  the  same  of  charity. 

Your  rule  may  be  applied  to  all  other  words  in  the 
New  Testament,  as  well  as  to  the  one  which  is  trans¬ 
lated  love  and  charity.  Take,  for  instance,  the  word. 
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Ivhich  is  usually  rendered  righteousness.  In  the  ori¬ 
ginal  it  means  justice.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a  very 
strikin'5-  difference  between  these  two  words  in  our 

o 

language.  No  man  can  be  righteous  without  being 
just,  but  justice  alone  would  be  accounted  a  very  small 
part  of  righteousness.  The  former  implies  nothing 
more,  than  rendering  to  every  man  his  just  due,  while 
the  latter  embraces  all  the  virtues  of  piety  and  morality, 
and  is  nearly  the  same  as  holiness.  Your  rule  would 
require  you  to  say,  that  as  the  word  righteousness,  ‘  as 
used  in  Scripture,”  is  equivalent  to  the  word  justice, 
nothing  more  is  demanded  of  you  to  be  a  righteous 
man,  than  to  be  just,  and  that  to  pretend  to  any  dis¬ 
tinction  here  is  one  of  the  ‘‘popular  crudities,”  which 
"ought  to  receive  no  countenance  from  any  accurate 
thinker.”  By  the  same  process,  and  without  continuing 
your  philology  much  farther,  you  might  fall  into  the 
track  of  Horne  Tooke,  and  convince  yourself,  that 
whatever  is  commanded  is  right  and  just,  and  thus  dis¬ 
cover  the  only  reason,  which  perhaps  has  ever  been 
given,  why  the  commands,  or  in  other  words,  the  de- 
ci'ions,  creeds,  and  decrees  of  councils,  conventions, 
assemblies,  and  synods  should  be  binding  on  the  con¬ 
sciences  and  faith  of  Christians. 

Numerous  examples  of  this  smt  might  be  recurred 
to,  which  would  give  additional  proof  of  the  error  of 
your  theory,  and  the  mischievous  tendency  of  its  ap¬ 
plication.*  On  the  whole,  few  things  are  more  evident, 

•The  word,  rrttv/xx,  spirit,  Schleusner  calls  to X voiftcs,  and 
assigns  to  it  no  less  than  Twenty  six  distinct  classes  of  significations, 
as  it  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  Among  others  are  life,  hreath, 
air,  wind;  the  soul,  the  mind;  a  divine  influence,  the  invisible  and 
extraordinary  gilts  of  the  Deity.  It  would  be  as  proper  to  say,  that 
eiUier  of  these  is  equivalent  to  the  principal  one,  and  that  the  word 
may  always  be  understood  in  any  one  of  these  significations,  as  it  is 
in  your  example  of  love  and  charity. 
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than  that  the  notion  under  which  you  laboured  to  screen 
the  rough  features  of  your  charges,  receives  as 
little  support  from  the  Scriptures,  as  from  the  under¬ 
standing,  the  prevailing  sentiments,  and  the  best  feel¬ 
ings  of  men.  It  is,  moreover,  fraught  with  many  evils. 
If  admitted  in  explaining  the  Scriptures,  it  would  in¬ 
troduce  utter  confusion,  and  make  the  plainest  things  in 
the  word  of  God  ambiguous,  and  unintelligible.  If 
carried  into  practice,  it  would  have  a  most  serious,  and 
unhappy  influence  on  the  temper,  morals,  and  character 
of  Christians.  It  virtually  teaches,  that  all  the  moral 
qualities  and  exercises  may  be  resolved  into  the  gen¬ 
eral  principle  of  love.  For  if  charity  means  love,  so 
does  benevolence,  and  so  do  generosity,  sympathy,  ten¬ 
derness,  mercy;  and  the  numerous  duties,  which  these 
rules  of  virtue,  and  in  fact,  all  rules  of  virtue,  require, 
may  be  dispensed  with,  if  you  can  satisfy  yourself,  that 
you  have  abundance  of  love.  It  is  true,  this  happy 
simplicity  in  the  great  science  of  morals  would  relieve 
you  from  the  grievance  of  thinking  favourably  of  opin¬ 
ions,  which  do  not  in  all  respects  accord  with  your  own. 
It  would  leave  no  tax  on  your  humility,  your  good  na¬ 
ture,  your  love  of  truth,  or  desire  for  the  progress  of 
Christian  knowledge.  There  would  be  no  occasion  for 
these  virtues,  in  dealing  with  our  brethren,  while 
the  only  thing  requisite  wrere  a  due  caution  not  to 
resist  the  mechanical  impulse  of  love.  Unfortunately 
for  this  scheme,  no  such  simplicity  exists,  either  in 
the  Scriptures,  in  the  laws  of  human  nature,  or  the 
sense  of  mankind. 

I  consider  it  established,  therefore,  that  your  view's 
of  this  subject  are  erroneous,  and  that  men  have  not 
been  unwittingly  duped  into  such  a  “crudity,”  as  you 
imagine,  in  consenting  to  make  it  a  Christian  duty 
to  have  some  respect  for  the  serious  endeavours,  the 
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anxious  inquiries,  and  honest  opinions  of  such,  as 
have  not  been  able  to  run  in  precisely  the  same 
path  as  themselves.  In  what  I  have  further  to  say, 
it  will  be  considered  as  settled,  that  there  is  such  a  vir¬ 
tue  as  charity,  distinct  from  all  other  virtues,  and 
that  this  is  taught  in  the  Scriptures.  I  have  only  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  unreasonableness,  danger, 
and  evils  of  neglecting  this  virtue,  and  blotting  it,  as  you 
have  done,  out  of  the  catalogue  of  Christian  duties. 

Charity  has  its  origin,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  imper¬ 
fections  of  men.  It  supposes  defects  and  faults,  not  as 
implying  crime,  or  designed  offence,  or  wilful  perver¬ 
sion  of  the  gifts  of  heaven.  The  ignorance,  prejudices, 
and  errors  of  honest  men,  arise  out  of  their  weakness, 
and  not  out  of  a  disposition  to  evil.  No  man  errs  in 
sincere  opinion  against  his  judgment,  or  sense  of  right. 
In  practice  he  may  err  against  these,  and  also  against 
truth,  conscience,  reason.  The  errors  of  the  honest 
man’s  opinions  are  innocent,  but  the  errors  of  the  wick¬ 
ed  man’s  practice  are  criminal.  By  your  principles 
these  are  confouuded.  This  is  preposterous.  Wicked 
deeds  claim  neither  charity,  nor  love,  nor  sufferance. 
Involuntary,  innocent  errors  are  identified  with  the  im¬ 
perfections  of  human  nature,  and  every  one’s  own  frail¬ 
ty  should  convince  him,  that  they  demand  the  kind 
forbearance,  or  in  other  words,  the  charity,  of  the  hum¬ 
ble  and  the  pious. 

It  may  be  added,  that  to  withhold  charity  from  such 
errors,  is  to  inflict  an  injury,  and  be  guilty  of  an  of¬ 
fence.  What  more  can  you  do  to  injure  a  person,  whose 
faith  you  do  not  approve,  than  to  charge  people  to  be¬ 
ware  of  his  discourse  and  his  society,  to  take  care  how 
they  read  his  books,  charging  him  with  heresy,  declar¬ 
ing  his  morals  to  Oe  infected  by  his  principles,  and  pro¬ 
nouncing  him  unworthy  of  the  Christian  name?  In 
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such  a  case,  you  evidently  make  opinion  a  crime,  anil 
may  thus  fix  a  reproach  in  the  fairest  character,  and 
scatter  the  seeds  of  malevolence  in  the  religious  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  unwary  and  the  uninformed.  Such  insinu¬ 
ations  and  charges  are  worse  than  open  slander,  and 
public  defamation,  because  they  go  abroad  under  the 
protecting  garb  of  religion,  and  plead  a  zeal  for  God, 
even  amidst  their  greatest  enormities.  They  are 
fraught  with  mischief  in  every  quarter.  They  testify 
the  ill  temper  of  the  person  by  whom  they  are  dis¬ 
persed;  they  wantonly  impugn  the  character  of  the  vir¬ 
tuous  and  sincere;  they  deceive  and  corrupt  the 
minds  of  the  unsuspecting,  and  encourage  the  illiberal 
in  their  bitterness  and  unchristian  revilings. 

That  the  advocates  for  the  kind  of  Christian  charity, 
which  shows  itself  in  effects  like  these,  have  always 
considered  opinion  a  crime,  has  been  thoroughly  proved 
by  the  conduct  of  churches.  Why  else  have  they  so 
often  brought  down  the  terrors  of  excommunication  up¬ 
on  some  of  their  members,  whose  lives  were  irreproach¬ 
able,  but  whose  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  honest  avowal  of 
their  sentiments,  have  excited  the  suspicion,  that  they 
were  penetrating  too  deeply  into  the  dark  subtleties, 
and  secret  corners  of  some  of  the  received  dogmas? 
Why  the  anathemas,  which  different  churches  have 
heaped  with  exhaustless  bounty  on  others?  In  the 
midst  of  these  imaginary  works  of  sanctity  and  /cue, 
where  is  that  charity,  which  “suffereth  long  and  is  kind, 
which  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  her 
own,  is  not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil,  rejoiceth 
not  in  iniquity,  but  beareth  all  things,  and  endureth  all 
things?”  She  has  fled  to  her  native  skies,  or  is  hidden 
in  the  depths  of  the  earth;  she-is  any  where,  rather  than 
in  the  bosoms  of  her  pretended  votaries,  inflaming  their 
mistaken  zeal,  and  approving  their  unholy  purposes. 
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Without  this  charity,  there  can  be  no  unity  of  consent. 
Feeling,  or  action,  either  among  Christian  sects  or  indivi¬ 
duals.  Differences  exist  in  matters  of  opinion,  and  not 
of  action.  No  sect,  I  believe,  has  ever  made  any  peculiar 
or  extraordinary  acts  of  holiness  the  characteristics  of  its 
party-  Hence,  upon  your  scheme  of  loving  the  person, 
but  “reprobating  his  principles,”  every  sect  must  rep¬ 
robate  every  other,  for  as  sects  they  differ  only  in  re¬ 
gard  to  “principles.”  This  remark  is  not  theoretical. 
It  is  verified  by  the  example  of  every  one,  who  betrays 
a  fondness  for  denouncing  any  sect.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Brett,  an  Episcopalian,  in  a  laboured  discourse  to  estab¬ 
lish  your  favourite  notion  of  exclusive  charity,  thinks 
it  a  great  hardship  indeed,  that  he  may  not  be  permitted, 
in  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  true  spirit  of  Christian 
moderation,  to  condemn  Socinians  and  Quakers,  and 
“those  who  refuse  baptism  to  infants,”and  alsotocall  such 
persons  schismatics,  as  take  it  upon  them  to  “renounce 
episcopal  government,  and  contemn  the  orders  and  ser¬ 
vices  of  our  church,  setting  up  for  themselves  teachers 
according  to  their  own  fancies,  and  separating  them¬ 
selves  from  our  communion,  as  the  presbyterians  and 
independents.”*  And  I  suppose  you  would  think  it  an 
equal  hardship,  if  you  were  denied  the  liberty  of  re¬ 
torting  upon  episcopalians  thus  charitably  inclined,  and 
of  clearing  yourself  from  the  imputation  of  schism,  and 
maintaining  that  their  church  is  no  true  church,  but  a 
defective  branch  of  a  corrupt  stock,  "setting  up  for  it¬ 
self  teachers  to  its  own  fancies,”  and  sadly  deforming 
the  primitive  faith  and  discipline.  This  you  would  no 
doubt  call  moderation  and  charity,  and  you  would  only 
be  following  the  example  of  Dr.  Brett,  and  every  other 
impugner  of  a  faith,  which  differs  from  his  ow  n. 

*  Sermon  on  True  Moderation,  as  contained  in  tlie  Churchman 
armed  against  the  Errors  of  the  Times,  vol,  iii.  p.  12. 
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Trace  this  species  of  charity  through  its  windings. 
To  what  does  it  come  at  last?  It  terminates  in  dis- 
affections,  divisions,  wranglings,  and  all  the  desolating 
effects  of  the  unholy  passions.  Let  the  application  be 
more  particular.  No  two  men  think  alike.  Opinions 
are  as  various  as  the  objects  of  thought  The  whole 
Christian  world  is  made  up  of  persons,  whose  opinions 
are  tinged  with  every  shade,  from  the  brilliant  light  of 
truth  to  the  blackest  darkness  of  error.  What  indi¬ 
vidual  of  the  whole  number  can  have  the  good  fortune 
to  be  favoured  with  your  charity?  In  accordance  with 
your  notion,  the  exercise  of  this  .virtue  must  be  res¬ 
tricted  to  him  alone,  whose  opinions  are  like  your  own. 
But  where  shall  this  person  be  found?  At  a  certain 
point  your  charity  will  begin,  but  where  is  this  poinf? 
In  how  many  things  must  there  be  an  agreement,  and 
what  are  these  things?  Till  this  be  fairly  established, 
the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is,  you  can  hare  no 
charity  for  any  man  but  yourself.  This  scheme  implies 
an  unavailing  attempt  to  force  nature.  When  you  can 
make  all  the  trees  of  the  forest  shoot  forth  leaves  of 
the  same  texture,  shape,  and  colour;  when  every  blos¬ 
som  and  every  spire  of  grass  shall  exactly  resemble 
every  other;  when  every  man’s  features,  form,  and  di¬ 
mensions  shall  be  alike;  and  all  minds  shall  have  the 
same  degree  of  wisdom,  intelligence,  and  strength,  then 
the  fond  dream  of  producing  uniformity  of  opinion  will 
be  realized,  and  then,  and  not  before,  some  straggling 
beams  of  your  charity  may  go  abroad,  to  look  for  other 
objects  than  yourself  to  act  upon.* 

Universal  experience  has  also  taught  lessons, 
which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  forget.  Persecutions, 

*  Some  excellent  reflections  on  this  topic  may  be  seen  in  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Channing’s  “Remarks  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Worcester’s  Second  Let¬ 
ter  to  him  on  American  Unitarianism.”  p.  24. 
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proscriptions^wars,  murders,  have  been  the  bitter  and 
detestable  fruits  of  the  insane  zeal,  which  the  spirit  of 
uncharitableness,  not  as  exercised  towards  the  prac¬ 
tices,  but  the  opinions  of  men,  has  kindled  and  nourish¬ 
ed  in  the. breasts  of  the  ignorant,  the  bigoted,  the  ambi¬ 
tious,  the  hypocritical,  in  every  age  of  the  Christian 
church.  Men  have  sanctified  the  most  infamous  pur¬ 
poses,  by  cloaking  their  crimes  under  the  pretence  of 
suppressing  heresy,  and  protecting  the  faith.  There  is 
not  a  deeper  blot  in  human  nature,  nor  a  more  glaring 
outrage  upon  reason,  nor  a  stronger  verification  of  the 
maxim,  humanum  est  errare  et  insanire,  than  the 
treatment,  which  Christians  have  offered  to  one  another, 
simply  because  they  could  not  agree  in  opinion.  By 
their  cruelties,  they  have  done  as  much  as  the  power  of 
man  could  do  to  exterminate  one  half  of  the  world,  and 
make  hypocrites  of  the  other.  Do  you  suppose  the 
number  of  heretics  in  France,  and  of  Jews  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  was  diminished  by  the  barbarous  laws 
made  against  them,  and  by  the  bloody  orgies  of  the  In¬ 
quisition?  No.  Hypocrites  were  multiplied,  every 
wicked  passion  was  fanned  iuto  a  flame,  and  the  prayers 
of  the  sufferers  ascended  to  heaven,  mingled  with  im¬ 
precations  of  vengeance  on  their  relentless  persecutors. 

All  this  was  done,  let  it  be  remembered,  without  sa¬ 
crificing  a  particle  of  that  love,  which  you  describe  as 
the  essence  of  charity,  Nay,  so  far  from  it,  that  a  love 
for  the  souls  of  men  was  frequently  made  the  primary 
cause  of  the  vilest  persecutions.  This  was  love  with¬ 
out  charity,  and  these  were  its  genuine  fruits.  The 
topic  of  persecution  is  too  trite  to  need  enlargement. 
It  is  enough  for  you  to  cast  upon  it  a  single  glance,  and 
then  recollect,  that  the  principle  which  you  would  esta¬ 
blish,  and  under  which  you  would  shelter  your  charges 
of  heresy  and  immorality  against  Unitarians,  is  the 
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same,  which  has  ministered  to  the  rage  of  fanaticism, 
the  cupidity  of  avarice,  the  lust  of  unprincipled  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  the  tortures  of  cruelty. 

These  hints  are  not  introduced  with  the  supposition, 
that  such  abuses  are  any  longer  to  be  apprehended,  but 
only  to  show  what  have  actually  been  the  consequences 
where  your  principle  has  operated  to  its  fullest  extent. 
Opinions,  and  not  actions,  have  invariably  been  the  food 
of  the  consuming  fire  of  persecution.  A  proper  charity 
for  such  opinions,  would  have  extinguished  the  devour¬ 
ing  flame,  spared  the  lives  of  the  innocent,  and  raised 
the  white  banner  of  peace,  instead  of  the  bloody  flag  of 
death  and  desolation.  The  principle  will  for  ever  re¬ 
main  the  same,  and  be  equally  opposed  to  the  pure 
spirit  of  Christianity.  It  may  stop  short  of  actual 
persecution,  not  for  the  want  of  a  latent  disposition,  but 
of  power,  and  the  approbation  of  puDlic  sentiment. 

The  days  of  persecution  it  is  to  be  hoped,  and  per¬ 
haps  believed,  have  run  their  course.  They  have  set¬ 
tled  into  the  abyss  of  time,  and  will  never  again  be 
drawn  out  to  darken  and  disgrace  the  history  of  hu¬ 
man  nature.  The  hideous  spirit  of  those  days,  whose 
poisonous  breath  infected  all  that  was  pure  in  the 
human  heart,  and  blasted  all  that  was  fair  and  lovely 
in  the  Christian  scheme,  is  powerless,  subdued  by  the 
majesty  of  truth,  and  the  rising  strength  of  unper¬ 
verted  reason.  Heaven  has  smiled  on  the  land,  and 
the  chimeras,  which  so  long  brooded  in  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  settled  upon  the  soul,  have  gradually  dis¬ 
solved  and  disappeared.  If  some  traces  of  them  still 
remain,  they  are  like  the  inscriptions  on  the  moul¬ 
dering  monuments  of  antiquity,  losing  something  of 
their  distinctness  and  form  with  the  return  of  every 
sun.  The  finger  of  time  will  at  length  erase  them, 
and  leave  a  fair  surface,  on  which  shall  be  written. 
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in  characters  that  can  never  be  defaced,  the  motto 
of  all  succeeding  ages — truth  and  Christian  charity. 

Again,  your  view  of  charity  is  at  variance  with  the 
positive  precepts  of  the  Saviour.  "Judge  not,  that  ye 
be  not  judged,”  is  an  imperious  command,  and  is  en¬ 
forced  by  the  beautiful  illustration,  which  immediate¬ 
ly  follows  it,  respecting  the  mote  in  a  brother’s  eye. 
Now  this  command  could  not  relate  to  conduct. 
Every  one  has  a  right,  and  ought  to  judge  the  wick¬ 
ed  deeds  even  of  a  brother.  It  relates  to  motives, 
intentions,  and  thoughts  in  forming  opinions.  These 
we  are  not  at  liberty  to  judge,  or  censure,  for  a  very 
plain  reason,  because  they  are  beyond  our  reach.  And 
we  encroach  upon  a  prerogative,  which  God  only  can 
claim,  when  we  set  up  a  tribunal  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  consciences  of  men.  It  is  a  fact,  which  ought  to  be 
impressed  on  the  minds,  and  engraven  in  the  hearts  of 
all  those  worthy  Christians,  who  are  fond  of  placing 
themselves  in  the  judgment  seat  of  such  a  tribunal,  that 
Jesus  neither  condemned,  censured,  nor  judged  any 
man  for  his  errors. 

The  severe  denunciations,  which  he  uttered  against 
the  Pharisees,  were  directed  in  no  case  against  their 
opinions,  but  their  hypocrisy,  and  wicked  conduct. 
The  heresies  of  the  Saducees,  and  the  miserable  super¬ 
stitions  of  the  Pharisees,  drew  from  him  no  expressions 
of  reproach,  nor  kindled  a  spirit  of  exclusion.  He 
worshipped  in  theii  synagogues,  and  associated  freely 
and  cordially  with  all  good  men.  He  never  even  re¬ 
buked  his  disciples  for  their  errors  of  opinion,  although 
some  of  them  were  of  no  favourable  tendency.  If  he 
told  them  of  the  weakness  of  their  faith,  as  he  occa¬ 
sionally  did,  it  was  with  a  gentleness  consistent  with 
his  knowledge  of  their  sincerity,  and  a  proper  sense  of 
their  imperfection.  He  did  not  try  their  feelings,  nor 
4* 
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abuse  their  integrity  to  themselves  and  their  God,  by 
dogmatical  assertions,  harsh  epithets,  and  opprobrious 
names.  He  did  not  seek  to  alienate  from  them  the  af¬ 
fections  of  their  brethren,  nor  to  excite  the  suspicions 
of  the  indifferent,  by  proclaiming  in  the  ears  of  the 
■world  their  “dreadful,  soul  destroying  errors;”  or  by 
calling  them  enemies  of  the  gospel,  who  denied  their 
Lord,  and  whom  it  was  sinful  to  bid  God  speed;  or  by 
charging  them  with  embracing  a  system,  which  was 
“most  acceptable  to  the  worldly  minded  and  licentious,” 
and  by  which  they  were  “not  in  the  smallest  degree 
sanctified.”  No  language  of  this  choice  texture  can  be 
found  in  the  discourses  of  our  divine  Master.  We  are 
indebted  for  it  to  the  amiable  spirit  of  his  followers  in 
later  times.* 

Another  evil  consequence  of  your  view  of  charity, 
is  the  discouragement  of  religious  inquiry.  Nor  is 
this  of  small  magnitude.  Till  we  think  it  indifferent 

CD 

whether  we  have  truth  or  falsehood,  inquiry  in  religion 
is  a  duty  of  the  highest  obligation.  Truth  yields  only 
to  inquiry,  and  there  can  be  no  progress  in  truth,  while 
the  freedom  of  investigation  is  restrained.  But  the 
man,  who  thinks  it  a  deed  of  charity  to  deprecate  the 
faith  of  another  man,  and  to  impress  the  stigma  of  im¬ 
morality  on  his  character  as  a  necessary  accompani¬ 
ment  of  his  faith,  must  have  so  unshaken  a  convic¬ 
tion  of  his  own  infallibility,  as  not  to  suffer  himself 
to  examine  one  step  beyond  his  present  acquisi¬ 
tions.  Let  all  men  have  the  same  confidence, 
self  estimation,  and  charitable  turn,  and  of  course  each 

*  A  large  portion  of  the  sermon  on  the  Mount  is  a  comment  on 
that  kind  of  charity,  which  you  call  a  “popular  crudity.”  Jeremy  Tay¬ 
lor’s  Eleventh  Discourse  in  his  Life  of  Christ  is  on  Charity,  as  taught 
in  this  sermon.  He  considers  it  under  three  heads;  Fougivikg, 
Givuto,  Not  Jcdgikg. 
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one  would  think  it  a  duty  to  adhere  to  his  own  faith, 
and  deprecate  the  faith  of  all  others.  When  charity 
to  others  requires  us  to  judge  their  opinions,  charity  to 
ourselves  would  forbid  any  scrutiny  into  our  own. 

If  you  can  get  up  the  cry  of  heresy  against  a  par¬ 
ticular  tenet,  all,  who  regard  your  authority,  and  value 
your  reputation,  and  do  not  profess  to  be  well  informed 
on  the  subject,  will  take  care  to  support  you,  repeat 
your  cry,  and  reiterate  your  alarms.  To  inquire  after¬ 
wards  would  be  to  reproach  themselves  for  their  pre¬ 
cipitancy  and  want  of  discernment.  Hence,  the  man 
of  charity  not  only  shuts  his  own  ears  to  all  new  coun¬ 
sel,  and  his  understanding  to  all  further  wisdom,  but 
throws  the  mantle  of  ignorance  over  as  many  as  come 
within  his  reach. 

On  looking  back  to  the  view,  which  has  been  taken, 
it  will  be  perceived,  that  so  far  from  charity  having  no¬ 
thing  to  do  w  ith  opinions,  it  is  really  and  properly  con¬ 
fined  to  these  alone.  We  ought  not  to  be  charitable  to 
w  icked  deeds,  and  good  ones  do  not  need  in  their  be¬ 
half  the  exercise  of  this  virtue.  Opinions  are  involun¬ 
tary.  It  would  be  a  crime  for  a  man  to  pretend  to 
believe  contrary  to  his  actual  conviction;  and  whoever 
requires  a  particular  faith,  before  he  will  let  his  charity 
appear,  is  in  some  degree  accessory  to  such  a  crime. 

It  remains  only  to  notice  two  or  three  texts  of  scrip¬ 
ture,  which  you  have  quoted  to  fortify  your  sentiments 
and  in  justification  of  your  charges.  The  first  is  that, 
which  contains  the  denunciation  of  our  Saviour  against 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  “Ye  serpents,  ye  genera¬ 
tion  of  vipers,  how  can  ye  escape  the  damnation  of 
hell?'**  In  pronouncing  this  sentence,  if  the  common 
notion  of  charity  be  correct,  you  observe,  “our  blessed 


•  Matthew  xxiii.  23. 
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Saviour  most  grievously  offended  against  this  duty.” 
Had  you  paid  any  regard  to  the  whole  i  apter  ;.  (  ced¬ 
ing,  you  could  never  have  fallen  into  so  great  a  mis¬ 
take,  as  to  (juote  this  passage  in  your  vindication.  It 
has  not  the  remotest  bearing  on  the  opinions  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  but  is  pointedly  aimed  at  their 
conduct.  It  was  uttered  immediately  after  enume¬ 
rating  their  vices,  and  charging  them  with  hypocrisy, 
with  making  long  prayers  for  a  pretence,  deceiving  the 
unwary,  neglecting  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith,  and 
)eing  guilty  of  extortion,  excess,  iniquity-  In  this  con- 
lexion,  the  text  is  in  no  respect  to  your  purpose,  and 
night  be  spoken  by  any  person  against  others,  whose 
onduct  resembled  that  of  the  Pharisees,  without  en- 
roaching  on  the  charity,  for  which  I  have  been  con- 
ending. 

You  next  bring  to  your  aid  the  following  passage. 
‘He  thar  abideth  not  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  hath  not 
Jod;  he  that  abideth  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  he  hath 
oth  the  Father  and  the  Son.  If  there  come  any  unto 
ou  and  bring  not  this  doctrine,  receive  him  not  into 
our  house,  neither  bid  him  God  speed.  For  he  that 
iddeth  him  God  speed,  is  partaker  of  his  evil  deeds.”* 
lei  again  you  have  run  into  the  same  mistake  as  above. 
The  apostle  is  not  reproving  errors,  but  vices.  The 
nen  of  whom  he  is  speaking,  he  tells  us  were  "de¬ 
livers.”  This  shows  them  not  to  have  been  condenm- 
?d  for  being  led  away  by  their  erroneous  opinions,  but 
for  attempting  to  impose  on  others,  what  they  knew  to 
be  false.  1  hey  taught  false  doctrines  knowingly,  and 
for  selfish  and  wicked  purposes.  The  apostle  consid¬ 
ered  them  transgressors,  as  is  manifest  from  a  clause, 
which,  for  some  reason, you  omitted  in  your  quota'ion. 
!W  hosoever  truiisgrussetii,  and  abideth  not  in  the 


*  2  John  9,10, 11. 
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docfrine  of  Christ,  hath  not  God.”  It  is  moreover  in¬ 
timated  in  positive  terms,  that  their  “evil  deeds”  were 
the  objects  of  this  reprobation.  To  teach  what  they  knew 
was  false,  with  the  intention  of  leading  people  into 
wicked  practices,  was  neither  a  mistake  of  judgment, 
nor  error  of  opinion,  but  a  deliberate  crime.  To  such 
persons  no  laws  of  charity  afford  a  refuge.* 

You  have  at  least  the  encouragement  of  not  being 
solitary  in  your  application  of  this  passage.  It  is  often 
in  the  mouths  of  the  orthodox  of  the  present  day.  They 
have  acquired  a  habit,  or  set  up  a  fashion  of  calling 
every  thing  heresy,  which  deviates  from  the  train  of 
thought  into  which  their  minds  have  chanced  to  run,  and 
to  such  persons  as  cannot  force  themselves  into  this 
track,  however  sincere  and  honest,  however  virtuous  and 
heavenly  minded,  they  seem  to  regard  it  the  highest  test 
of  their  piety,  and  zeal  for  the  cause  of  God,  to  deny  the 
Christian  civilities;  and  they  make  all  smooth  and  quiet 
with  their  consciences  by  shielding  themselves  under 
the  example  of  St.John,  who  cautioned  the  Christians  of 
his  time,  or  rather  the  “elect  lady,  and  her  children,”  to 
whom  he  wrote  his  second  epistle,  not  to  associate  with 
deceivers,  transgressors,  and  evil  doers.  Such  is  the 

*  W'hitbv  says  of  the  phrase,  Bid  him  not  God  speed,  that  “it 
seems  to  be  taken  from  the  Jews,  who  were  forbiil  to  say  Godspeed 
to  a  man  that  was  excommunicated,  or  was  doing  any  evil  action .” 
And  in  the  present  instance  he  adds,  that  it  enjoins  “a  prohibition 
from  doing  any  thing,  which  imports  a  consent  to,  or  approbation  of 
the  evil  actions”  of  one,  to  whom  it  may  be  applied.  Paraphrase 
on  John  2,11. 

Le  Clerc  remarks  on  the  passage,  that  the  persons  alluded  to  were 
wicked  men,  who  wished  to  be  thought  religious,  but  who  rejected 
the  authority  of  Christ  and  the  apostles.  No  such,  he  continues, 
are  found  among  Christians  of  the  present  day,  for  they  all  revere  the 
authority  of  the  apostles,  however  they  may  depart  from  their  doc¬ 
trines.  Signautur  mali  homines,  qui  pii  videri  volebant,  etc.  lid, 
Cleri,  .idnotat.  in  Loe, 
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power  of  orthodoxy  to  blind  the  eyes,  cloud  the  under¬ 
standing,  narrow  the  mind,  shut  up  the  heart,  and  freeze 
the  affections.  Else  why  is  this  passage,  and  others  like 
it,  so  often  perverted  to  give  countenance  to  the  un¬ 
christian  spirit,  and  unholy  practices,  which  some, 
who  profess  to  take  their  religion  from  the  Bible,  ex¬ 
hibit  towards  others,  who  are  in  no  degree  behind  them 
in  their  earnest  inquiries  after  truth,  their  humble  and 
zealous  efforts  to  obtain  holiness  of  life,  their  confidence 
in  the  doctrines  and  promises  of  Christ,  and  their  seri¬ 
ous  concern  for  their  eternal  welfare? 

Your  last  quotation  is  from  St.  Paul’s  epistle  to  the 
Galatians.  “If  any  man  preach  any  other  Gospel  unto 
you,  than  that  ye  have  received,  let  him  be  accursed.”* 
This  text  was  directed  against  a  particular  class  of 
persons,  who,  the  apostle  observes  in  the  same  con¬ 
nexion,  “would  pervert  the  gospel  of  Christ.”  These 
persons,  we  learn  from  the  whole  epistle  to  the  Gala¬ 
tians,  were  Judaizing  Christians,  who  were  not  simply 
betrayed  into  mistakes  respecting  the  Christian  faith, 
but  desired  to  impose  the  laws  of  Moses  on  all  the 
converts,  and  to  keep  up  the  distinctions,  which  had 
always  existed  between  the  Jews  and  Gentiles.  They 
knew  this  was  contrary  to  the  truth  and  spirit  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  because  an  inspired  apostle  had  told  them  so, 
yet  their  pride  and  overbearing  temper  carried  them 
forward  in  defiance  of  conscience  and  a  better  know¬ 
ledge.  In  short,  their  wicked  propensities,  and  ob¬ 
stinate  disobedience  of  the  plain,  practical  rules  of  the 
religion  they  professed,  and  not  the  errors  of  their  be- 
ief,  drew  down  upon  them  the  severe  censure  in  the 
ext.  The  apostle  uses  bold  and  confident  language, 
nd  he  gives  a  good  reason.  He  was  -‘taught  by  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.”  When  calvinists  can  prove 


*  Galatians  i.  9. 
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the  same  in  regard  to  themselves,  it  will  become  them 
to  be  equally  confident,  and  I  apprehend  little  hazard 
in  predicting,  that  every  Unitarian  will  then  humbly 
submit  to  their  authority. 

Such  are  the  proofs  you  bring  from  scripture,  that 
in  the  charges  of  heresy,  and  of  immorality  as  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  dangerous  opinions,  you  were  only  acting 
“in  conformity  with  the  example,  both  of  the  Master, 
and  his  inspired  servants.”  What  I  have  said  is  enough 
to  show  how  far  this  example  bears  you  out.  I  cannot 
close,  however,  without  expressing  my  astonishment  at 
the  position  you  assumed  in  resorting  to  this  argument 
of  defence.  Is  it  possible,  that  you  suppose  yourself  to 
have  the  same  authority  to  judge  and  condemn  the 
faith  of  others,  as  the  Saviour  and  his  Apostles?  This 
must  be  taken  for  granted,  otherwise  you  could  not 
imagine  that  your  appeal  to  their  example  would  have 
any  validity.  This  error  runs  through  all  your  remarks. 
Positions  are  laid  down  as  if  they  were  dictated  by 
some  higher  power.  If  you  knew  the  hearts  of  men, 
like  the  Saviour,  or  were  made  acquainted  with  all 
divine  truth,  like  the  apostle  Paul,  such  a  thing  would 
appear  less  strange.  No  knowledge  short  of  this  could 
qualify  any  one  to  follow  their  example  in  the  instances, 
which  you  propose;  and  even  then  you  would  not  have 
their  example  for  judging  the  errors  of  men  as  crimes. 

Unitarians  consider  charity  an  essential  part  of  re¬ 
ligion.  They  delight  to  think  well  of  all  men,  who 
give  the  scripture  test  of  a  holy  and  blameless  life.  Ar¬ 
ticles  of  belief  may  exhibit  themselves  in  an  infinite 
variety  of  forms.  They  may  deceive  and  mislead. 
Treachery  may  be  concealed  under  fair  pretences,  false¬ 
hood  may  be  entwined  with  the  most  solemn  protes¬ 
tations,  and  deeds  of  the  blackest  die  may  lurk  in  the 
folds  of  a  capacious  faith.  Holiness  is  single,  always 
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the  same,  and  always  to  be  seen.  Unitarians  make 
this  the  criterion  of  a  truly  religious  character.  They 
are  told,  that  “without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the 
Lord,”  but  they  are  not  told,  that  they  must  suffer 
this  penalty,  unless  they  believe  in  a  particular  dogma, 
which  they  cannot  understand,  but  which  the  fond  par¬ 
tiality  of  some  devotee  may  desire  to  impose  on  them. 

While  they  pray  to  have  their  minds  enlightened, 
and  humbly  submit  to  the  guiding  counsels  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  they  feel  secure  in  his  kind  protection,  and  do 
not  fear,  that  he  will  make  their  humility  and  confidence 
the  instruments  of  their  ruin.  4  hey  have  charity  for 
all  Christians,  who  show  themselves  sincere,  and  whose 
religion  shines  out  in  the  brightness  of  a  good  life. 
Piety  and  virtue  are  with  them  the  convincing  test  of  a 
saving  faith,  and  those  articles  of  belief,  which  produce 
these  in  the  highest  degree,  and  to  the  greatest  extent, 
will  have  the  largest  portion  of  their  charity.  Whoever 
thinks  this  an  evidence  of  the  defective  faith,  and  the 
immorality  of  Unitarians,  must  be  left  to  enjoy  his  opin¬ 
ion. 

I  shall  next  come  to  the  last  division  of  your  Reply, 
and  consider  the  serious  charges,  which  you  bring  against 
the  faith  and  morals  of  some  of  the  distinguished  En¬ 
glish  Unitarians. 

Yours, 

A  UNITARIAN  OF  BALTIMORE. 
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Sir, 

In  my  first  letter  I  incidentally  mentioned  the  names 
of  several  persons,  whose  lives  and  characters,  it  was 
thought,  afforded  no  feeble  testimony  to  the  incorrect¬ 
ness  of  your  charges  of  immorality  and  irreligion 
against  Unitarians.  I  was  so  unfortunate,  however,  as 
to  select  a  few  names  to  which  you  have  taken  great  ex¬ 
ceptions.  Among  these  you  specify  Clayton,  Hoadly, 
Chillingworth,  Law,  Blackburne;  and  your  principle  of 
selection  would  embrace  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  and  all 
others,  who  were  Unitarians,  and  at  the  same  time  be¬ 
longed  to  the  English  Church.  You  are  amazed,  that  any 
one  should  refer  to  such  men  as  examples  of  morality. 
“I  am  astonished,”  you  say,  “and  know  not  how  men, 
whom  I  am  compelled  to  consider  as  honest  and  sin¬ 
cere  themselves,  can  so  far  suffer  their  zeal  to  triumph 
over  their  prudence,  I  had  almost  said  over  their  moral 
sense,  as  to  claim  such  associates.”  It  is  presumed,  that 
all  your  readers,  who  know  any  thing  of  the  characters 
of  these  persons,  have  been  equally  astonished,  that 
your  own  “zeal  should  so  far  triumph  over  your  pru¬ 
dence,”  as  to  suffer  you  to  arraign  before  your  individual 
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judgment,  and  condemn,  with  a  latitude  of  censure 
amounting  almost  to  reprobation,  men,  who  have  been 
universally  admired  for  their  talents,  and  revered  for 
their  virtues. 

Since  you  have  thus  ventured,  in  terms  the  most  se¬ 
rious,  to  impeach  the  characters  of  persons,  who  have 
always  been  considered  not  less  an  ornament  to  the 
Christian  profession,  than  worthy  examples  of  the  good 
influences  of  the  Unitarian  faith,  it  becomes  my  duty 
to  examine  the  fact  in  regard  to  their  morals  and  lives, 
and  also  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  of  your  impeach¬ 
ment  If,  indeed,  it  can  be  made  out,  that  these  were 
bad  men,  and  used  religion  only  as  a  cloak  for  worldly 
and  wicked  purposes,  as  you  would  seem  to  insinuate, 
then  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  argument  in  favour 
of  the  moral  tendency  of  unitarianism  is  rather  weaken¬ 
ed  than  confirmed  by  appealing  to  their  example.  But 
if  the  contrary  be  true,  and  they  be  ascertained  to  have 
been  exemplary, and  pious  Christians,  it  will  follow,  that 
you  were  mistaken,  more  vehement  than  accurate,  and 
that  the  argument  is  sound. 

As  the  only  mode  of  settling  the  question  in  this 
shape,  is  by  an  appeal  to  their  writings  and  cotempora¬ 
ries,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed,  that  my  limited  plan  will 
allow  me  to  go  into  a  full  investigation.  I  can  only 
touch  on  a  few  prominent  particulars.  They  shall  be 
such,  however,  as  will  be  conclusive.  The  truth  is,  you 
cannot  select  an  equal  number  of  men  of  so  much  emi¬ 
nence  from  any  period  of  history,  who  were  more  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  their  excellence  and  Christian  virtues. 
Had  you  thrown  your  shafts  at  random,  they  could  not 
have  been  more  unfortunate  in  the  direction  they  took, 
or  the  objects  on  which  they  chanced  to  fall.  It  is  a 
fact,  which  you  have  not  attempted  to  controvert,  and 
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which  I  am  persuaded  you  will  not,  that  these  men  were 
remarkable  for  their  practical  goodness.  Why  then  are 
they  loaded  with  charges  so  heavy  and  offensive,  why 
so  much  abhorrence  expressed  of  their  very  names,  why 
are  they  libelled  and  proscribed  as  men,  who  were  adis- 
grace  to  their  profession,  who  are  to  be  reprobated  and 
condemned  as  malefactors,  and  whom  no  honest  man 
in  defence  of  a  good  cause  can  “claim  as  associates?” 
You  answer,  that  in  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  they  subscribed  to  articles  which  they  did  not  be¬ 
lieve.  It  follows,  that  they  were  hypocrites,  and  their 
goodness  a  show  for  their  ow  n  convenience  and  interest. 
As  the  burden  of  your  charges  rests  on  this  point,  it 
shall  be  examined  with  some  attention. 

The  question  is,  whether  these  men  did  not  obey  the 
dictates  of  conscience,  and  conform  to  the  decision  of 
their  judgment  in  the  course  they  pursued.  If  so,  it 
would  have  been  criminal  to  act  differently.  Thev  are 
not  to  be  jutlged  by  a  rule,  which  any  individual,  not 
acquainted  with  their  motives,  may  imagine  he  should 
prescribe  to  himself  under  similar  circumstances.  By 
this  mode  of  judging,  you  would  admit  no  man  to  be 
conscientious,  or  sincere,  or  to  act  rightly,  till  he  should 
be  guided  by  your  rule.  You  have  denounced  these 
men  as  hypocrites,  immoral,  and  irreligious,  on  princi¬ 
ples  by  which  every  man  in  the  community  might,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  come  under  the  same  censure. 
When  you  can  prove  by  a  man’s  conduct,  that  he  aims 
to  promote  selfish  interests  and  unholy  purposes  b\  a 
sacrifice  of  every  thing,  which  can  dignify  and  adorn  the 
human  character,  or  that  he  disregards  all  the  laws  of 
right  reason  and  of  revelation,  which  concern  him  as 
an  immortal  and  accountable  being,  you  may  then,  and 
not  before,  discover  some  show  of  justice  in  such  a  sen- 
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tence  of  condemnation,  as  you  have  passed  upon  these 
men.  In  the  resent  case,  no  such  proof  can  he  exhi¬ 
bited.  No  motives  can  be  urged,  which  could  have  in* 
duced  them  to  dissemble.  The  whole  tenor  of  their 
lives  is  a  standing  witness  to  their  uprightness,  a’ d 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  their  views  of  subscription* 
it  is  contrary  to  every  principle  of  justice  and  ch  ri<y, 
of  conviction  and  belief,  to  suppose  that  in  a  case  of  t.  e 
greatest  possible  moment,  they  forsook  the  integrity, 
which  had  uniformly  guided  them  in  concerns  of  infi¬ 
nitely  less  importance. 

It  is  well  known,  that  very  different  opinions  have 
been  entertained  by  different  persons,  respecting  the  na¬ 
ture  and  terms  of  subscription.  Some  have  contended, 
that  the  articles  ought  to  be  explicitly  believed  in  their 
literal  sense  by  the  person  subscribing,  while  others 
have  considered  them  as  designed  to  secure  the  peace 
and  union  of  the  Church,  without  intending  to  impose  a 
belief,  or  a  pretended  belief,  in  particular  dogmas.  In  the 
present  connexion  it  will  be  sufficient  to  hint  at  three 
general  modes,  in  which  the  subject  has  been  viewed. 

First,  it  was  a  very  early  opinion,  that  the  articles 
were  intended  not  so  much  to  be  articles  of  faith,  as 
of  peace.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Laud,  of  Sheldon, 
and  many  others  of  that  period.  Some  general  forms 
were  necessary  to  keep  the  Church  together,  and  al¬ 
though  the  framers  of  the  articles  made  them  express 
their  own  belief,  yet  the  object  to  be  attained  was  a 
unity  of  action,  an  agreement  of  order,  a  resolution  and 
promise  to  submit  to  the  authority,  and  support  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  Church. 

This  was  the  sense  in  which  the  subject  was  under¬ 
stood  by  Chillingworth.  He  publicly  professed  not  to 
subscribe  the  articles,  as  articles  of  faith,  but  of  peace. 
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To  this  effect  he  speaks  iti  the  following  words;  “For 
the  Church  of  England  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  the 
constant  doctrine  of  it  is  so  pure  and  orthodox,  that 
whosoever  believes  it,  and  lives  according  to  it,  shall  be 
saved;  and  that  there  is  no  error  in  it,  which  may  neces¬ 
sitate  or  warrant  any  man  to  disturb  the  peace,  or  re¬ 
nounce  the  communion  oi  it;  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  all 
intended  by  subscription.”*  Here  is  no  concealment, 
duplicity,  nor  dissembling.  He  tells  you  plainly  and 
frankly,  what  he  understands  by  subscribing;  and  what¬ 
ever  may  have  been  his  opinions  in  other  respects, 
there  is  no  room  for  doubting  his  honesty  and  integrity 
in  this  act. 

He  was  first  opposed  to  subscription  from  scruples  of 
conscience,  when  a  very  advantageous  preferment  in 
the  Church  was  offered  to  him;  and  the  letter,  which  he 
wrote  to  L)r.  Sheldon,  declining  this  offer,  because  he 
could  not  assent  to  the  articles  in  the  sense,  which  he 
believed  them  to  convey,  affords  one  of  the  noblest  tes¬ 
timonies  of  a  powerful  intellect,  an  excellent  heart, 
an  independent  spirit,  a  lofty  integrity,  and  great  sacri¬ 
fices  for  the  sake  of  conscience,  which  have  ever  appear¬ 
ed.  Speaking  of  subscription,  he  observes  in  this  letter, 
“I  thank  God  I  am  now  so  resolved,  that  I  shall  never 
do  that  while  I  am  living  and  in  health,  which  1  would 
not  do  if  1  were  dying;  and  this  1  am  sure  I  would  not 
do”t  At  this  time  he  believed,  that  the  articles  should 
not  be  subscribed,  unless  they  were  believed  in  their 
most  obvious  sense.  A  long  correspondence  ensued,  in 
which  Sheldon,  who  was  afterwards  archbishop,  argued, 

•  Preface  to  the  Author  of  Charity  Maintained,  See.  40. 

f  This  Letter  may  be  seen  at  full  length  in  Kippis’  edition  of  the 
Biog.  Brit.  Art.  Chillingworth;.aud  also  in  the  Monthly  Repository, 
vol.  «.  p.  8. 
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that  the  articles  were  meant  to  be  “forms  of  peace.”  The 
reasoning  of  Sheldon,  strengthened  by  that  of  archbishop 
Laud,  who  was  the  patron  of  Chillingworth,  produced 
a  change  in  his  opinions.  Without  pretending  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  grounds  of  this  change,  I  would  simply  inquire, 
with  what  semblance  of  justice,  or  candour,  any  one 
can  accuse  him  of  treachery  to  his  conscience  in  this 
decision,  any  more  than  in  the  first,  when  the  induce¬ 
ment  was  just  as  strong?  In  referring  to  this  subject, 
the  editors  of  the  Riographia  Britannica  observe, 
"Whether  Chillingworth ’s  opinion  upon  this  head  were 
right,  or  wrong,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  whole 
tenour  of  his  life,  that  he  acted  with  perfect  integ¬ 
rity.”* 

You  say  of  him,  that  “he  was  a  protestant  and  papist 
by  turns,  and  at  length  died  a  socinian,  soon  after  hav¬ 
ing  solemnly  denied  that  he  was  one.”  This  is  harsh  in 
the  extreme,  and  the  more  so,  as  it  is  incapable  of  being 
supported  by  a  shadow  of  proof.  The  mind  of  Chilling- 
worth  was  uncommonly  inquisitive  from  his  childhood, 
and  his  love  of  truth  was  equal  to  his  desire  of  attaining 
knowledge.  By  his  early  intimacy  with  a  learned  Jesuit, 
he  was  induced  to  embrace  the  Catholic  faith;  but  his 
mind  was  hardly  matured,  before  he  discovered  his  error, 
and  became,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  the  most 
able,  learned,  and  successful  defender  of  protestantism, 
that  has  ever  engaged  in  the  cause.  This,  in  your  lan¬ 
guage,  was  being  a  papist  and  protestant  by  turns.  It 
is  not  true,  that  he  was  ever  a  socinian.  It  was  a  slan¬ 
der  reiterated  by  his  enemies  during  his  lifetime,  but, 
like  other  slanders,  was  never  substantiated.  Had  you 
ever  read  Chillingworth’s  admirable  apology  for  his 
change  of  opinions,  I  must  believe  you  would  never  have 
*  Biog.  Brit.  vol.  iii.  p.  518. 
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injured  his  memory  by  such  ill  founded  and  ungenerous 
insinuations  as  those  above.  No  one  can  contemplate 
his  remarks  without  admiring  his  frankness,  his  chari¬ 
table  temper,  his  humility,  his  zeal  for  truth;  nor  with¬ 
out  feeling  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  purity  of  his 
intentions,  the  sincerity  of  his  heart,  and  the  piety  of 
his  soul.”* 

The  views  of  Clayton  seem  to  have  been  nearly  the  same 
as  those  of  Chillingworth.  He  was,  if  possible,  more  open 
in  the  avowal  of  his  opinion,  as  appears  from  his  elo¬ 
quent  speech  before  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  in  which 
he  defended  a  bill  proposing  alterations  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  He  argued  and  proved,  that  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  original  act  of  uniformity, 
by  which  subscription  was  required,  to  enforce  a  belief 
in  particular  doctrines,  but  simply  to  demand  an  “un¬ 
feigned  assent  and  consent  to  the  use  of  all  things  in 

*  See  Chilling-worth 's  Religion  of  Protestants  a  safe  Jt’ay  to  Sal¬ 
vation.  Chap,  v,  §  103. — chap.  iv.  §  16.— chap.  vi.  ^  56. 

Clareudon  says  of  iiim,  that  “he  was  a  man  of  excellent  parts, 
and  cheerful  disposition;  void  of  all  kind  of  vice,  and  endued  with 
many  notable  virtues;  of  a  very  public  heart,  and  an  indefatigable  de¬ 
sire  to  do  good.  ” 

Some  excellent  remarkson  the  characterand  principles  of  Chilling- 
worth,  and  the  persecutions  he  received  from  Ids  enemies,  as  well 
as  strictures  on  the  ravings  of  Clieynell  respecting  his  last  illness, 
death,  and  burial,  may  be  seen  in  Hoadly’s  Letter  to  Dr.  Snupe, pre¬ 
fixed  to  Pillonniere’s  Answer.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  617,  et  seqq. 

1  take  the  liberty  in  this  place  to  correct  an  error  into  which  I  have 
fallen  in  my  third  Letter.  [Miscellany,  Vol.  i,  p.  279.]  The  follow¬ 
ing  sentiment  is  there  referred  to  Locke,  namely,  “La-t  those,  that  in 
their  words  disclaim  infallibility, disclaim  it  likewise  in  their  actions.” 
This  belongs  to  Chillingworth,  by  whom  it  is  thus  expressed.  “Re¬ 
quire  of  Christians  only  to  believe  Christ,  and  to  call  no  man  master 
but  him  only.  Let  those  leave  claiming  infallibility,  that  have  no  ti¬ 
tle  to  it;  and  let  them  that  in  their  words  disclaim  it,  disclaim  it  like¬ 
wise  m  their  actions.  ”  Religion  of  Protestants,  ZJc.  chap.  iv.  §  16' 
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the  said  book.”  Such  was  the  language  of  the  Act,  but 
in  the  form  of  declaration  then  in  use,  the  words  here 
marked  with  italics  were  omitted,  therebj  conveying  a 
totally  different  sense,  and  perverting  the  original  in¬ 
tention  of  the  Act.  “As  there  is,”  says  Clayton  in  this 
speech,  “a  wide  distance  between  being  certain  of  the 
truth,  and  being  certain  of  the  falsehood  of  some  propo¬ 
sitions,  it  is  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  strictest  ho¬ 
nesty  for  persons  to  give  their  assent  and  consent,  for 
peace  and  uniformity’s  sake,  to  the  use  of  some  particu¬ 
lar  forms  of  worship,  either  in  doctrine  or  discipline, 
though  they  may  not  thoroughly  approve  of  the  things 
themselves,  and  to  try  to  get  them  amended;  while  the 
public  declaration  of  our  assent  and  consent  to  the 
things  themselves,  ties  down  the  mind  from  any  further 
inquiry,  and  by  discouraging  all  doubts  and  inquisitive 
industry,  puts  a  stop  to  all  improvement  in  knowledge, 
or  any  further  reformation  in  religion.”  The  same 
opinion  he  defended  several  years  before,  in  a  dedica¬ 
tion  to  Dr.  Stone,  Primate  of  Ireland,  which  was  prefix¬ 
ed  to  an  Essay  on  Spirit. 

Add  to  this,  that  Clayton  was  renowned  through  his 
whole  life  for  his  numerous  virtues,  for  his  amiable  dis¬ 
position,  benevolence,  disinterestedness,  and  indeed  for 
all  the  characteristics  of  a  pious  and  good  man;  that  he 
was  persecuted  for  his  opinions,  and  suffered  much  from 
the  reproaches  and  the  ill  treatment  of  the  world, — add 
these  things,  and  then  ask  yourself,  what  possible  reason 
can  be  devised  for  supposing  him  to  have  been  actu¬ 
ated  by  any  other  than  conscientious,  honest,  and  pure 
motives.  He  did  uot  need,  nor  covet,  the  emoluments 
of  the  Church,  for  he  possessed  an  ample  fortune,  and 
was  know  n  frequently  to  bestow  more  in  offices  of  cha¬ 
rity,  than  the  whole  amount  of  his  ecclesiastical  sti- 
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pends.  Instead  of  a  lavish  bounty  of  censure,  there¬ 
fore,  a  true  Christian  spirit  would  find  much  to  com¬ 
mend  and  admire  in  the  virtues  of  such  a  man.* 

Se  ondly,  the  articles  have  been  considered  as  re¬ 
quiring  subscription  in  that  sense,  which  the  subscriber 
believes  to  be  consistent  with  scripture.  This  opinion 
was  adopted  and  defended  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke.  It  is 
in  conformity  with  the  protestant  principle  of  taking 
the  Scriptures  as  our  only  guide.  No  one  can  adhere 
to  this  principle  in  assenting  to  forms  of  human  compo¬ 
sition,  unless  he  receives  them  in  that  sense  only,  which 
he  believes  the  vcriptures  to  convey,  and  as  affording 
such  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures,  as  are  consistent 
with  the  meaning  he  attaches  to  them.  Hence,  Whatever 
form  of  words  any  one  may  be  called  to  subscribe,  for 
religious  purposes,  he  is  bound  to  receive  them  in  that 
sense,  in  which  they  can  be  made  consistent  exposi¬ 
tions  of  scripture,  and  in  no  other.  Dr.  Clarke  declares 
this  to  have  been  the  principle  by  which  he  was  guided, 

*  The  following  anecdote  is  illustrative  of  the  character  of  Clavton. 
W  hile  on  a  visit  to  London,  a  person  of  respectable  appearance  called 
on  him  to  ask  charity.  Suspecting  imposition,  he  at  first  declined, 
but  w  hen  the  name  of  Dr.  Clarke  was  incidentally  mentioned  by  the 
person,  Clayton  told  him,  if  he  would  obtain  a  certificate  from  Dr. 
Clarke,  respecting  the  necessity  of  his  circumstances,  he  would  afford 
him  aid.  A  certificate  was  produced,  and  witiiout  further  inquire,  he 
gave  him  three  hundred  pounds,  w  hich  sum  was  abundantly  sufficient 
to  relieve  him  from  all  his  embarrassments. 

Hearing  of  this  noble  act  of  benevolence,  Dr.  Clarke  sought  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  Clayton,  and  introduced  him  to  the  Queen,  who  was  so 
much  delighted  with  the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  the  gentleness  of 
his  disposition,  his  benevolent  and  charitable  spirit,  that  she  immedi¬ 
ately  provided  for  his  being  appointed  to  the  first  vacant  bishopric  in 
Ireland.  It  hence  appears,  that  the  sole  cause  of  his  preferment  was 
the  excellence  of  his  character,  for  it  was  long  after  this  period,  that 
he  attained  the  celebrity  to  which  he  was  raised  by  his  learning  and 
talents.  Biog.  Brit.  vol.  iii.  p.  621. 
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in  re9pect  to  the  trinity.  “I  desire  it  may  be  observ¬ 
ed,”  he  says,  “that  my  assent  to  the  use  of  the  forms  by 
law  appointed,  and  to  all  words  of  human  institution* 
is  given  only  in  that  sense,  wherein  they  are,  according 
to  the  explication  given  in  the  several  parts  of  this 
book,  (Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,)  agreeable  to 
that  which  appears  to  me,  upon  the  most  careful  and 
serious  consideration  of  the  whole  matter,  to  be  the 
doctrine  of  scripture;  and  not  in  thnt  sense,  which  the 
popish  schoolmen,  affecting,  for  the  sake  of  transubstun- 
tiation,  to  make  every  thing  look  lit*  a  contradiction, 
endeavoured  to  introduce  into  the  church.”*  NN  ill  you 
say,  that  Dr.  Clarke  was  not  sincere  in  this  declaration, 
that  he  was  seeking  for  a  subterfuge,  that  he  cherished 
self  delusion,  and  aimed  to  deceive  t tie  world,  that  he 
rashly  and  foolishly  hazarded  the  safety  of  his  soul,  by 
defying  the  vengeance  of  a  holy  and  heart  searching 
God?  You  must  either  sustain  these  positions,  or  al¬ 
low  his  purposes  to  have  been  good,  and  his  conduct  in- 
nocent.t 

It  is  the  same  with  him,  as  in  the  examples  of  Chil- 
lingworth  and  Clayton.  You  have  no  other  criterion  of 
judging,  than  the  character,  which  he  sustained  through 
life;  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  history  have  recorded  one 
more  worthy,  or  unexceptionable.  The  strength  of  his 
religious  affections,  and  the  high  and  uniform  tone  of 
his  morals,  which  his  writings  display,  and  which  no  one 
has  attempted  to  disparage,  are  well  expressed  in  the 

*  Introduction  to  the  Scripture  Doctrine  oj  the  Trinity,  p.  33. 

+  Bishop  Pearson  seems  to  have  had  the  same  opinion  as  Or.  Clarke. 
Speaking  of  the  Creed,  he  says,  “I  observe  that  whatsoever  is  (lelit- 
ered  in  the  Creed,  we  therefore  believe,  because  it  is  contained  in  the 
scriptures;  and  consequently  must  so  believe  it  as  it  is  coataaied 
there-”  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  4th  edit.  p.  2*7< 
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following  language  of  his  biographer.  “His  piety  was 
manly  and  unaffected,  built  upon  the  most  solid  grounds, 
and  free  from  all  pomp  and  show.  The  charity  of  his 
temper  and  good  will  was  as  extensive  as  the  whole 
rational  creation  of  God.  The  love  of  the  religious  and 
civil  liberties,  of  mankind  was  a  ruling  and  powerful 
principle  in  his  heart  and  practice.  In  a  word,  his  mo¬ 
rals,  from  the  first  of  his  days  to  the  last,  were  without 
reproach.  There  was  an  innocence  and  inoffensiveness 
remarkable  through  his  whole  behaviour,  and  his  life, 
when  he  came  into  the  view  of  the  great  world,  was  an 
ornament  and  strength  to  that  religion,  which  his  pen  so 
well  defended.”* 

A  third  mode  of  considering  the  articles  is,  that  they 
ought  to  be  received  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
legislature,  by  which  they  were  originally  imposed. 
This  view  is  supported  by  Paley.t  He  reasons,  that  it 
was  not  the  original  intention  to  make  every  man  be¬ 
lieve  in  each  separate  proposition,  as  such  a  thing  is 
plainly  impossible.  The  articles  involve  the  most  intri¬ 
cate  subjects  of  metaphysical  controversy,  in  which  no 
two  men  were  ever  in  all  respects  agreed.  It  was  in¬ 
tended  to  exclude  persons  inclined  to  popery,  anabap¬ 
tists,  puritans,  and  all  others  opposed  to  the  episcopal 
establishment.  Any  person  embraced  within  this  list, 
Dr.  Paley  thinks  ought  not  to  subscribe  at  all;  but 
any  one  not  thus  embraced  may  subscribe  without 

*  Hoadly’s  Life  of  Clarke,  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  468. 

For  a  high  eulogy  on  the  virtues  and  piety  of  Dr.  Clarke,  see  bishop 
Hare’s  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  23.  Lond.  1746.  It  was  a  saying  of  the  pa¬ 
rishioners  of  Dr.  Clarke, — “However  we  differ  front  him  in  some 
matters,  we  desire  to  see  no  other  person  in  the  pulpit*’’ 

+  Moral  Philosophy,  book  iii.  part  1,  chap.  22. 
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giving  credence  to  every  article,  provided  he  is  con¬ 
vinced,  that  he  complies  strictly  with  the  intention  of 
the  legislature. 

Now  I  am  very  far  from  defending  these  modes  of 
regarding  the  articles;  nor  doe9  it  come  within  my  pro¬ 
vince  to  enter  upon  their  merits.  It  is  enough  to  bring 
into  view  the  facts  stated  above  to  show,  that  the  per¬ 
sons,  whom  you  have  censured  with  so  much  freedom, 
had  reasons  for  their  conduct,  and  such  reasons  as  have 
been  approved  and  acted  upon  by  wise  and  good  men  of 
all  parties.  I  do  not  assert  the  truth  of  their  opinions, 
nor  plead  for  their  infallibility,  but  for  their  integrity, 
their  conviction,  and  righteous  motives.  I  infer  these 
from  the  unimpeachable  character  of  their  lives,  from 
their  multiplied  deeds  of  piety  and  goodness,  and  from 
their  own  declarations  respecting  their  views  of  the  na¬ 
ture  and  object  of  subscription.  In  screening  them 
from  your  charges,  1  impose  no  tax  on  the  indulgence 
of  any  person;  l  demand  the  exercise  of  common 
justice. 

It  is  not  important  to  investigate  the  particular  mo¬ 
tives  of  all  the  persons,  whom  your  rule  would  include. 
Their  precise  opinions  respecting  subscription  may  not 
always  be  so  accurately  known,  as  in  the  examples 
above  cited.  But  the  argument  holds  good  in  all  cases, 
that  they  ought  to  be  considered  honest  in  this  particu¬ 
lar,  when  they  were  known  to  be  so  in  every  thing  else; 
and  that  whatever  they  thought  of  the  mode,  they  were 
conscientious  m  the  thing  itself.  If  you  deny  this,  you 
must  deny,  that  character  has  any  dependence  on 
actions,  and  affirm,  that  men  are  to  be  accounted  moral 
or  immoral,  according  to  the  fancy  or  caprice  of  any 
one,  who  may  choose  to  sit  in  judgment. 
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III  regard  to  Hoadly,  whoever  doubts  his  integrity  in 
any  course  he  pursued,  I  would  advise  him  to  read  his 
sermons  on  Christian  . Moderation ,  on  Juris: ins'  one 
another,  and  on  Persecution.  In  these  sermons  may  be 
seen  the  high  principles  of  rectitude,  of  moral  dignity, 
and  of  religious  freedom,  which  influenced  his  opinions, 
and  regulated  his  practice.  In  these  may  also  be  seen 
the  deep  responsibility  under  which  he  felt  to  his  Maker, 
and  the  love  and  good  will,  which  he  cherished  for  all 
men.  It  a  man’s  writings  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  ot  ^a  long  life,  are  to  be  taken  as  any  test  of  his 
principles  and  character,  no  one  can  be  entitled  to  a 
fairer  fame  than  Hoadlv.  He  was  an  advocate,  and  a 
powerful  advocate,  for  civil  and  religious  liberty.  His 
sermon  before  the  king,  on  the  Kingdom  of  Christ, 
which  was  the  commencement  of  the  famous  Bango- 
rian  controversy,  was  wholly  occupied  in  defending  the 
great  protestant  principle  of  the  right  of  private  judg¬ 
ment,  and  perfect  freedom  of  thought  in  religion. 
These  were  themes  of  which  he  was  never  weary.  The 
purity  of  his  morals  was  equal  to  his  singleness  of 
heart,  and  love  of  independence.  Although  he  was  at¬ 
tacked  with  much  violence  from  every  quarter,  and 
compelled  to  make  many  replies,  and  meet  many  heavy 
charges,  it  was  said  of  him  at  the  time,  and  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  controverted  at  the  present  day,  that  “the 
enemies  of  religious  liberty  had  not  been  able  to  fix  any 
disgrace  on  the  unspotted  character  of  the  most  excel¬ 
lent  bishop.”* 

The  case  of  Blackburne  is  more  in  point,  than  any 
I  have  noticed.  He  refused  preferment,  because  he 

*  See  An  Account  of  the  Hungarian  Controversy,  drawn  up  by  a 
person  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject,  ami  with  the  charac¬ 
ter  ot  lloadly,  and  printed  in  the  later  editions  of  Hoadly’s  Works. 
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would  not  again  subscribe.  He  was  intimate  with 
Lindsey,  Disney,  and  others  of  the  Unitarian  belief,  and 
when  Dr.  Chandler  died,  the  congregation  at  the  old 
Jewry,  in  London,  knowing  Blackburne’s  views  con¬ 
cerning  the  established  Church,  took  pains  to  ascertain 
whether,  if  chosen,  he  would  become  their  pastor.  He 
declined,  notwithstanding  his  income  would  be  three 
times  as  large  as  the  one  he  then  received.  “Ilis  con¬ 
tinuance  in  the  church,”  says  Dr.  Rees,  “cannot  be 
justly  ascribed  to  any  selfish  and  interested  motives, 
because  he  might  have  left  it  with  advantage,  and  he 
remained  in  it  with  a  fixed  purpose  of  accepting  no  pre¬ 
ferment;  and  he  refused  very  considerable  offers  of 
this  kind.”  In  his  very  able  and  admirable  work,  The 
Confessional,  he  opposes  the  notion  in  all  its  shapes, 
that  the  articles  could  properly  be  subscribed  without 
believing  them  in  their  literal  acceptation.*  After  hav¬ 
ing  subscribed,  he  remained  in  the  Church,  but  refused 
advancement  on  the  condition  of  further  subscription, 
and  declined  the  most  liberal  offers  out  of  the  Church, 
which  he  might  have  accepted  without  subscribing. 
How  is  this  conduct  to  be  explained  by  your  principles 
of  hypocrisy  and  selfishness?  How  is  it  to  be  explained 
in  any  way,  except  by  supposing  the  man  to  have  yield¬ 
ed  to  a  rigid  sense  of  duty,  and  to  have  sacrificed  the 
prospects  of  worldly  gain  and  preferment  to  his  religious 
scruples,  and  peace  of  conscience? 

Such  are  the  men,  whom  you  charge  with  the  grossest 
immorality,  and  of  whom  you  say,  in  a  late  work,  if 
they  were  Unitarians,  “they  have  lived  in  habits  of  the 
most  shameful  dishonesty  and  perjury;  a  dishonesty  and 

*  See  Confessional,  second  edit.  p.  202.  Also,  Ridley  s  Three 
tetters  to  the  .Author  of  the  Confessional •  Letter  Third* 
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perjury,  which,  if  known,  could  not  fail  of  rendering 
them,  in  the  eves  of  all  upright  men,  a  disgrace  to  any 
society  calling  itself  a  church  of  Christ.”*  Without 
stopping  to  descant  on  the  delicacy  of  phrase,  and  mild¬ 
ness  of  spirit,  with  which  this  passage  is  marked,  I 
would  simply  repeat,  what  I  have  before  suggested,  that, 
putting  religious  considerations  out  of  the  question, 
common  justice  demands  something  like  an  examina¬ 
tion,  before  a  final  and  irrevocable  sentence  is  passed. 
Even  the  inquisition  had  its  judgment  halls,  and  so 
much  respect  was  paid  to  public  sentiment,  however  de¬ 
based  and  perverted,  as  to  go  through  the  forms  of  in¬ 
vestigation.  You  have  discovered  a  shorter  method, 
and  set  up  a  tribunal,  at  which  all  these  things  are 
dispensed  with  in  a  most  summary  way,  and  the  first 
step  in  the  process  is,  to  inflict  the  sentence  of  condem¬ 
nation.  I  know  not  that  any  friend  of  truth  has  reason 
to  lament  the  introduction  of  this  new  system,  as  in  its 
operation  it  must  effectually  defeat  itself.  Rashness 
and  violence  are  seldom  accounted  an  indication  of  the 
justice  of  a  cause;  and  a  fondness  for  censure  betrays 
more  of  a  soured  temper  and  depraved  heart,  than  of 
Christian  love,  kindness,  and  forbearance. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  assume  for  these  men  the  same 
merit  for  independence,  as  I  would  for  Robertson,  Lind¬ 
sey,  Disney,  Jebb,  and  others,  who  left  the  Church. 
Nor  do  I  think  this  necessary  to  vindicate  their  charac¬ 
ters  from  such  allegations,  as  you  have  made.  No  one 
has  any  reason  to  question  their  motives.  They  were 
virtuous  and  pious  men.  Some  of  them  remained  in  the 
Church  against  their  interest,  and  frankly  declared  to 
the  world  in  what  light  they  regarded  subscription. 


Letters  on  Unitarianisra,  p.  tOS. 
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From  these  premises,  which  are  thoroughly  established, 
I  maintain  the  inference  to  be  legitimate  and  conclu¬ 
sive,  that  they  were  honest  and  sincere.  Robertson 
and  Lindsey  continued  several  years  in  the  Church  af¬ 
ter  they  became  Unitarians,  and  this,  as  they  tell  you, 
with  a  clear  conscience,  and  under  a  sense  of  duty. 
No  one,  I  apprehend,  will  have  the  hardihood  to  accuse 
them  of  “dishonesty  and  perjury,”  or  of  prevaricating 
and  dissembling.  There  is  a  Christian  virtue,  called 
charity,  which,  as  practised  by  the  Saviour  and  the 
primitive  Christians,  should  teach  us  to  think  favour¬ 
ably  of  our  brethren. 

Trace  your  principle  farther.  It  operates  with  just 
as  much  rigour  on  other  persons  belonging  to  the 
Church,  as  on  Unitarians.  In  truth,  it  reaches  to  every 
individual,  who  subscribes  the  articles.  Do  you  be¬ 
lieve  any  person  to  have  subscribed,  who  gave  credence 
literally  to  every  proposition  in  every  article?  Does 
not  each  one  modify  many  parts  in  accordance  with 
what  he  conceives  to  be  the  meaning  of  scripture?  And 
among  episcopalians,  are  there  not  all  shades  and  gra¬ 
dations  of  theological  opinions?  This  is  not  to  be  de¬ 
nied.  But  do  you  suppose  the  articles  literally  teach 
all  religious  opinions?  Do  they  teach  Arminianism  to 
some,  and  Calvinism  toothers?  Did  thev  teach  Jeremy 
Taylor  to  wnite  against  original  sin  and  predestination, 
which  are  two  ot  the  most  conspicuous  doctrines  of  the 
articles?  Did  they  teach  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  to  de¬ 
fend  the  doctrine  of  universal  redemption,  and  Scott, 
and  his  Calvinistic  brethren,  to  restrict  the  possibility 
of  salvation  to  the  elect?  Did  they  teach  Wallis  and 
South  to  find  only  a  trinity  of  modes  in  the  Deity,  and 
Sherlock  to  discover,  that  the  Divinity  consists  of  three 
beings, as  distinct  as  three  men?  When  all  these  ques- 
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tions  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative;  that  is,  when 
innumerable  contradictions  can  be  reconciled,  it  may 
then  be  proved,  that  all  others  besides  Unitarians  have 
concurred  in  receiving  the  articles  in  their  literal  sense. 
It  may  then  be  proved,  also,  and  not  before,  that  Unita¬ 
rians,  belonging  to  the  Church,  have  been  more  dishonest 
than  other  episcopalians,  and  that  all,  indiscriminately, 
who  have  subscribed  the  articles,  were  guilty  of  “dishon¬ 
esty  and  perjury.” 

Once  more.  Let  the  principle  be  carried  into  your 
own  church.  When  a  candidate  is  licensed  to  preach, 
he  is  required,  by  the  Form  of  Government  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  to  answer  the  following  question  in 
the  affirmative.  ‘‘Do  you  sincerely  receive  and  adopt 
the  Confession  of  Faith  of  this  church,  as  containing  the 
system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  holy  Scriptures?”* 
This  declaration,  so  far  as  faith  is  concerned,  amounts 
to  precisely  the  same  thing  as  subscription  in  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  It  binds  the  candidate  to  receive  the 
Confession  of  Faith  as  the  rule  of  his  opinions.  Now 
this  formulary  is  in  the  highest  tone  of  Calvinism 
What  shall  we  say,  when  we  find  Presbyterians,  who 
have  solemnly  made  this  declaration,  afterwards  deny¬ 
ing  their  belief  of  several  articles  in  the  Confession  of 
Faith?  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  more  than  one  fifth  of  the 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly  are  Hopkinsians?  Is  it 
not  true,  that  some  of  them,  I  will  not  undertake  to 
say  how  many,  are  inclining  to  Anninianism?  Is  it  not 
true,  that  some,  who  call  themselves  the  “stricter  sort,’’ 
say  as  little  as  possible  of  that  vital  doctrine  of  Calvin¬ 
ism,  denominated,  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  “God’s 
Eternal  Decree?”  Ilow  are  these  things  to  be  recon- 

•  Form  of  Government  in  the  Fresbj  terian  Church.  Chap-  xffi. 
Section  5 • 
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ciledr  Shall  we  cut  the  matter  short,  and  deplore  such 
lamentable  instances  of  “dishonesty  and  perjury?”  No. 
Let  us  put  on  the  garments  of  humility  and  of  charity; 
let  each  one  remove  the  beam  from  his  own  eye,  and 
study  the  imperfection  of  his  own  heart.  Let  him  first 
scrutinize  and  judge  himself.  He  will  then  be  better 
prepared  to  enumerate  the  faults,  reprobate  the  motives, 
and  disparage  the  character  of  his  brethren.  Nay,  ra¬ 
ther,  it  is  hoped  he  will  be  better  prepared  for  aiding 
the  progress  of  Christian  truth,  and  for  establishing  the 
Redeemer’s  kingdom,  the  kingdom  of  piety  and  good¬ 
ness,  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men. 

In  my  next  I  shall  inquire  into  the  theological  opin¬ 
ions  of  Newton,  Locke,  and  Watts. 

Yours, 

A  UNITARIAN  OF  BALTIMORE. 


NINTH  LETTER, 


TO  THE 

IBUrTo  ^  A  'WtlCf ISIL  3MBf!LIURJRp  2Dq  2)a 


Sir, 

In  the  closing  remarks  of  your  Letter,  strong  disap¬ 
probation  is  expressed,  that  Unitarians  should  presume 
to  rank  Newton,  Locke  and  Watts,  among  their  num¬ 
bers.  You  intimate  a  belief,  that  in  using  this  freedom 
with  the  two  former,  “those  illustrious  men  are  treated, 
with  great  injustice;”  and  “against  placing  the  pious, 
the  heavenly-minded  Watts  in  such  company,  you  feel 
constrained  to  enter  your  solemn  protest.”  As  I  had 
enumerated  these  men  among  others,  who  were  not  be¬ 
lievers  in  the  trinity,  and  as  you  have  been  so  prompt  to 
question  the  accuracy,  and  even  the  justice  ot  this  enu¬ 
meration,  I  propose  to  devote  a  few  words  to  a  conside¬ 
ration  of  this  topic. 

It  may  be  premised,  that  Unitarians  do  not  recur  to 
great  names  as  atfording  any  proof  of  the  truth  ot  their 
opinions.  Lrror  is  not  confined  to  the  ignorant  and  un¬ 
wise.  nor  is  infallibility  the  prerogative  of  greatness.  In 
religion  we  look  for  proof  nowhere  but  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  The  authority  of  great  names  ought,  doubiless, 
to  iiave  its  weight,  not  in  convincing  us  in  opposition  to 
the  word  of  God,  but  in  confirming  us  in  the  conclu¬ 
sions  to  which  we  have  come  by  a  carelul  inquiry.  Jus- 
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fice  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  to  the  cause  we  support, 
compels  us  to  recur  often  to  the  names  of  distinguished 
Unitarians.  It  is  among  the  delights  of  our  adversaries 
to  impress  it  on  the  public  mind,  that  our  insignificance 
must  necessarily  prove  us  heretics;  that  our  opinions 
are  too  novel  to  be  true;  and  that  the  voice  of  all  the 
learned,  and  w  ise,  and  good,  speaks  loudly  against  us. 
This  string  is  harped  upon  incessantly.  No  matter 
how  false  and  discordant  its  notes,  so  lon^  as  their  tone 
is  sufficiently  high,  and  they  produce  the  desired  effect 
on  the  multitude.  Prejudices  grow  out  of  these  errors. 
We  desire  to  lessen  the  evil  by  removing  the  cause. 
We  wish  our  brethren  to  be  enlightened,  to  know  the 
truth,  and  to  have  as  few  occasions  as  jiossible  for  un- 
charitableness  and  reproach.  We  are  influenced  by  a 
double  motive,  therefore,  in  referring  to  distinguished 
names;  first,  the  natural  desire  of  showing  that  our 
faith  has  been  embraced  and  supported  by  wise  and  ex¬ 
cellent  men;  and  secondly,  the  hope  of  softeuing  the 
roughness,  and  tempering  the  violence  of  those,  who  in¬ 
dulge  in  a  license  of  obloquy  and  disparagement, 
which,  we  are  willing  to  believe,  is  more  the  result  of 
ignorance,  than  of  a  w  icked  disposition. 

Let  it  be  further  observed,  that  in  the  cases  of  New¬ 
ton  and  Locke,  the  labour  of  proof  belongs  to  trinita- 
rians.  These  men  have  always  been  classed  with  Uni¬ 
tarians;  they  have  been  perpetually  quoted  on  that  side 
of  the  question,  nor  have  1  ever  heard  of  their  authority 
bein0-  brought  forward  in  favour  of  the  trinity,  or  even 
of  orthodoxy.  Prove  from  their  writings,  or  from 
the  writings  of  their  cotemporaries,  or  from  any  well 
established  (acts,  that  they  were  trinitarians,  and  the 
joint  will  be  settled.  The  persons,  who  manifest  so 
lively  a  concern  for  what  they  profess  to  deem  the  in- 
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jured  reputation  of  these  great  men,  have  exhibited  no 
proof  to  this  effect.  Until  this  be  done,  Newton  and 
Locke  must  be  considered  Unitarians,  as  they  always 
have  been.  I  am  not  disposed,  however,  to  decline  an 
investigation  of  some  of  the  positive  evidences  of  the 
fact.  The  inquiry  must  necessarily  be  confined  to  a 
narrow  space. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  one  of  the  first,  who  formally 
engaged  in  proving  the  spuriousness  of  the  famous  text 
of  the  three  heavenly  witnesses,  1  John  v.  7;  and  also  in 
showing  that  the  received  reading  of  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  is  a 
corruption.*  This  subject  was  discussed  in  two  letters 
said  to  have  been  written  to  Le  Clerc.  The  language  and 
arguments  are  precisely  such,  as  would  be  used  by  Uni¬ 
tarians,  and  such  as  trinitarians  of  that  day,  before  the 
controversy  touching  those  passages  had  been  much  agi¬ 
tated,  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  employed.  In  ad¬ 
verting  to  the  testimony  of  Cyprian,  Newton  observes, 
that  “lie  does  not  sav  the  Father,  the  JVord,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  in  1  John,  v.  7,  but  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  it  is  in  Baptism,  the  place  from  which  the;/ 
at  first  tried  to  derive  the  triniti/.” t  Do  you  believe 
this  language  ever  escaped  from  a  trinitarian?  Instead 

*  In  regard  to  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  Newton  was  of  the  same  opinion  ps 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke.  Instead  of  God  manifest  hi  the fesh,  he  believed 
the  true  reading  to  be,  lie  who,  or  that  -which  was  manifest  in  l!.c 
flesh.  “All  the  old  versions,”  says  l)r.  Clarke,  “have  it  qni  or 
(piod.  Anti  all  the  ancient  Fathers,  though  the  copies  of  many  of 
them  have  it  now  in  the  text  itself,  f  f  «S,  Dsns,  yet  from  the  lenour 
of  their  comments  upon  it,  and  from  their  never  citing  it  in  the  Arlan 
controversy,  it  appears  they  always  read  it  qui  or  quod .”  Scripture 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  p.  88.  Third  Edit.*  Mills  says,  this  text  was 
never  quoted  as  proof  of  Christ’s  divinity,  till  the  year  680,  and  then 
first  by  Gregory  Nysfeen. — Gregorius  Nyssenus  primus  omnium,  L-e. 

t  See  Newton’s  Works,  Horsley’s  Edition,  vol.  v.  p.  488;  or  the 
I'wo  Letters  in  a  separate  form,  as  they  were  printed  in  1*54. 
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of  indicating  any  confidence  in  the  doctrine  of  the  tri¬ 
nity,  does  it  not  strongly  imply  that  the  advocates  jo 
this  doctrine  have  tried  in  vain  to  find  it  in  a  text,  to 
which  they  have  universally  resorted  as  a  strong  hold? 
The  person,  who  can  read  these  Letters  with  an  un¬ 
shaken  conviction,  that  the  author  was  not  an  antitrini- 
tarian,  must  have  a  rule  of  deciding  the  meaning  of  a 
writer  from  his  language,  which  few  will  apprehend. 

In  referring  again  to  the  text  in  John,  Newton  says, 
“Let  them  make  good  sense  of  it  who  are  able.  If  it  be 
said,  that  we  are  not  to  determine  what  is  scripture,  and 
what  not,  by  our  own  private  judgments,  I  confess  it  in 
places  not  controverted.  But  in  disputable  points,  I 
lave  to  take  up  with  what  I  can  best  understand.  It  is 
the  temper  of  the  hot  and  superstitious  part  of  man¬ 
kind,  in  matters  of  religion,  to  be  fond  of  mysteries ; 
and,  for  that  reason,  to  tike  best  what  they  understand 
least.  Such  men  use  the  apostle  John  as  they  please; 
but  I  have  that  honour  for  him,  as  to  believe,  that  he 
wrote  good  sense,  and,  therefore,  take  that  sense  to  be 
his,  which  is  the  best,  especially  since  I  am  defended  in 
it  by  so  great  authority.”  It  is  readily  admitted,  that 
these  words  might  be  spoken  by  a  trinitarian.  It  must 
nevertheless  be  granted,  that  it  is  a  kind  of  language, 
which  no  one  of  that  faith  has  been  known  to  use.  1'he 
sentiments  it  inculcates  are  peculiar  to  Unitarians,  and 
are  continually  attacked  by  their  opponents  with  almost 
as  much  harshness,  as  their  views  of  the  trinity  itself. 
The  trinity-is  a  mystery,  and  if  that  doctrine  is  to  have 
the  preference,  which  we  “can  best  understand,”  wh« 
will  ever  be  a  trinitarian?* 


*  In  Newton’s  remarks  on  the  Book  of  Revelations,  he  speaks 
as  follows;  “  \s  the  few  and  obscure  prophecies  concerning  Christ’s 
first  coming  were  fqr  the  setting  up  of  the  Christian  religion,  -which 
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When  'nt  Isaac  Newton  was  Master  of  the  Mint,  the 
office  of  Assay  Master  was  filled  by  Mr.  Hopton  Haynes. 
This  gentleman  was  a  Unitarian,  and  wrote  with  much 
ability  and  learning  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  which  has 
recently  been  several  times  republished.*  Mr.  Haynes, 
who  wras  long  and  intimately  acquainted  with  Newton, 
declared  to  a  friend, t  that  “he  did  not  believe  our  Lord’s 
pre-existence,  being  a  socinian,  as  we  call  it,  in  that  ar¬ 
ticle;  and  that  Sir  Isaac  much  lamented  Dr.  Clarke’s 
embracing  Arianism,  which  opinion  he  feared  had  been, 
and  still  would  be,  if  maintained  by  learned  men,  a 
great  obstruction  to  the  progress  of  Christianity.”^  This 
declaration  is  alone  amply  sufficient.  It  was  made  by 
a  man  who  could  not  possibly  mistake.  I  am  aware 
of  Magee’s  insinuations,  that  Haynes  and  Baron  were 
Unitarians,  and  therefore  not  to  be  trusted;  but  l  am  also 
aw  are  of  many  other  insinuations  of  his  not  less  gross  or 
illiberal.  When  unitarianism  is  concerned  no  man  is 
more  fruitful  in  sneers  and  low  ridicule,  none  more  bar¬ 
ren  in  argument  and  fact.  In  the  present  instance,  as 
in  many  others,  his  poisoned  arrows  rebound  upon  him¬ 
self.  As  he  has  substituted  sneers  for  reasons,  it  is 

all  vatiovs  have  since  corrupted so  the  many  and  clear  prophecies 
concerning  the  things  to  be  done  at  Christ’s  second  coming,  are  not 
only  tin-  predicting,  but  also  for  effecting  a  recovery  of  the  long-lost 
truth."  \\  hat  is  the  corruption  here  spoken  of,  and  what  is  the  long- 
lost  truth?  Read  Priestley’s  History  ot  Early  Opinions,  and  ol  the 
Corruptions  ot  Christianity,  and  you  will  discover  the  sentiments  of 
Unitarians  on  the  subject,  which  I  have  no  doubt  were  the  sentiments 
of  Newton. 

*  This  work  is  called  a  Scripture  Account  of  the  Attributes  and 
Worship  of  God,  and  of  the  Character  and  Offices  of  Jesus  Christ. 

+  1  he  Uev.  Richard  Baron,  “a  person  oi'  great  probity  and  public 
spirit,  and  know  n  by  many  valuable  publications.” 

*  See  the  Prelace  to  the  ‘id  edition  of  Haynes’s  Scripture  Account 
p.  vii. 
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plain  enough  that  no  reasons  were  at  hand.  An  impar¬ 
tial  and  unbiassed  writer  has  said  of  Haynes,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  his  general  character,  without  allusion  to  his  theo¬ 
logical  opinions,  “that  he  always  behaved  himself  highly 
worthy  of  the  great  trust  reposed  in  him,  being  indefat¬ 
igable  and  most  faithful  in  the  execution  of  his  offices;” 
and  adds,  “W  e  may  conclude,  from  his  being  in  the 
Mint,  at  the  time  Sir  Isaac  Newton  presided  there,  and 
from  his  known  piety  and  love  of  learned  conversation, 
that  he  had  frequent  intercourse  and  enjoyed  the  good 
opinion  of  that  excellent  man.”*  The  probability,  that 
an  intimacy  and  a  similarity  of  opinion  existed  between 
them  is  also  strengthened  by  the  fact  mentioned  in 
V'  etstein’s  Prolegomena,  that  llaynes  translated  the 
Two  Letters  above  mentioned  into  Latin. 

There  is  yet  another  argument  directly  in  point,  and 
in  my  mind  an  unanswerable  one.  It  is  well  known, 
that  Newton  left  several  papers  on  theological  subjects, 
which  have  never  been  permitted  to  come  before  the 
world.  They  were  cautiously  excluded  from  Horsley’s 
large  edition  of  his  works.  These  papers  have  been 
said  to  contain  more  at  large  the  author’s  views  of  the 
Unitarian  system.  Nor*has  this  report  been  contradicted 
b}'  the  persons  who  hold  the  papers  in  their  possession. 
It  was  not  contradicted  by  Horsley,  who  examined  the 
papers,  and  declared  them  unsuitable  for  publication. 
What  could  Horsley  find  in  any  theological  writings  of 
Sir  isaac  Newton,  which  he  deemed  proper  to  keep  in 
the  dark?  This  question  has  been  answered  in  conformi¬ 
ty  with  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  by  a  writer,  who 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  spoken  from  interested  ino- 

*  Xichols’  Literary  . inccdoles,  vol.  ii,  p.  1+0,  141,  as  cited  by  l)r. 
Carpenter,  and  in  Mr.  Aspland’s  Preface  to  the  4th  edition  of  the 
‘  rrij'tvre  .Iccoimt. 


lives.  “Newton’s  religious  opinions  were  not  orthodox. 
For  example,  he  did  not  believe  in  the  trinity.  This 
gives  us  the  reason  why  Horsley,  the  champion  of  the 
trinity,  found  Newton’s  papers  unfit  for  publication. 
But  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  they  have  never  seen 
the  light.”* 

I  will  only  add,  that  Dr.  Chalmers  has  confessed  his 
belief  in  the  Unitarian  sentiments  of  Newton — awkward¬ 
ly  enough,  to  be  sure,  but  still  it  is  a  confession — and 
this,  after  making  him  not  only  the  greatest  and  wisest 
philosopher,  but  the  acutest  and  profoundest  theologian, 
whom  the  world  has  seen.T 

Concerning  the  opinions  of  Locke  I  have  but  little  to 
say.  The  main  point  in  question  is  sufficiently  settled 
by  u  single  fact,  which  is,  that  public  sentiment  has  in¬ 
variably  ranked  him  among  Unitarians,  and  no  one  has 
succeeded  in  proving  this  sentiment  erroneous.  I  know 
"hat  Magee  and  Bishop  Burgess  have  attempted  to  do, 
and  1  also  know  what  they  have  totally  failed  to  ac¬ 
complish.  They  were  willing  to  believe,  like  yourself, 
that  Locke  was  “treated  with  great  injustice,”  by  having 
unitarianism  imputed  to  him,  and  thev  generously  un¬ 
dertook  the  labour  of  freeing  him  from  this  imputation. 
They  read  his  works,  and  no  doubt  with  all  the  fide¬ 
lity  and  zeal,  which  tjieir  concern  for  his  reputation 
demanded.  They  made  quotations,  but  to  what  did 
they  amount."  Jo  nothing  indeed,  which  advances 

*  Thompson's  History  of  the  Royal  Society,  p.  283. — Annals  of 
Philosophy,  vol.  ii,  p.  S22;  as  quoted  by  Marsi’en. 

t  Compare  the  Preface  to  Dr.  Chalmers'  Astronomical  Discourses 
with  the  second  sermon  in  the  course.  See  likew  ise  Unitarian  Miscel¬ 
lany,  vol.  i.  p.  ]  6". 

For  further  information  respecting  the  sentiments  of  Newton,  con¬ 
sult  Marsdeu’s  latter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers;  and  Carpenter's  r.xa- 
inination  of  Magee’s  Charges  against  Unitarians  and  Unitarianism. 
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their  purpose.  They  have  not  been  able  to  discover  a 
fact,  hint,  or  allusion,  which  warrants  the  inference, 
that  Locke  believed  in  a  trinity.  In  relation  to  this 
doctrine,  they  have  not  quoted  a  syllable  to  which  Uni¬ 
tarians  generally  will  not  assent.  Is  not  the  conclusion 
from  ttmse  particulars  directly  the  contrary  of  that, 
which  Magee  and  Burgess  would  establish.  And  if 
they  have  failed,  who  w  ill  undertake  the  task?* 

Locke  has  written  largely  upon  the  Christian  religion. 
The  primary  object  of  his  Reasonableness  of  Christianity 
was  to  ascertain  the  kind  of  faith  necessary  to  make  a 
man  a  Christian.  But  in  the  course  of  this  investiga¬ 
tion  he  exhibits,  with  some  degree  of  minuteness,  his 
views  of  tire  Christian  dispensation.  In  his  two  Vindi - 
r  cations  he  expresses  his  thoughts  more  at  length,  and 
dwells  particularly  on  what  his  opponents  called  funda¬ 
mentals,  and  charged  him  with  omitting.  This  list  of 
fundamentals  is  in  close  resemblance  to  the  one  you 
have  drawn  up,  as  containing  articles  essential  to  the 
faith  of  any  person,  who  would  be  entitled  to  the  name 
of  Christian.  Locke  denied,  that  any  such  articles 
were  necessary,  and  maintained  what  he  had  asserted 
and  proved  in  his  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,  that 
one  essential  article  of  faith  only  was  preached  by  the. 
Saviour  and  his  apostles,  namely,  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah,  the  Son  of  Cod.  Whoever  professed  this 
faith  was  considered  a  member  of  Christ’s  church. 

*  Prebendary  Dennis  gravely  cited  a  work  called,  Locke's  Com¬ 
mon  pi  ace  Book  to  the  Bible,  as  a  proof  that  he  was  a  trinitarian. 
Others,  perhaps,  may  haye  been  influenced  by  the  same  authority. 
This  hook  was  first  published  in  1763.  It  was  afterwards  enlarged, 
and  by  a  species  of  pious  imposition  was  sent  out  under  the  name  of 
Mr.  Locke.  Notwithstanding  it  has  always  been  known  to  be  spu¬ 
rious,  it  is  still  published  as  Locke’s,  with  a  preface  ascribed  to  him, 
which,  as  Disliop  Law  has  said,  “is  neither  sense  nor  English.” 
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Locke  has  also  left  an  elaborate  paraphrase  and  com¬ 
mentary  on  four  of  St.  Paul’s  Epistles.  In  all  these 
writings  nothing  appears,  which  shows  the  author  to 
have  had  any  leaning  towards  the  doctrine  of  the 
trinity,  or  any  other  of  the  doctrines  of  high  orthodoxy. 
Does  not  this  amount  to  a  demonstration,  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  in  none  of  these  things?  Was  it  ever  known, 
that  a  trinitarian  has  written  expressly  on  the  funda¬ 
mental  articles,  without  in  any  shape  embracing  the 
distinguishing  doctrine  of  his  faith?  It  is  presumed  not. 
Consult  Locke’s  interpretation  of  those  texts  in  the 
Epistles  usually  quoted  in  support  of  the  trinity.  In 
no  case  will  you  discover  any  tendency  to  this  doc¬ 
trine.* 

The  facts  here  stated  are  conclusive.  They  consti¬ 
tute  an  argument,  which  can  be  overthrown  only  by 
positive  evidence,  that  Locke  was  a  trinitarian.  Let 
this  be  produced,  and  the  controversy  will  be  at  an 
end. 

I  have  room  for  no  more  than  two  or  three  quotations 
from  Locke’s  works.  It  will  appear  from  these,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  principles,  by  which  he  was  guided  in  ex¬ 
plaining  tile  religion  of  the  Saviour,  and  interpreting 
the  word  of  God,  are  in  all  respects  the  same  as  those 
of  Unitarians. 

In  the  first  place,  he  believed  the  truths  revealed  by 
Jesus  to  be  adapted  to  the  understanding;  that  all  men, 
the  simple  as  well  as  the  wise,  “are  concerned  in  this  re- 

*  Examine  particularly  ilic  famous  text  of  Rom.  ix.  5,  which  trini- 
larians  consider  so  strong  in  their  favour.  Locke's  paraphrase  gives 
it  a  meaning  wholly  irrelevant  to  iheir  purpose.  Instead  of  the  ren¬ 
dering  of  the  common  version,  which  reads  as  follows,  “Christ  came, 
who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever,”  Locke  renders  it,  “Christ  Is 
come,  he  who  is  over  all,  God  be  blessed  for  ever.” 
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iigion,  and  ought  to  understand  it,  in  order  to  their  sal¬ 
vation  ”  For  thus  declaring  religion  to  be  an  intelligi¬ 
ble  thing,  he  drew  upon  him  the  censure  and  sneers  of 
his  adversary.  In  reply,  he  said,  “I  hope  it  is  no  dero¬ 
gation  to  the  Christian  religion  to  say,  that  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  it,  that  is,  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  believed  in 
it,  by  all  men,  is  easy  to  be  understood  by  all  men.  This 
I  thought  myself  authorized  to  say,  by  the  very  easy  and 
very  intelligible  articles  insisted  on  by  our  Saviour  and 
bis  apostles;  which  contain  nothing  but  what  could  be 
understood  by  the  bulk  of  mankind.”*  Now  I  would 
ask,  whether  the  trinity  be  a  "very  easy  and  a  very  intel¬ 
ligible  article,”  and  whether  it  “contains  nothing  which 
may  not  be  understood  by  the  bulk  of  mankind?”  I 
would  also  ask,  whether  the  principles  here  assumed  by 
Locke  be  not  at  variance  with  those  universally  received 
and  acted  upon  by  trinitariansrt 

"G*  Mvtll  r\  p  rv>  o rl<%  *,  r  II  U  I  *  _  _ •  J  )  t  (  , 

•  im»i  an  untcv^ru  ttj  im*  u  isiity  cunsi* 
der  this  doctrine  of  the  highest  importance,  and  a  ne¬ 
cessary  article  of  faith?  Do  they  not  all  contend,  that  it 

*  Vindication  of  the  Reasonableness  of  Christianity;  Locke’s 
Works,  eleventh  edition,  Yol.  vii.  p.  176.  See  also  Locke’s  views  of 
this  subject  in  the  chapter  on  Faith  and  Reason,  in  his  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding,  Book  iv.  c.  18. 

(  +  In  the  year  1781,  a  book  was  published  in  England  by  a  Mr. 
Milner,  deploring  the  calamities,  which  were  about  to  come  upo..  the 
world,  by  introducing  human  r  ason  into  religion.  Mr.  Locke  is 
made  the  great  offender,  and  in  alluding  to  him,  the  writer  utters  the 
following  lamentations.  “Reason  has  impertinently  meddled  with 
the  gospel,  and  that  w  ith  such  overbearing  credulity,  as  to  darken  it 
more  and  more;  and  rivers  of  tears  would  not  suffice  to  bewail  the  in¬ 
crease  of  moral  misery,  which,  since  Mr.  Locke’s  time,  has  pervaded 
these  kingdoms-”  And  again;  “it  was  -Mr.  Locke,  who  first,  un¬ 
happily,  gave  reason  leave  to  intrude  herself  into  the  secrets  ol  chris- 
tranitv.” 
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wa3  preached  by  the  Saviour  and  his  apostles?  Rut  Locke 
virtually  denied  both  of  these  propositions.  He  asserted, 
that  Jesus  and  the  apostles  pleached  only  one  article  as 
essential,  which  was  the  Mes*iahship  of  Jesus  Hear 
what  he  says  in  reply  to  his  opponents,  who  charged 
him  with  being  a  socinian,  because  he  omitted  the  trinity 
and  its  collateral  doctrines  “Did  he  amiss,”  he  asks,  al¬ 
luding  to  himself,  “that  he  offered  to  the  belief  of  those, 
who  stood  off,  that  and  only  that,  which  our  Saviour  and 
his  apostles  preached,  for  the  reducing  the  unconverted 
world;  and  would  any  one  think  he  in  earnest  went 
about  to  persuade  men  to  be  Christians,  who  should  use 
that  as  an  argument  to  recommend  the  gos*  el,  which  he 
has  observed  men  to  lay  hold  on,  as  an  objection  against 
it?  To  urge  such  points  of  controversy,  as  necessary 
articles  of  faith,  when  we  see  our  Saviour  and  the  apos¬ 
tles,  in  their  preaching ,  urged  them  not  as  necessary  to 
be  believed  to  i naive  men  Christians,  is,  by  our  own  au¬ 
thority,  to  add  prejudices  to  prejudices,  and  to  block 
our  own  way  to  those  men,  whom  we  would  have  access 
to,  and  prevail  upon.”*  Can  any  thing  be  plainer  than 
this  passage?  He  tells  you,  that  he  had  not  enforced 
the  doctrines,  for  the  omission  of  w  hich  he  was  charged 
with  the  heresy  of  socinianism,  because,  “our  Saviour  and 
the  apostles  urged  them  not  a>  necessary  to  be  believed, 
io  make  men  Christians.”  The  trinity  was  one  of  these 
doctrines.  What  is  the  inference,  if  it  be  not,  that 
Locke  did  not  believe  the  trinity  to  have  been  preached 
by  the  Saviour  and  the  apostlesrt 


*  Vindication,  Lit.  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  164. 

t  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  in  this  place,  a  passage  from  Locke’s 
llecsonableness  of  Christianity ,  which  presents  in  clear  terms  the 
-uh  stance  of  his  views  respecting  essential  articles  of  faith.  He 
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Some  persons  seem  to  have  deceived  themselves  m  re¬ 
gard  to  Locke’s  opinions,  by  not  giving  a  proper  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  object  of  his  reasonings,  especially  in  his  two 
Vindications.  W  hen  the  Reasonableness  of  Christian¬ 
ity  appeared,  it  was  furiously  attacked  by  Edwards,  in 
a  treatise  called  Socinianism  Unmasked,  and  charged 
'not  only  with  inculcating  socinianism,  but  even  the  de- 
soiating  tenets  of  deism  and  atheism.  The  Vindica¬ 
tions  were  written  in  reply  to  Edwards,  and  conducted 
in  a  masterly  train  ot  logical  reasonings,  aiming  at  one 
point  only,  which  was  to  disprove  the  charge  ot  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  the  peculiar  tenets  of  socinianism,  and  to  irre- 
ligion  in  the  Reasonableness  of  Christianity.  In  doing 
this,  Locke  had  no  occasion  to  bring  forward  and  ex¬ 
plain  his  own  opinions,  or  all  the  topics  embraced  in  the 
contioversy.  It  was  his  sole  object  to  show  the  disin¬ 
genuousness  of  his  adversary  in  making  charges,  and 


states,  “that  above  threescore  3  ears  after  our  Saviour’s  passion,  St. 
John  knew  nothing  else  required  to  be  believed  for  the  attaining  of 
life,  but  that  ‘Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,”’  and  then  goes 
on  to  add  the  following  words; 

“To  this  it  is  likely  it  will  be  objected  by  some,  that  to  believe  only 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  Messiah,  is  but  an  historical,  and  not 
a  justifying,  or  saving  faith. 

“To  which  I  answer,  that  I  allow  to  the  makers  of  systems  and 
their  followers,  to  invent  and  use  what  distinctions  they  please,  and 
to  call  things  by  what  names  they  think  fit.  Uut  1  cannot  allow  to 
them,  or  to  any  man,  an  authority  to  make  a  religion  for  me,  or  to 
alter  that  which  God  hath  revealed.  And  if  they  please  to  call  the 
believing  that,  which  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  preached,  and  pro¬ 
posed  alone  to  be  believed,  an  historical  faith,  they  have  their  liber¬ 
ty;  but  they  must  have  a  care,  how  they  deny  it  to  be  ajuslifying  or 
saving  faith,  w  hen  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  have  declareo  it  so  to 
be,  and  taught  no  other,  w  hich  men  shoulu  receive,  and  whereby  they 
should  be  made  believers  unto  eternal  life;  unless  they  can  so  far 
make  bold  with  our  Saviour,  for  the  sake  ol  their  beloved  systems,  as 
10  say,  that  he  forgot  what  he  came  into  the  world  for,  and  that  lie 
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drawing  inferences,  totally  unwarranted  by  any  thing  in 
the  work,  which  he  was  pretending  to  examine.  It  was 
no  part  of  his  purpose,  to  make  known  the  tenets  of  his 
faith,  but  to  show  that  the  objections  made  against  his 
book,  on  account  of  its  supposed  irreligious  tendency, 
were  ill  natured  and  unfounded. 

Rishop  Stillingfleet  had  the  acuteness  to  discover,  as 
he  imagined,  a  secret  attack  on  the  trinity,  even  in  the 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding.  Locke,  in  his  re¬ 
ply,  does  not  say  that  he  believes  in  the  trinity,  and  that 
therefore  the  bishop’s  insinuations  are  false,  but  goes  on 
to  repel  the  charges,  by  showing  that  the  book  has  no¬ 
thing  to  do  w ith  the  trinity,  and  is  gratuitously  dragged 
into  the  controversy.  These  facts  explain  the  reason 
why  Locke  was  less  explicit  on  many  topics,  than  would 

and  his  apostles  did  not  instruct  people  right  in  the  way  and  myste¬ 
ries  of  salvation. 

“For  that  this  is  the  sole  doctrine  pressed  and  required  to  be  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  whole  tenour  of  our  Saviour’s  and  his  apostles’  preach¬ 
ing,  we  have  showed  through  the  whole  history  of  the  Evangelists 
and  the  Vets.  And  I  challenge  them  to  show,  that  there  was  any 
other  doctrine,  upon  llieir  assent  to  which,  men  were  pronounced 
believers  or  unbelievers,  and  accordingly  received  into  the  church  of 
Christ,  as  members  of  his  body,  as  far  as  mere  believing  could  make 
them  so;  or  else  kept  out  of  it.  This  was  the  only  gospel  article  of 
faith,  which  was  preached  to  them.  And  if  nothing  else  was  preach¬ 
ed  ever)-  where,  the  apostle’s  argument  will  hold  against  am  other 
articles  of  faith  to  be  believed  under  the  gospel.  ‘How  shall  they 
believe  that  whereof  they  have  not  heard?’  Rom.  x.  14  For  to 
preach  any  other  doctrines  necessary  to  be  believed,  we  do  not  find 
that  any  body  was  sent.”  Reasonableness  of  Christianity;  Works, 
vol.  vii.  p.  lOd. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  ask  whether  this  is  the  language  of  trinita- 
rians.  See  more  in  Locke’s  letter  to  Li  oborch  on  the  unity  of  God 

Works,  vol.  x.  p.  71. 
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be  expected,  if  he  were  explaining  and  defending  his 
own  tenets.* 

According  to  bishop  Law,  there  is  much  reason  for 
supposing  Locke  to  have  been  a  contributor  to  the  Uni¬ 
tarian  Tracts,  published  in  England,  near  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century  t  It  is  not  easy,  perhaps,  to 
ascertain  his  precise  opinions  respecting  the  nature  of 
Christ  Like  the  old  socinians,  and  the  generality  of 
Unitarians  of  the  present  day,  he  believed  in  the  miracu¬ 
lous  conception;  but  it  will  be  a  difficult  thing  to  prove, 
that  lie  believed  in  the  simple  humanity,  or  the  worship 
of  Christ,  which  were  also  two  of  the  leading  tenets  of 
socinianisin.  Lardner  considered  him  an  Arian,  and 
ranked  him  with  Dr.  John  Taylor,  as  may  be  seen  in  his 

*Tlie  following  extract  from  Locke’s  Second  Reply  to  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  will  give  us  no  very  indistinct  notion  of  his  views  ot  the 
trinity. 

“1  presume  your  lordship,  in  your  discourse  in  vindication  ot  the 
doctrine  of  the  trinity,  intends  to  give  it  us  as  it  has  been  received  in 
the  Christian  church.  And  I  think  your  words,  viz;  ‘it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Christian  church,  which  you  are  bound  to  defend,  and  the  par¬ 
ticular  opinions  of  your  own,’  authorise  one  to  think  so.  But  it  1  am 
to  own  it,  as  your  lordship  has  there  delivered  it,  I  must  own  that  I 
do  not  understand;  for  1  confess  your  exposition  of  the  seuse  of  the 
church  wholly  transcends  my  capacity. 

“If  you  require  me  to  own  it  with  an  implicit  faith,  I  shall  pay  that 
deference  as  soon  to  your  lordship’s  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
church,  as  any  one’s.  But  if  1  must  understand  and  know  what  I 
own,  it  is  my  misfortune,  and  1  cannot  deny,  that  I  am  far  from  own¬ 
ing  what  you  in  that  discourse  deliver,  as  1  can  be  far  from  express¬ 
ing  the  most  unintelligible  thing  that  ever  1  read,  to  be  the  doctrine  I 
own.  Whether  1  make  more  use  of  my  poor  understanding  in  the 
case,  than  you  are  willing  to  allow  every  one  of  your  readers,  I  can¬ 
not  tell;  but  such  an  understanding  as  God  has  given  me,  is  the  best 
I  have,  and  that  which  I  must  use  in  the  apprehending  what  others 
say,  before  I  can  ow  u  the  truth  of  it;  and  for  this  there  is  no  help  that 
1  know.”  Works,  vcl.  iv.  p.  198. 

t  Preface  to  Locke’s  Works,  p.  vii. 
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Letters  on  the  Logos.*  And,  indeed,  many  of  Locke’s 
interpretations,  contained  in  the  Paraphrase  and  Notes 
on  the  Epistles,  seem  to  be  founded  on  the  Arian  hy¬ 
pothesis.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  passage  re¬ 
ferred  to  bv  Lardner,  where  Locke  speaks  of  the  spi¬ 
ritual  part  of  Christ  being  derived  from  God  “by  a  di¬ 
vine  extraction,”  which  plainly  shows,  that  in  Iris  highest 
nature,  he  considered  him  a  derived  being,  and  conse¬ 
quently  subordinate  to  the  Deity*  But  this  discussion 
is  of  little  importance  in  the  present  connexion.  It  is 
enough,  that  Locke  has  always  been  accounted  a  Unita¬ 
rian,  that  his  writings  confirm  this  sentiment,  and  that 
no  adequate  evidence  has  been  offered  to  the  con¬ 
trary. 

We  come  next  to  the  opinions  of  Watts,  whom  you 
seem  peculiarly  solicitous  to  rescue  from  the  hands  of 
Unitarians.  As  the  reasons  you  present  for  believing 
him  to  have  “lived  and  died  a  trinitarian,”  are  for  the 
most  part  irrelevant  to  the  purpose,  it  will  be  needless 
to  examine  them  in  detail.  They  may  all  be  summed 
up  in  this  one  position;  that,  as  he  was  once  a  trinita¬ 
rian,  he  must  always  have  been  such.  You  have  proved, 
beyond  contradiction,  what  no  one  has  ever  denied,  or 
doubted;  namely,  that  Watts  at  one  period  of  his. life 
was  zealous  in  the  trinitarian  faith,  and  wrote  much  in 
its  favour.  On  this  point  there  is  no  disagreement. 
But  here  you  stop  short.  The  only  important  thing  in 
the  argument  is  left  untouched.  It  is  believed,  that 

*  Lardner’s  Works,  vol.  xi.  p.  11G. 

t  See  Locke’s  pai-.iphi-.Ui'  and  note  on  Romans  i.  4.  The  note  is 
as  follows.  “  ‘According  to  the  spirit  of  holiness’,  is  here  manifestly 
opposed  to,  ‘according  to  the  flesh,’  in  the  foregoing  verse,  and  so 
must  mean  that  more  pure  ami  spiritual  part  in  him,  which,  by  di¬ 
vine  extraction,  he  had  immediately  front  God.” 
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Watts  changed  his  opinions  during  his  lifetime,  and  at 
length  went  over  to  the  Unitarian  faith.  The  reasons 
for  this  belief  you  have  not  disproved,  nor  even  ap¬ 
proached.  All  you  have  said,  therefore,  may  be  taken 
for  granted,  except  vour  inferences;  and  with  this  con¬ 
cession,  I  will  proceed,  in  few  words,  to  state  some  of 
the  facts,  which  confirm  the  unitarianism  of  l)r.  Watts.* 

A  letter  is  extant,  which  was  written  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Merivale  to  ftr.  Priestley,  in  which  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  Dr.  Lardner  on  the  subject  of  \\  arts’  opinions 
are  expressed  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms.  In  con¬ 
versation  with  Mr.  Merivale,  as  stated  in  the  letter,  this 
great  man  observed;  “I  think  Dr.  Walts  never  was  an 
Arian,  to  his  honour  be  it  spoken.  W  hen  he  first  wrote 
of  the  trinity,  I  reckon  he  believed  three  equal  divine 
persons.  But  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  lor  several 
years  before  his  death,  and  before  he  was  seized  with  an 

*  It  was  not  contrary  to  the  Christianity  of  Watts,  to  search  for  the 
troth,  and  change  his  opinions  when  he  found  them  erroneous.  He 
did  nGt  entangle  himself  with  creeds  of  men’s  invention,  nor  promise 
to  conform  to  a  system  of  faith,  as  the  only  true  explication  of  scrip¬ 
ture.  This,  he  knew,  would  be  stopping  at  once  Uie  channe.  of  in- 
quirv,  and  giving  perpetual  currency  to  all  the  errors,  which  the 
lolly,  ignorance,  and  selfishness  of  men,  have  entailed  upon  the  world. 

“i  thank  God,”  said  he,  “that  I  have  learned  to  retract  my  former 
sentiments,  and  change  them,  when  upon  stricter  search  and  review 
they  appear  less  agreeable  to  the  divine  standard  of  faith. 

“It  doth  not  belong  to  such  poor,  imperfect  beings  as  we  are,  to 
remain  for  ever  immoveable  in  all  the  same  opinions,  that  we  have 
once  indulged,  nor  to  stamp  every  sentiment  with  immortality .  For 
a  man  to  be  obstinately  tenacious  of  an  old  mistake,  and  incorrigibly 
fond  of  au  obscure  phrase  or  conception,  because  he  has  once  admitted 
it.  is  the  shame,  and  not  the  glory,  of  human  nature.” — Preface  to 
Dissertations  relating  to  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity* 
Part  II. 

“How  vain  a  presumption  it  is,  with  a  pretence  of  divine  authority, 
to  impose  mere  human  explications  upon  the  consciences  ct  men,  and 
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imbecility  of  his  faculties,  lie  was  a  Unitarian.  How  he 
came  to  be  so,  I  cannot  certainly  say;  but  1  think  it  was 
the  result  of  his  own  meditations  on  the  Scriptures. 
He  w'as  very  desirous  to  promote  that  opinion,  and  wrote 
a  great  deal  upon  the  subject.” 

After  this  conversation,  Mr.  Merivale,  wishing  to  ob¬ 
tain  further  information  respecting  Watts’  unpublished 
-  papers,  wrote  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  Dr.  Lardner,  from 
whom  he  received  the  following  reply; 

“I  question  w  hether  you  have  any  where  in  print  Dr. 
Watts’  last  thoughts  upon  the  trinity.  They  were 
known  to  very  few.  My  nephew,  Neal,  an  understand¬ 
ing  gentleman,  was  intimate  with  Dr.  Watts,  and  often 
with  the  family  where  he  lived.  Sometimes  in  an  even¬ 
ing,  when  they  were  alone,  he  would  talk  to  his  friends 
in  the  family,  of  his  new  thoughts  concerning  the  person 
of  Christ,  and  their  great  importance;  and  that,  if  he 
should  be  able  to  recommend  them  to  the  world,  it  would 
be  the  most  considerable  thing,  that  ever  he  performed. 
My  nephew,  therefore,  came  to  me,  and  told  me  of  it, 
and  that  the  family  was  greatly  concerned  to  hear  him 
talk  so  much  of  the  importance  of  these  sentiments.  1 
told  my  nephew,  that  Dr.  Watts  was  right  in  saying 

to  forbid  them  :d]  the  sacred  blessings  of  especial  communion  in  tbe 
gospel,  unless  they  testify  their  assent  to  such  a  particular  hypothesis, 
or  scheme  of  explication,  which  the  imposers  confess  to  he  human, 
and  yet  impose  it  in  their  ow  n  prescribed  form  of  words. 

“The  persons,  who  are  guilty  of  this  uncharitable  practice,  may 
consecrate  their  impositions,  and  their  excommunications,  with  holy 
names,  and  call  them  pure  zeal  for  the  divinity  of  Christ;  but  1  sus¬ 
pect  it  will  be  found  in  the  great  day,  to  deserve  no  better  a  charac¬ 
ter  than  a  mistaken  zeal  for  the  honour  of  Christ,  mingled,  perhaps, 
with  zeal  for  the  divinity  of  their  own  notions.” — Essay  oil  the  true 
Importance  of  any  human  Schemes  to  explain  the  sacred  Doctrines  q / 
the  Trinity .  Sec.  III. 

4* 
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they  were  important,  but  I  was  of  opinion  that  he  wa3 
unable  fo  recommend  them  to  the  public,  because  he 
had  neve,  been  u*-ed  to  a  proper  way  of  reasoning  on 
such  a  subject  So  it  proved.  My  nephew  being  ex¬ 
ecutor,  had  the  papers,  and  showed  me  some  of  them. 
Dr.  Watts  had  written  a  good  deal,  but  they  were  not 
fit  to  be  published.  Dr.  Watts’  Last  Thoughts  were 

COMPLETELY  UNITARIAN-”* 

These  facts  are  too  plain  and  conclusive  to  need  com¬ 
ment.  They  rest  on  the  authority  of  Lardner,  and  they 
could  not  rest  on  a  higher.  He  barely  stated  what  he 
saw  and  knew.  Prove  Lardner  to  have  been  guilty  of 
a  deliberate  falsehood,  or  mistaken  in  a  case  where  he 
had  every  possible  opportunity  of  knowing  the  truth, 
and  you  will  invalidate  his  testimony.  Till  this  be 
done,  no  one  can  rightfully  refuse  his  assent  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  it  establishes;  which  is,  that  the  unpublished  papers 
of  Watts  clearly  showed  him  to  have  been  a  Unitarian. 

But  we  need  not  recur  to  unpublished  writings. 
Enough  may  be  found  in  print  to  convince  us,  that  he 
was  not  a  trinitarian,  whatever  else  he  may  have  been. 
In  his  Solemn  Address  to  the  Deity  he  speaks  as  fol¬ 
lows; 

“Dear  and  blessed  God,  hadst  thou  been  pleased,  in 
any  one  plain  scripture,  to  have  informed  me  which  of 
the  different  opinions  about  the  holy  trinity,  among  the 
contending  parties  of  Christians,  had  been  true,  thou 
knowest  with  how  much  zeal,  satisfaction  and  joy,  my 
unbiassed  heart  would  have  opened  itself  to  receive  and 
embrace  the  divine  discovery.  Hadst  thou  told  me 
plainly,  in  any  single  text,  that  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit,  are  three  real  distinct  persons  in  the  divine 

*  See  the  whole  of  Mr.  Merivale’s  Letter,  in  Belsham’s  Memoir? 

•>f  Lindsey,  p.  216. 
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nature,  I  had  never  suffered  myself  to  be  bewildered  in 
so  many  doubts,  nor  embarrassed  with  so  many  strong 
fears  of  assenting  to  the  mere  inventions  of  men,  in¬ 
stead  of  divine  doctrine;  but  I  should  have  humbly  and 
immediately  accepted  thy  words,  so  far  as  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  understand  them,  as  the  only  rule  of  iny 
faith.  Or  hadst  thou  been  pleased  to  express  and  in¬ 
clude  this  proposition  in  the  several  scattered  parts  of 
thy  book,  from  whence  my  reason  and  conscience  might 
with  ease  find  out.  and  with  certainty  infer  this  doc¬ 
trine,  I  should  have  joyfully  employed  all  my  reasoning 
powers,  with  their  utmost  skill  and  activity,  to  have 
found  out  this  inference,  and  engrafted  it  into  my  soul. 

“But  how  can  such  weak  creatures  ever  take  in  so 
strange,  so  difficult,  and  so  abstruse  a  doctrine  as  this,  in 
the  explication  and  defence  whereof,  multitudes  of  men, 
even  men  of  learning  and  piety,  have  lost  themselves  in 
infinite  subtleties  of  disputes,  and  endless  mazes  of 
darkness.  And  can  this  strange  and  perplexing  notion 
of  three  real  person?  going  to  make  up  one  true  God, 
be  so  necessary  and  so  important  a  part  of  that  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine,  which,  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New,  is  represented  as  so  plain  and  so  easy,  even  to  the 
meanest  understandings?” 

Three  things  are  obvious  from  these  extracts.  First, 
that  \Y  atts  did  not  believe  the  trinity,  as  usually  under¬ 
stood,  to  be  "plainly  taught  in  any  single  text;”  second¬ 
ly,  that  in  his  mind  it  was  not  so  expressed  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  at  large,  as  to  be  intelligible  to  “reason  and  con¬ 
science;”  and  thirdly,  that  the  “strange  and  perplexing 
notion  of  three  real  persons  going  to  make  up  one  true 
God,”  is  not  a  “necessary  and  important  part  of  the 
Christian  doctrine,”  whatever  mav  be  thought  of  its 
reality.  Is  there  a  trinitarian  of  the  present  day,  who 
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will  assent  to  either  of  these  propositions?  It  was  a 
favourite  opinion  at  the  council  of  Nice,  and  for  many 
ages  alter,  that  the  trinity  was  not  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  but  taught  by  tradition.  It  has  never  been 
known,  however,  that  Or.  Watts  had  a  partiality  for  tra¬ 
ditions,  or  that  it  was  common  with  him  to  believe  in 
doctrines,  which  his  “reason  and  conscience”  could  not 
find  in  the  Scriptures. 

Hear  what  he  says  in  his  Faithful  Inquiry,  respecting 
the  word  person,  as  applied  to  the  three  parts  of  the 
trinity. 

“Those  writers,  who  call  the  sacred  three  by  the  name 
of  three  persons,  do  not  assert  or  maintain,  that  this  very 
word  or  expression  of  three  persons,  is  found  in 
Scripture,  nor  is  the  word  person  expressly  applied  to 
them  all  three. 

“A  distinct  person,  in  the  full  and  proper  sense  of  the 
word  among  men,  must  be  a  distinct  spirit;  for  a  dis¬ 
tinct  person  requires  at  least  another  distinct  conscious- 
•  ness,  with  another  distinct  will,  which  seems  to  infer 
another  different  spirit.  Jlnd  surely  the  Deity  is  not 
made  up  of  three  such  distinct  and  different  spirits. 

“Besides,  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Scripture,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  those  things,  which  are  not  strictly  and  properly 
persons,  are  often  represented  in  a  personal  manner,  as 
VI  isdom,  Law,  Righteousness,  Charity.  And,  there¬ 
fore,  the  Sacred  Three  may  be  called  three  persons,  or 
at  least.  Three  Scriptural  Persons,  I  hope,  without 
offence,  and  without  entering  into  the  tedious,  learned, 
and  philosophical  difficulties  about  the  word  person.’’* 

*  Faithful.  Inquiry  a  fter  the  ancient  and  original  Doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  taught  by  Christ  and  his  .dpostles,  p.  19,  20. 
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What  is  the  import  of  these  passages?  Certainly  not, 
that  the  Sacred  Three  are  distinct,  personal  agents. 
They  are  not  three  beings,  who  have  each  a  “distinct 
consciousness  and  will.”  That  is,  they  are  not  d.stinct 
beings  in  any  sense.  They  are  “scriptural  persons?” 
But  what  is  a  scriptural  person?  The  writer  has  told 
us,  that  he  understands  by  this  term,  the  same  as  Wis¬ 
dom.  Law,  Righteousness,  when  personified  in  the 
Scriptures.  According  to  this  sense,  the  three  persons 
of  the  Deity  are  personifications  of  his  modes  of  action. 
There  is  no  spirit,  or  agent,  distinct  from  the  one  true 
God.  His  unity  is  left  untouched,  and  no  Unitarian 
would  dissent  from  the  substance  of  the  views  here 
taken. 

In  speaking  further  of  the  nature  of  Christ,  Watts 
says,  “This  second  person,  this  man  Christ  Jesus,  lias 
the  true  God  united  to  him,  or  dwelling  in  him,  in  a 
peculiar  manner;  that  is,  the  man  Jesus  Christ  is  as¬ 
sumed  by  the  great  God,  into  so  near  and  intimate  a 
union  with  himself,  that  they  are  often  represented  as 
one  complex  person,  or  personal  agent.  The  man  Jesus 
Chnst  is  the  inferiour  agent  or  medium  of  the  great  God, 
who  acteth  whatsoever  he  pleases  in  and  by  the  man 
Jesus  Christ.”*  These  views,  in  every  important  res¬ 
pect,  are  those  of  Unitarians.  They  believe,  that  “the 
man  Jesus  Christ  was  the  inferiour  agent  or  medium  of 
the  great  God,”  that  the  union  between  them*  was  “so 
near  and  intimate,”  that  Christ  spoke,  and  taught,  and 
acted  in  exact  conformity  with  the  divine  will,  and  that 
all  he  said  has  the  same  truth  and  authority,  as  if  God 
himself  had  spoken.  They  believe,  as  well  as  Watts, 
that  Christ  was  inferiour  to  the  Deity,  and  acted  in  all 
things  by  divine  influence,  light,  and  strength. 

•  •  Ibid,  p,  24. 
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Attend,  also,  to  some  remarks  of  W  atts  on  the  Holy 
Spirit.  After  intimating,  that  “the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
New  Testament,  when  it  speaks  of  tilings  after  the  as¬ 
cension  of  Christ,  very  generally,  or  for  the  most  part 
means,  that  power  or  influence  of  the  eternal  spirit  of 
God,  which  proceecleth  from  the  Father,  ’  he  goes  on  to 
add, 

“If  the  Holy  Spirit  were  really  a  true  and  proper 
person,  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  account  for  all  these, 
and  as  many  more  expressions  of  scripture,  which  can¬ 
not  possibly  be  ascribed  to  a  proper  person;  and  if  in 
some  places  these  impersonal  expressions,  or  in  other 
places  the  personal  expressions,  must  -be  figurative, 
why  may  not  my  explication  of  them  do  as  well  as 
the  contrary?  And  thus  the  spirit  of  God  need  not 
stay  where  be  construed,  into  a  real ,  proper,  distinct 
person. 

“1  know  not  any  place  in  scripture,  which  requires  us 
to  make  express  personal  addresses,  either  of  prayer,  or 
of  praise,  unto  the  Spirit. 

“Surely  if  praises  or  prayers  were  necessary  to  be 
offered  distinctly  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  ’tis  very  strange, 
that  of  all  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  not  one 
of  them  should  give  us  some  hint  of  it  in  precept,  in¬ 
struction,  or  example;  but  neither  Matthew,  Mark 
Luke  nor  John,  Paul  nor  Peter,  James  nor  Jude  have 
left  us  any  thing  whence  we  can  inter  it.”* 

Now,  if  there  be  any  meaning  in  words,  can  we  infer 
from  this  language,  that  Watts  believed  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  be  a  distinct  being,  equal  in  power  and  duration  tc 
God  the  Father?  On  the  contrary,  could  he  express  ir 
more  decided  terms  his  disbelief  of  the  personality  o 
the  Holy  Spirit,  or  of  the  propriety  of  its  receiving  wor 
*  Faithful  Inquiry,  fc.  p,  SO,  S3: 
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ship  anti  praise?  What  kind  of  faith  in  the  trinity  is 
that,  which  rejects  the  separate  personal  existence,  and 
the  worship  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  To  call  a  man  a  trini¬ 
tarian,  with  such  a  faith,  is  contradictory  and  absurd. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  exhibit  a  general  system  of 
AN  atts’s  theological  opinions.  In  some  respects  they 
were  peculiar,  but  these  peculiarities  are  not  concerned 
in  the  present  discussion.  I  aim  only  to  prove,  that  he 
was  not  a  triai  tarian,  or  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the 
existence  of  three  equal,  and  separate  persons,  beings, 
agents,  or  essences,  in  the  Deity.  On  the  testimony  of 
Lardner,  and  especially  on  Watts’s  own  writings  as 
quoted  above,  the  argument  may  safely  rest,  without 
danger  of  being  destroyed  or  weakened. 

You  refer  to  Watts’s  Psalms  and  Hymns,  as  testify¬ 
ing  to  his  trinitarianism.  Can  you  be  ignorant  of  the 
fact,  that  he  was  desirous,  long  before  his  death,  of  sup¬ 
pressing  or  altering  these,  but  was  prevented  by  circum¬ 
stances  wholly  beyond  his  control?  He  had  sold  the 
copyright,  and  could  not  recover  it.  This  he  states  as 
the  reason  w  hy  he  was  compelled  to  desist  from  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  such  alterations,  as  his  change  of  senti¬ 
ments  would  seem  to  require.* 

*  In  writing  to  Mr.  Tomkins,  on  the  subject  of  his  Hymns,  Watts 
says,  “l  might  tell  you,  that  of  all  the  hooks  I  have  written,  that 
particular  copy  is  not  mine.  1  sold  it  for  a  trifle  to  Mr.  Lawrence, 
near  thirty  years  ago.  and  his  posterity  make  money  of  it  to  this  day, 
and  1  can  scarce  claim  a  right  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  book 
which  would  injure  the  sale  of  it.  ” 

Again,  he  replied  to  Mr.  Grove,  who  suggested  alterations,  “that 
he  should  be  glad  to  do  it,  hut  it  was  out  ol  his  power,  for  he  had 
parted  with  the  copy,  and  the  bookseller  would  not  sutler  any  such 
alteration.”  See  . Monthly  Repository,  vol.  viii.  p.  770,  771. 

Many  particulars  respecting  the  theological  opinions  of  Watts,  may¬ 
be  seen  in  Uclshuiu’s  .Memoir  of  Lindsey,  p.  iilG. — ■Strictures  in  the 
.110111/1.  Rep.  [vol,  viii.  pp.  683,  715,  768.]  on  a  publication  by  Mr. 
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AVith  these  short  hints  and  extracts,  I  am  willing  to 
leave  it  to  the  judgment  and  candour  of  every  impar¬ 
tial  reader  to  decide,  whether  I  committed  a  very  hein¬ 
ous  offence  in  placing  even  “the  piou3  and  heavenly 
minded  Watts  in  such  company,”  as  that  of  Newton, 
Locke,  Lardner,  Whitby,  Lindsey,  and  others  of  well 
known  piety  and  excellence,  and  of  similar  theological 
sentiments. 

I  have  now  done  with  your  Letter,  although  a  very 
important  part  of  the  subject,  which  connects  itself  with 
the  views  you  have  taken,  remains  untouched.  A  par¬ 
tial  examination  only  has  been  made  of  the  moral  in¬ 
fluence  and  advantages  of  unitarianisin,  compared  with 
Calvinism.  I  propose  to  pursue  the  subject,  particularly 
as  it  regards  the  trinity  and  atonement,  and  that  1  may 
not  be  obliged  to  go  out  of  the  track  already  commenced, 
I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  address  to  you  two  or  three 
letters  on  these  topics.  My  next  will  be  on  the  practi¬ 
cal  influence  of  a  belief  in  the  trinity. 

Yours 

A  UNITARIAN  OF  BALTIMORE. 

Palmer,  entitled,  Dr.  J1ralts  no  Socmian.—  Christian  Disciple,  vol.  ii. 
Nov  Series,  p.  461;  and  sol.  ni.  p.  190. — The  whole  ol  ihe  -Solemn 
Address  to  the  Deity  is  contained  in  the  Christian  Reformer,  vol.  i. 
p. 113. 
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Sir, 

Although  I  have  finished  the  examination  of  your 
Reply,  I  do  not  think  proper  to  dismiss  the  subject,  till 
I  have  considered  two  or  three  other  points  intimately 
connected  with  it,  and  which,  in  substance,  if  not  in 
form,  you  have  embraced.  YTou  started,  as  we  have 
seen,  with  a  loud  and  unqualified  charge  against  the 
morals  of  Unitarians.  When  you  were  met  on  this 
ground,  and  required  to  make  your  charge  good,  you 
dexterously  changed  your  position  without  apology  or 
explanation,  and  renewed  your  attack  not  on  the  charac¬ 
ter,  but  the  opinions  of  the  persons,  against  whom  your 
assault  had  been  directed.  This,  to  be  sure,  was  a 
virtual  acknowledgement  of  the  haste,  and  indiscretion, 
and  want  of  wisdom,  with  which  your  first  asseverations 
were  hazarded,  but  it  was  hardly  that  open  avowal  of 
mistake,  and  of  unconscious  injury,  which,  in  a  case  of 
so  much  importance,  candour  and  the  Christian  temper 
would  seem  to  demand. 

After  releasing  yourself  w  ith  happy  facility  from  this 
topic,  which  was  the  only  one  at  first  claiming  discus¬ 
sion,  the  single  object  of  your  Reply  was  to  draw  as 
revolting  a  picture  as  possible  of  the  immoral  and  irre- 
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ligious  tendency  of  the  Unitarian  principles.  When, 
you  found  facts  too  stubborn  to  be  moulded  into  such 
shapes  as  you  desired,  your  sagacity  was  not  long  in 
discovering  the  convenience  of  going  into  the  region  of 
faith  and  opinion,  where  the  road  is  more  broad,  and 
the  license  less  restricted.  To  this  point  I  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  confine  myself,  as  far  as  the  subjects  brought 
under  discussion  would  admit.  The  tendency  of  the 
calvinistic  doctrines,  which  were  particularly  specified 
in  your  Reply,  has  been  examined,  and  compared  with 
the  tendency  of  the  Unitarian  sentiments  comprising 
similar  objects.  The  same  course  I  propose  to  pursue 
in  regard  to  the  Trinity ,  and  the  Atonement.  To  the 
former  of  these  the  present  letter  shall  be  devoted. 

As  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  embraces  no  moral 
precepts,  nor  immediate  rules  of  action,  its  good  or  evil 
tendency  must  depend  on  the  power  it  exerts  in  giving 
a  tone  and  bias  to  the  mind  favourable  or  unfavourable 
to  just  notions  of  the  Deity,  to  the  reception  of  moral 
truth,  a  reverence  for  the  known  laws  of  God,  a  res¬ 
pect  for  the  voice  of  conscience,  and  a  habitual  frame 
of  piety  and  benevolence.  It  has  a  very  remote  bear¬ 
ing,  if  any  at  all,  on  the  clearness  and  obligation  of 
the  preceptive  and  practical  part  of  religion.  Trinita¬ 
rians  and  Unitarians  are  equally  convinced  of  the  divine 
origin,  and  absolute  truth  of  every  tiling  which  the  Sa¬ 
viour  taught;  they  equally  consider  all  his  ordinances 
and  precepts  as  imposing  commands,  which  must  be  im¬ 
plicitly  obeyed.  Hence  it  is,  that  neither  a  belief,  nor 
disbelief  of  the  doctrine  has  any  tendency  to  diminish 
or  strengthen  the  authority  of  the  Christian  religion,  as 
it  relates  to  the  necessity  of  obedience,  repentance, 
reformation,  and  a  holy  life. 
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W e  are  not  hence  to  infer,  that  the  trinity  is  an  error 
of  no  consequence.  All  error  is  injurious.  Of  truth 
we  can  say  with  certainty,  that  it  will  always  lead  to 
good  ends;  error,  on,  the  contrary,  however  innocent  in 
itself,  must  be  pernicious  in  its  results.  It  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  many  Christians  have  been  good  and  pious 
with  erroneous  creeds,  but  it  is  a  case  equally  indubita¬ 
ble,  that  they  would  have  been  better  with  true  ones. 
The  criminality,  and  the  evil  of  error  are  very  different 
things;  a  man  is  compelled  to  believe  according  to  his 
convictions;  he  may  be  deceived;  many  evils  may  fol¬ 
low  from  this  deception,  but  no  crime  can  be  attached, 
unless  there  has  been  a  culpable  indolence,  or  a  per¬ 
verted  will;  or  some  unhallowed  purpose  in  forming 
opinions.  A  belief  in  the  trinity  involves  no  crime; 
its  iniquity  consists  in  its  evil  consequences;  it  ob¬ 
scures  the  perfections  of  the  Deity,  obstructs  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  devotional  feeling,  perplexes  the  humble  inquirer 
after  truth,  and  thus  essentially  impairs  the  means  and 
motives  of  a  rational  worship,  practical  piety  and  vital 
godliness. 

In  attempting  to  trace  out  the  tendency  of  the  trinity, 
it  is  important  to  attain  some  definite  notions  of  the 
doctrine  itself;  and  here  we  shall  be  forced  to  encoun¬ 
ter  much  difficulty  at  the  very  outset.  It  would  be  no 
easy  task  to  enumerate  the  parties  into  which  the  advo¬ 
cates  for  this  doctrine  have  been  divided,  from  the  time 
of  its  origin  to  the  present  day,  and  the  opposing 
schemes  which  they  have  invented  to  bring  it  within 
the  compass  of  the  human  faculties.  They  have  not  yet 
approached  so  near  to  a  similarity  of  views  as  to  agree 
in  a  definition.  One  of  the  heaviest  censures  affected 
to  be  passed  by  the  orthodox  on  Unitarians,  is,  that  they 
1* 
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do  not  agree  in  explaining  their  own  opinions.  Before 
this  point  is  insisted  on  any  further,  we  should  be  glad 
if  trinitarians  themselves  would  unite  in  some  common 
explanation  of  the  doctrine,  which  they  profess  to  think 
the  most  important  in  religion;  or  at  least  show  some 
good  reason,  why  we  are  to  reverence  as  a  fundamental 
article  of  faith,  a  doctrine,  which  cannot  be  defined  in 
scripture  language,  and  which  is  confessed  to  be  unin¬ 
telligible,  and  inexplicable.  The  truth  is,  that  no  plan 
has  been  devised,  which  was  not  incumbered  with  so 
many  insurmountable  difficulties,  that  few  minds  could 
be  induced  to  receive  it  in  that  shape.  Hence  plans 
have  been  multiplied,  the  powers  of  invention  and  com¬ 
bination  have  been  put  in  requisition,  till  the  theories 
of  the  trinity  have  become  as  numerous  as  the  writers 
by  whom  it  has  been  attempted  to  be  explained.' 

*  The  following  extract  from  Sparks’  Letters  on  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  [p.  149]  will  illustrate  the  above  remarks,  and  ex¬ 
hibit  the  views  of  some  of  the  English  writers,  concerning  the 
trinity. 

“First,  the  Athanasians,  among  whom  were  Dr.  W  aterland.  Dr. 
Taylor,  and  probably  Archbishop  Seeker,  from  the  encomium  he 
passes  on  the  Athanasian  Creed,  [\4  orks,  voT.  vi.  p.  126]  maintain, 
that  the  trinity  consists  of  three  distinct,  independent,  and  equal  per. 
sons,  constituting  one  and  the  same  God;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
‘the  Father  is  Almighty,  the  Son  is  Almighty,  the  Hoi)  Ghost  Is 
Almighty;  and  yet,  there  are  not  three  Almighties,  but  one  Al¬ 
mighty.’ 

“Secondly,  according  to  Mr.  How’s  theory,  there  are  three  dis¬ 
tinct,  intelligent  h)  postases,  each  having  a  distinct  intelligent  nature, 
united  in  some  inexplicable  manner,  so  as  to  make  one  God  in  some¬ 
what  the  same  way  as  the  coi-poral,  sensitive,  and  intellectual  facul- 
ties  are  united  to  form  one  man- 

“ Thirdly ,  Dr.  Wallis  was  an  advocate  for  the  Sabellian  hypothesis j 
and  held  that  the  three  persons  in  the  trinity  were  only  three  modes. 
or  relations,  which  the  Deity  bears  to  his  creatures.  This,  also,  was 
probably  the  opinion  of  Archbishop  Tillotsou. 

“ Fovrthly ,  Bishop  Pearson  supposed  the  Father  to  be  an  underived 
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Amidst  this  chaos  of  incertitude  and  variety,  a  few 
landmarks  may  be  discerned,  which  seem  to  have  serv¬ 
ed  as  common  guides;  and  the  numerous  schemes  to 
which  the  prolific  invention  of  theologians  has  given 
birth,  may  all  be  arranged,  perhaps,  without  much  vio¬ 
lence,  under  two  general  ones,  the  Sabellian,  and  the 
Tripersonal.  The  former  teaches  a  trinity  of  modes  in 
the  Deity,  the  latter  a  trinity  of  beings.  The  modalists 
have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  trinity  in  name,  and  in 
destroying  it  in  reality,  for  there  is  no  more  reason  for 

essence,  and  the  Son  to  have  received  every  thing  by  communication 
from  God  the  Father.  ‘There  can  be  but  one  person,’  says  he,  ‘ori¬ 
ginally  of  himself  subsisting  in  that  infinite  Being,  because  a  plurali¬ 
ty  of  more  persons,  so  subsisting,  would  necessarily  infer  a  multi, 
plicity  of  Gods.’  The  Son  possessed  the  whole  divine  nature  by 
communication,  not  by  participation,  and  in  such  a  way,  that  he  was 
as  really  God,  as  the  Father.  See  Bishop  Pearson’s  Exposition  of 
the  Creed,  Oxford  179*2,  vol.  1.  p.  157,  217.  Bishop  Bull  and  Dr. 
Owen  adopted  a  similar  theory. 

“ Fifthly ,  in  the  system  of  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet,  the  Father  is  a 
self-existing  Being,  the  Son  and  Spirit  are  dependent;  but  so  united, 
that  divine  perfections  and  worship  may  be  ascribed  to  each. 

“ Sixthly ,  Mr.  Baxter  defines  the  three  divine  persons  to  be  -wis¬ 
dom,  po-^er,  and  love;  and  illustrates  his  meaning  by  the  vital power, 
intellect,  and  will,  in  the  soul  of  man,  and  by  motion,  light,  and  heat 
in  the  sun.  For  this  explanation  he  was  indebted  to  the  sharpened 
wits  of  the  schoolmen. 

“Seventhly,  Bishop  Burgess  supposes  the  three  jiersons  of  the 
Deity  to  make  one  God,  but  does  not  allow,  that  these  persons  are 
three  beings,  lie  makes  out  his  position  by  the  following  syllogism. 
‘The  Scriptures  declare,  that  there  is  only  one  God;  the  same 
Scriptures  declare,  that  there  are  three  omnipresent  persons;  but 
there  cannot  be  two  omnipresent  beings;  therefore  the  three  omni¬ 
present  persons  can  be  only  one  God.’  According  to  this  hypothesis, 
the  trinity  is  made  up  of  three  nonentities. 

“ Eighthly ,  Bishop  Gastrell  says,  ‘The  three  names  of  God.  the 
Father,  bon,  and  Holy  Ghost,  must  denote  a  three-fold  difference, 
or  distinction,  belonging  to  God,  but  such  ns  is  consistent  with  the 
unity  and  simplicity  of  the  divine  nature;  for  each  of  these  includes 
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supposing  the  Deity  to  exist  in  three  modes,  than  in  three 
hundred.  As  neither  the  unity,  nor  the  attributes  of 
God,  are  affected  by  this  system,  it  differs  in  no  essen¬ 
tial  respect  from  unitarianism;  its  bearing  is  nearly  the 
same  on  the  object  of  worship,  and  means  of  piety. 

Another  general  scheme,  or  rather  a  substitute  for  a 
scheme,  has  lately  grown  up,  and  gained  much  popular¬ 
ity.  It  is  that  which  shrouds  the  trinity  in  a  mystery. 
This  is  a  last  resort;  it  rejects  the  aid  of  reason,  and 
throws  an  impenetrable  veil  of  obscurity  over  revelation. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  founded  on  a  principle  of  universal 

the  whole  idea  of  God  and  something  more.  So  far  as  they  express 
the  nature  ot  God,  they  all  adequately  and  exactly  signify  the  same. 
It  is  the  additional  signification,  which  makes  all  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  them.’  According  to  Bishop  Gastrell,  then,‘the  Pather  in¬ 
cludes  the  whole  idea  of  God,  and  something  more;  the  Son  in¬ 
cludes  the  whole  idea  of  God,  and  something  more;  the  Holy  Ghost 
includes  the  whole  idea  of  God,  and  something  more;  while  alto¬ 
gether,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  make  one  entire 
God,  and  no  more.’  See  Belsham’s  Reply  to  Dr.  Moysey,  London, 
1819,  p.  32. 

“Ninthly,  a  scheme,  which  certainly  vies  with  any  other  for  no¬ 
velty,  is  ,.iat  lately  advanced  by  Mr.  Heber,  in  his  Barapton  Lec¬ 
tures.  He  has  made  the  marvellous  discovery,  that  the  second  and 
third  persons  in  the  trinity  are  no  other  than  the  angel  Michael  and 
Gabriel.  It  was  the  second  person,  who  conversed  with  Moses  on 
Mount  Sinai;  and  the  third  person,  who  constituted  the  Jewish  She- 
kinah.  See  Heber’s  Bampton  Lectures,  preached  before  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  Oxford,  1815,  sec.  iv.  p.  211,228.  To  clear  up  this  point,  the 
lecturer  levies  most  heavily  upon  the  Jew  ish  Rabbies,  the  Targums, 
the  Mahometan  Doctors,  and  the  ancient  Fathers.  Appendix  to  sec. 
iv.  p.  240 — 250. 

“ Lastly,  I  will  mention  only  one  scheme  more,  which  is  that  of  Dr. 
Sherlock.  He  says,  ‘The  Father,  Sou,  and  Holy  Ghost,  are  as  really 
distinct  persons,  as  Peter,  James,  and  John;  each  of  which  is  God.  We 
must  allow  each  person  to  be  a  God.  These  three  infinite  minds  are 
distinguished,  just  as  three  created  minds  are,  by  self-consciousness; 
and  by  mutual  consciousness,  each  person  of  these  has  the  whole 
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application;  whenever  you  are  perplexed  in  any  argu¬ 
ment,  or  caught  between  the  griping  horns  of  a  dilem¬ 
ma,  you  have  only  to  cry  out,  a  mystery,  and  your  victo¬ 
ry  is  accomplished;  you  are  encased  in  an  armour  of 
adamant,  and  may  exult  with  great  composure  over  the 
■weakness  of  your  antagonist,  who  can  wield  no  other 
weapons,  than  such  as  are  supplied  by  common  sense, 
reason,  and  plain  truth.  No  one,  it  is  presumed,  ever 
put  on  this  armour  till  he  found  these  weapons  inade¬ 
quate  to  his  purpose.  A  mystical  revelation  is  a  con¬ 
tradiction  in  terms;  and  a  mystical  trinity,  whatever  else 
it  may  mean,  can  never  mean  a  revealed  trinity.  Just 
in  proportion  as  you  detect  mysteries  in  the  Gospel,  or 
doctrines,  which  were  professedly  taught  as  revealed 
truths  of  the  greatest  importance,  but  not  intended  to 
be  understood,  just  so  far  you  will  find  reasons  to  dis¬ 
trust  the  divine  authority  of  the  religion  of  the  Saviour, 
and  to  disrespect  its  author.  What  there  is  in  a  myste¬ 
ry  especially  conducive  to  morals  and  piety,  must  be  left 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  initiated  to  develope. 

The  kind  of  trinity,  to  which  my  future  remarks  will 
be  directed,  is  that  contained  in  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
and  which  I  conceive  to  approach  nearer  than  either  of 
the  others  to  an  undisguised  exposition  of  the  doctrine. 
“In  the  unity  of  the  godhead,  there  be  three  persons 
of  one  substance,  power,  and  eternity;  God  the  Father, 
God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost.”*  As  a  general 

wisdom ,  power,  and  goodness  of  the  other  two.’  This  scheme  differs 
little  I'rom  the  Athauasian,  except  in  being  more  clear  and  definite.” 

For  a  more  full  account  of  the  above  statements,  see  Doddrige’s 
Lectures,  P.  vii.  prop.  132.— Lindsey’s  Apology,  p.  63.— Adams’s 
Dictionary  of  Religions,  p.  291.— Worcester’s  Trinitarian  Review, 
No.  1.— Reply  to  Moysey,  p.  32.  123.— Rees’  Cycl.  Art.  Trinity. 

*  Confession  of  Faith,  chap.  ii.  §  3. 
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definition,  this  seems  sufficiently  clear.  Every  one, 
probably,  who  assents  to  it,  has  views  peculiar  to  himself 
respecting  the  nature  and  relations  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit,  yet  all  suppose  them  to  be  three  dis¬ 
tinct  beings,  and  that  each  being  is  God.  It  is  no  part 
of  my  present  object  to  inquire  how  it  could  be  brought 
to  pass,  that  three  beings,  each  of  whom  is  God,  could 
make  one  being,  and  one  God;  or  how  there  could  be 
three  beings,  each  of  whom  is  God,  and  not  be  three 
Gods.  I  am  engaged  with  the  tendency,  and  not  with 
the  truth,  or  consistency  of  this  doctrine.* 

In  the  first  place,  the  notion  of  the  trinity  destroys 
the  simplicity  of  worship,  and  essentially  weakens  all 
the  geoil  p fleets,  which  we  may  expect  to  derive  from  a 
pure  and  spiritual  devotion.  If  there  be  one  precept  in 
the  Scriptures,  more  positive  than  any  other,  it  is,  that 
the  undivided  homage  of  men  is  due  to  one  being, 
to  the  Supreme  God  alone.  It  was  the  command  of  our 
Saviour  himself,  “Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God, 
and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve.”  “True  worshippers,” 
he  tells  us,  “shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.”t  We  are  to  adore  and  reverence  him  as  our 
Creator,  to  praise  him  as  the  source  of  all  good,  to  love 
and  thank  him  for  his  paternal  care  and  kindness.  As 
he  is  the  sole  author  of  all  things,  he  is  to  receive  our 
sole  homage,  submission,  gratitude.  In  the  dispensa- 

*  Dr.  South  seriously  discourses  on  the  subject  as  follows.  “That 
any  one  should  be  both  father  and  son  to  the  same  person,  produce 
himself,  be  cause  and  effect  too,  and  so  the  copy  give  being  to  its 
original,  seems  at  first  sight  so  very  strange  and  unaccountable,  that 
were  it  not  to  be  adored  as  a  mystery,  it  would  be  exploded  as  a 
contradiction — South’s  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  p.  140,  Loud.  1718. 

t  Matt.  iv.  10. — John,  iv.  23. 
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tions  of  providence,  and  in  the  Christian  religion,  no  fea¬ 
ture  is  so  striking,  as  that  which  manifests  the  existence 
of  one  supreme  object  of  worship,  one  God  of  infinite 
perfections,  who  claims  all  our  services. 

How  do  we  retain  this  great  characteristic  of  our  re¬ 
ligion,  in  what  respect  do  we  obey  the  commands  of 
Christ,  when  we  make  three  objects  of  v.orship,  when  we 
lift  up  our  voices  in  adoration  and  prayer  to  three  sepa¬ 
rate  beings,  and  address  them  each  as  the  supreme,  self- 
existent,  independent  God?  When  you  offer  prayers  to 
God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  God  the  Holy  Ghost, 
let  it  be  admitted,  that  you  do  not  consider  them  three 
Gods,  although  each  is  called  God;  you  must,  notwith¬ 
standing,  have  a  notion  of  three  distinct  beings  at  the 
time  of  your  devotions,  and  address  them  as  such.  You 
worship  three  Gods  in  form  and  imagination,  that  is, 
in  reality,  so  far  as  your  conceptions  of  the  Deity  pre¬ 
sent  an  object  to  the  understanding. 

You  do  not  see  God,  and  you  must  worship  him  under 
3uch  properties,  as  you  are  able  to  conceive  and  combine 
to  form  his  nature  and  character.  If  you  have  in  your 
mind  three  separate  beings,  possessing  each  the  same 
properties  as  the  others,  and  address  them  as  separate, 
equal  beings,  and  under  different  titles,  it  is  perfectly 
certain,  that  the  nature  of  your  worship,  and  its  effects 
on  the  mind  and  character,  will  be  precisely  the  same,  as 
if  you  acknowledged  yourself  to  be  worshipping  three 
Gods.  From  this  kind  of  worship,  two  evils  of  no  common 
magnitude  follow;  first,  the  crime  of  disobeying  a  divine 
command,  in  not  acting  the  part  of  “true  worshippers,” 
who,  our  Saviour  tells  us,  worship  the  Father;  second¬ 
ly,  all  the  practical  ill  consequences,  which  flow  from 
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having  three  objects  of  religious  worship  instead  of 
one.* 

Unitarians  avoid  these  evils  by  adhering  rigidly  to 
simplicity  and  unity  in  their  worship.  With  them,  God 
is  believed  to  be  one  being;  they  worship  him  in  his  un¬ 
divided  and  infinitely  perfect  character;  their  love  and 
gratitude,  adoration  and  reverence,  confidence  and  joy, 
all  centre  in  him.  They  dare  not  ascribe  to  any  other 
being  the  honours  and  glory,  which  the  Scriptures  every 
where  command  us  to  render  to  the  Father.  They  adore 
his  goodness  for  the  means,  which  he  has  provided  for 
our  salvation  through  the  instructions  of  his  Son.  They 
honour  Christ  as  the  appointed  Saviour,  whom  God  en¬ 
dowed  in  an  eminent  degree  with  the  gifts  of  his  spirit, 
with  the  strength  of  his  power,  with  the  light  of  his  wis¬ 
dom  and  truth;  they  feel  towards  him  all  the  veneration, 
gratitude,  and  affection,  which  his  heavenly  office,  his 
sublime  instructions,  his  trials  and  sufferings  justly  de¬ 
mand;  but  they  do  not  worship  him  as  God,  because  the 
Scriptures  teach,  and  reason  verifies  the  truth,  that 
there  is  but  “one  God,  the  father/’  who  requires  our 

*  The  following  extraet  is  from  the  Litany  used  in  the  Episcopal 
Church. 

“O  God,  the  Father  of  Heaven,  have  mercy  upon  us,  miserable  sin¬ 
ners. 

“U  God,  the  Son,  Redeemer  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us, 
miserable  sinners. 

“O  God,  the  Holy  Ghost,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
have  mercy  upon  us,  miserable  sinners. 

“O  holy,  glorious,  and  blessed  Trinity,  three  persons  and  one  God, 
have  mercy  upon  us,  miserable  sinners.  ” 

If  we  are  to  understand  language  in  its  common  acceptation,  the 
above  extract  inculcates  the  worship  of  four  Gods  The  Father  the 
Sou,  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  Trinity,  are  here  worshipped  separate¬ 
ly,  and  respectively  under  the  title  of  God, 
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unceasing  and  undivided  service.  Jesu9  himself  always 
prayed  to  the  Father,  and  said  to  his  disciples  in  terms 
which  it  would  seem  impossible  to  mistake,  “in  that  day 
ye  shall  ask  me  nothing;  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the 
father  in  my  name,  he  wrill  give  it  you.”*  Can  you 
have  a  plainer  declaration,  that  the  Father  only  is  to  be 
worshipped?  From  views  like  the  above,  Unitarians  are 
strengthened  in  the  belief  that  their  system  of  faith  is 
true,  that  it  has  greatly  the  advantage  of  the  trinitarian 
scheme  in  securing  a  pure  and  scriptural  worship,  pro¬ 
moting  love  to  God,  and  kindling  the  fervour  of  a 
steady  piety. 

Again,  the  trinitarian  faith  not  only  makes  the  Son 
equal  with  the  Father,  sharing  the  same  glory,  and  enti¬ 
tled  to  the  same  homage  and  love,  but  actually  raises 
him  higher,  and  clothes  him  with  a  more  adorable, 
lovely,  and  beneficent  character.  It  is  an  important 
part  of  this  system,  that  man,  by  transgression,  was 
“bound  over  to  the  wrath  of  God,  and  curse  of  the  law'.”t 
Under  this  state  of  wrath,  the  Father  was  resolved  to 
have  vengeance  on  his  weak  and  offending  children,  and 
would  not  suffer  his  anger  to  be  appeased  except  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Son,  who  offered  himself  a  willing  victim 
to  temper  the  vindictive  rage,  which  threatened  destruc¬ 
tion  and  torment  to  the  whole  human  race.  It  is  to  the 
compassion  and  benevolence  of  the  Son  alone,  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  mercy  of  God.  We  owe  it  not  to 
the  purpose  of  the  Father,  that  we  have  not  been  con¬ 
sumed  by  his  anger;  the  Son  is  the  voluntary,  the  unas¬ 
sisted  author  of  our  rescue,  and  in  this  character  is 
worthy  of  our  supreme  homage  at  the  expense  of  every 
sentiment  and  feeling  of  love,  gratitude,  and  reverence., 
*  John  xri.  23.  f  Confession  of  Faith,  ehap,  vi.  §6. 
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to  which  God,  acting  the  part  of  a  Father,  would  be 
entitled.  "What  good  tendency  on  the  practical  morals 
and  piety  of  Christians  do  you  discover  in  a  doctrine, 
which  blots  out  all  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity, 
makes  him  an  angry,  vindictive,  and  cruel  being,  and 
clothes  another  with  the  ensigns  of  his  supremacy  and 
perfection?  What  do  you  find  in  such  a  doctrine,  which 
is  calculated  to  quicken  devotion,  provoke  to  good 
works,  establish  charity,  or  to  invigorate  any  of  the 
Christian  virtues?. 

Moreover,  the  notion  that  Christ  was  God  destroys 
die  force  of  his  example.  One  of  the  most  encoura¬ 
ging  assurances,  that  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  are 
suited  to  our  nature,  condition,  and  improvement,  is  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  conduct  of  Jesus.  We  read  the  history 
of  his  life,  attend  him  amidst  the  perils  he  encountered, 
the  sufferings  he  endured;  we  contemplate  with  admir¬ 
ation  the  immaculate  purity  of  his  character,  his  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  world  and  its  attractions;  w'e  behold  his 
piety,  benevolence,  meekness,  forbearance;  we  discover 
in  his  life  a  perfect  illustration  of  his  doctrines  and  pre¬ 
cepts.  To  this  character  we  look  as  an  illustrious 
model  of  moral  excellence,  at  once  commanding  our 
imitation,  and  serving  as  a  guide  to  our  steps. 

All  this  is  a  delusion  if  Christ  were  the  Supreme- 
God;  no  points  of  resemblance  exist  between  God  and 
man,  from  which  the  example  of  the  former  can  be 
made  a  motive  of  action  to  the  latter.  If  Christ  were 
God,  it  cost  him  nothing  to  resist  temptation;  for  he 
could  not  be  tempted..  That  he  refrained  from  sin  un¬ 
der  many  trying  circumstances  is  no  proof,  that  we  can 
refrain  under  similar  ones.  According  to  the  trinita¬ 
rian  theory,  therefore,  the. example  of  Christ  was  totally 
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without  value,  for  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  any 
other  than  a  holy  being;  and  in  practising  his  exalted 
virtues  he  was  only  yielding  a  necessary  compliance 
with  the  principles  and  laws  of  his  nature. 

This  result  is  adverse  to  the  account  given  by  the 
apostles.  St.  Paul  says,  “It  behooved  him  to  be  made  in 
all  things  like  unto  his  brethren;”  and  that,  “he  was  in 
all  points  tempted  like  as  wre  are.”*  In  this  character 
his  spotless  example  is  such  as  we  may  and  ought  to 
follow.  He  was  made  like  us,  “touched  with  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  our  infirmities,”  tempted  as  we  are,  and  exposed 
to  the  same  evils  and  trials.  He  was  without  sin,  not 
because  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  sin,  but  because  he 
exercised  with  an  unfailing  resolution  and  firmness  the 
power  he  possessed  of  resisting  temptation,  moderating 
his  desires,  and  complying  with  all  the  divine  laws;  the 
perfection  of  his  character  consisted  in  his  deeds  of 
active  piety  and  goodness.  All  men  have  a  similar 
power,  and  are  capable  of  similar  deeds;  not  in  the 
same  degree,  but  of  the  same  kind.  Hence  the  example 
of  Christ  is  adapted  to  the  human  condition,  and  affords 
a  motive  to  the  obedience  of  his  laws;  the  moment  you 
suppose  him  to  be  God,  the  example  and  the  motive 
vanish. 

Much  ingenuity  has  been  exercised  in  attempts  to 
remove  this  difficulty,  by  striving  to  make  it  appear, 
that  Christ  was  God  and  man  united;  but  even  admit¬ 
ting  the  fact  of  this  inexplicable  union,  which  seems  to 
have  been  at  first  devised  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling 
discrepances,  it  does  not  take  away  the  difficulty  in  the 
present  instance.  The  apostle  speaks  of  “one  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,”  and  of  “ one  mediator  between  God  and 
*  Heb.  ii.  IT,  iv.  15. 
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men.”  However  his  nature  was  constituted,  he  was 
one  being.  If  he  was  God,  he  must  have  possessed  all 
the  attributes  and  perfections  of  God;  if  he  could  be 
tempted  in  his  human  nature,  he  possessed  an  unlimited 
power  of  resistance  in  the  divine,  a  power,  which  no 
human  being,  nor  any  other  being  but  God,  could  pos¬ 
sess.  His  perfection  as  God  could  not  be  obscured  by 
adding  the  human  nature;  nor  by  this  appendage  was 
he  brought  any  nearer  in  his  moral  attributes  and  capa¬ 
city  to  the  condition  of  man.  It  is  still  the  example  of 
God,  which  we  behold  in  his  life,  an  example,  which  we 
have  neither  power  nor  hope  to  imitate. 

This  doctrine  of  two  natures,  which  is  a  main  prop 
in  the  edifice  of  the  trinity,  is  not  every  w-here  so  pas¬ 
sive  and  inefficient.  It  fails  of  any  good  effects  where 
its  aid  is  most  needed  by  its  advocates;  in  other  quar¬ 
ters  it  is  active  and  desolating;  it  renders  useless  all 
rules  of  interpretation,  and  makes  the  language  of 
Christ  ambiguous  and  contradictory.  It  represents 
him  as  speaking  in  two  characters,  sometimes  as  God, 
sometimes  as  man,  without  intimating  in  which  char¬ 
acter.  Pursue  this  notion  to  its  consequences;  as  man 
he  might  be  mistaken  like  other  men;  he  has  in  no  sin¬ 
gle  instance  given  a  hint  by  which  we  can  be  certain  in 
which  character  he  spoke,  but  he  uniformly  acted  and 
conversed  as  one  being,  possessed  of  one  nature,  and 
sustaining  one  character.  By  w  hat  rule  shall  we  judge? 
One  reads  his  words,  and  says  it  is  God  that  speaks; 
another  says  it  is  man.  Who  shall  decide?  Or  how 
shall  it  be  proved,  that  he  did  not  utter  the  language, 
and  speak  with  the  wisdom  of  man  only,  w  hen  he  pub¬ 
lished  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  or  any  other  of  the 
doctrines  of  revelation.  Do  you  say,  that  the  divine 
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nature  always  controlled  the  human  in  these  cases? 
How  do  you  know?  You  can  only  decide  by  your  arbi¬ 
trary  opinion,  and  every  man  may  do  the  same.  That 
is,  no  other  rule  appears  than  the  fancy,  caprice,  and 
prejudices  of  men.  In  short,  this  doctrine  of  the  double 
nature  of  Christ  introduces  uncertainty  and  confusion 
into  the  whole  scheme  of  revelation;  it  leaves  no  safe 
ground  for  the  humble  Christian  to  stand  on;  it  carries 
destruction  equally  to  the  moral  precepts,  and  revealed 
doctrines  of  the  gospel. 

Trinitarians  are  apt  to  dwell  much  on  the  humility  of 
Christ  in  descending  from  the  glory  of  the  heavens, 
taking  up  his  abode  with  men,  submitting  to  the  pains 
and  hardships  of  a  life  of  sufferings  on  earth,  for  the  no¬ 
ble  and  benevolent  purpose  of  procuring  the  salvation 
of  mankind.  They  make  this  a  ground  of  love  and  af¬ 
fectionate  gratitude,  and  conceive  that  the  ardour  and 
effects  of  their  emotions  are  much  increased,  by  the  con¬ 
viction  of  the  supreme  deity  of  Christ.  But  how  can 
they  talk  of  the  humility  of  the  unchangeable  God? 
Can  the  Being,  who  is  the  same  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting,  and  whose  perfections  are  as  immutable  as 
his  nature,  can  such  a  Being  humble  himself,  lay  aside 
his  attributes,  and  take  upon  him  the  nature  of  a  frail, 
sinful  man?  Such  a  supposition  is  at  war  with  every 
dictate  of  the  understanding,  and  every  feeling  of  the 
heart;  in  this  view  the  humiliation  of  Christ  is  imagina¬ 
ry;  it  is  impossible;  it  affords  no  rational  incitements 
of  love,  sympathy,  or  gratitude.  But  “it  is  our  belief, 
that  ChrisCs  humiliation  was  real  and  entire,  that  the 
whole  Saviour,  and  not  a  part  of  him  suffered,  that  his 
crucifixion  was  a  scene  of  deep  and  unmixed  agony. 
As  we  stand  round  his  cross,  our  minds  are  not  distract- 
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ed,  nor  our  sensibility  weakened,  by  contemplating  him 
as  composed  of  incongruous  and  infinitely  differing 
minds,  and  as  having  a  balance  of  infinite  felicity.  We 
recognize,  in  the  dying  Jesus,  but  one  mind.  This,  we 
think,  renders  his  sufferings,  and  his  patience  and  love 
in  bearing  them,  incomparably  more  impressive  and  af¬ 
fecting,  than  the  system  we  oppose.”*  Here  are  just 
and  forcible  reasons  for  being  deeply  affected  with  the 
humiliation  and  sufferings  of  Christ;  we  consider  him  a 
being  who  was  capable  of  suffering,  and  who  voluntarily 
submitted  to  it  for  our  sake. 

One  reason  more  shall  be  added,  why  the  trinity  has 
an  unfavourable  tendency  with  respect  to  piety  and 
moral  excellence.  It  is  allowed  by  all  Christians,  that  a 
special  object  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  w  as  to  make 
known  and  confirm  the  certainty  of  a  future  state,  to 
open  the  prospects  of  immortality,  and  to  fit  men  for  an 
existence  in  another  world.  All  our  hopes  as  Christians 
are  built  on  the  belief  of  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
another  state  of  being.  Whence  do  we  derive  this  belief? 
Wholly  from  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  reasoning  of  the  apostle,  “If  there  be  no 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  then  is  Christ  not  risen;  and  if 
Christ  be  not  risen,  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and  your 
faith  is  also  vain.  Yea,  and  we  are  found  false  witnesses 
of  God;  because  we  have  testified  of  God,  that  lie  rais¬ 
ed  up  Christ;  whom  he  raised  not  up,  if  so  be  the  dead 
rise  not.”t  Here,  it  seems,  the  resurrection  of  men 
is  argued  from  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  What  force 
would  be  in  this  argument,  if  Christ  were  God;  or  w  hat 
possible  reason  should  we  have  for  the  consoling  belief, 

*  Rev.  Dr.  Channing’s  Ordination  Sermon  at  Baltimore,  p.  20. 

t  1  Cor.  xv.  13,  14,  15. 
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that  we  shall  revive  from  the  sleep  of  death,  because  he 
has  revived,  “and  become  the  first  fruits  of  them  that 
slept?”  For  if  God,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  a  person 
who  was  truly  God,  could  have  died  and  arisen  from  the 
dead,  we  cannot  hence  infer,  that  we  shall  rise,  any  more 
than  that  we  can  create  ourselves  anew,  or  do  any  other 
act  of  omnipotence.  Take  the  character  which  the 
apostle  gives  of  Christ*  consider  him  as  subject  from  his 
nature  to  suffering  and  death,  as  acting  by  the  power  of 
the  Father,  and:  not  of  himself;  believe  his-  own  words- 
when  he  speaks  of  his  dependence,  his  limited  know¬ 
ledge  and  faculties;  the  argument  then  becomes  an  irre¬ 
sistible  one.  As  God  raised  him  from  the  dead,  we  have 
as  convincing  a  proof  as  we  can  have,  that  he  will  raise 
us  likewise;  and  on  this  substantial  ground  rests  our 
hope  of  future  safety  and  glory. 

The  weight' and  value  of  this  argument  are  increased, 
when  it  is  considered  as  furnishing  a  motive  to  obedience 
and  holiness.  If  any  thing  will  subdue  the  hardness  of 
the  sinner’s  heart,  and  awaken  him  to  a  sense  of  the  folly 
and  danger  of  sin;  if  any  thing  will  quicken  the  sensi¬ 
bility  of  conscience,  and  impress  the  laws  of  heaven  on 
the  understanding,  it  is  the  certainty  of  a  future  judg¬ 
ment,  a  state  of  being  where  justice  will  raise  her  impar¬ 
tial  scales,  and  award  to  each  the  precise  measure  of  his 
deserts.  The  strength  of  this  motive,  and  its  influence, 
on  the  mind  and  practice  of  every  individual,  will  be  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  conviction  he  feels,  that  the  soul 
will  exist  hereafter,  receive  a  just  retribution  from  its 
Maker,  know  the  pains  of  depravity  and  vice,  and  the 
joys  of  conscious  innocence  and  purity.  The  system  of 
faith,  which  adds  the  greatest  force  to  the  argument  for 
a  resurrection,  will  be  the  best  calculated  to  give  efficacy 
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to  this  motive,  and  thus  advance  the  great  purpose  of  the 
Christian  religion;  bul  from  what  has  been  said,  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  the  trinity,  even  if  it  be  true,  lends 
bo  help  to  such  a  system. 

I  have  thus  taken  a  short  view  of  the  influence  of  the 
trinity  on  some  of  the  prominent  principles  of  Christian 
faith  and  practice.  With  what  accuracy  it  has  been  done, 
I  willingly  leave  to  be  decided  by  the  candour  and 
judgment  of  every  reader;  I  have  been  obliged  to  con¬ 
tent  myself  with  hints  only,  but  they  embrace  a  compass 
of  argument,  in  which  may  be  included  almost  every 
branch  and  article  of  the  orthodox  faith.  The  trinity  is 
a  kind  of  trunk,  which  gives  being  and  nourishment  to 
the  whole;  and  to  me  it  would  seem,  that  the  evil  con¬ 
sequences  of  this  doctrine,  if  they  were  not  checked  by 
others  more  rational  in  their  nature,  and  practical  in 
their  tendency,  would  overthrow  the  whole  system  of 
revelation,  and  leave  nothing  but  a  heartless  infidelity 
or  gloomy  skepticism  behind.  The  doctrine  of  the  di¬ 
vine  unity,  in  its  simple  form,  is  encumbered  with  none 
of  these  evils;  it  admits  the  authority  of  Jesus,  and  all  he 
has  revealed,  taught,  commanded,  and  promised,  to  op¬ 
erate  with  undiminished  power  on  the  understanding 
and  affections  of  believers. 

My  next  letter  will  be  on  the  atonement. 

Y  ours, 

A  UNITARIAN  OF  BALTIMORE. 
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